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warm and sunny alter a cloudy start 


Ethnic cleansing in the UK: Some of the 600 
Ulster homes emptied by the mobs m IQgJL 
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Catholic boys would throw . 

stones over the-wall. but it w^ need to ^ * house- 

nothing serious. It was ; a . mce Ireland, ol 

arem people got on and thow minority 

who didn’t fcqrt themselves _ ^ majority (am 

themselves. - . - .. - - the unionists set 

Last Thursday mghU that ^^^^nunorftymlxe 
changed- Nadine and er. - ^ icvhia of the acnt 
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them since they were small. 


‘Memories ignite as easily as houses 
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gave way. In the space of two 
hours, with her Protestant 
neighbours' help, they packed 
their belongings mto a van and 
moved to slay with her hus- 
band’s family m Catholic west 
Belfast- They will not go bade. 

“I’m heartbroken. Three of 
our children grew up here, I bap 
to leave most of ray pnuunents 
and some o£ our pivrt^mjP «* 
bums got left behind. But hs dif- 
ferent this time around - they u 
kfll you. Next time it could be 

a man with a gun. And it doesn’t 

matter how good your neigh- 
bours are - when the mobs 
come in they’re not going to be 
.uu tn hpin vnu. are they i 


ure may be much higher, as 
many families do not consult 

them. . „ , _ 

Nadine accepts that her 
plight is not isolated to the 
Protestants. She says she feels 
sympathy for Catholic families 
in the same position. 
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Boyn tT nd J^ktswS* be believed When they 

b® 4 2® mwSSSJSm** sayttat ministers played no 
en strait badttoimw™ ^ fa decision. Itwasun- 
theRUC was beating op pro- that John Bruton 
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■““SSL Et mistaken to say so publicly. 

ons? This was themomenttMi — Mayhew’s ar- 

enabled g U mSt that no democratic po- 

Uaforce operating ffithm the 
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able to help you, are they? 

The RUC estimates that 
more than 600 Protestant and 
Catholic families have moved 
within the last week, as both 
sides try to “ethnically cleanse 
their areas. Most are staying 
with fondly, or in hotels or 
community centres. Comnnmi- 
ty leaders believe the true fig- 


in the same position. 

But yesterday morning she 

went to her local housing office 

to see about emergency re- 
housing.^ "1 ?ot the feeling they 
weren't taking me seriously, 
she says, adding: “if I was a 
Catholic, 1 would have got a 
move straight away. 

The names of the families 
have been changed 

.Anger and no peace, page * 
Politics of fear, letters, page 15 
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Robert tee is a historian and 
broadcaster 


Parents open fire on gun lobby 
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Political. &iitor 

The father of five-year-oIdSo- 

phie North, who was Wtedm- 
Sie Dunblane school massacre, 

and powerful pressure grpups 
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Dow roller coaster 

There was widespread fern m 
the City last night that gyrations 
on Wall Street might lead to a 
stock, market crash. Page 17 

Negative equtyptiK 

A house price surge has i led Ito 
the number of households with 
negative equity falling by more 
than 40 per cent in the second 

quarter of this year, a report by 

Woolwich Building Society said 

yesterday. 

"SSRfiSlSLii 

prepared to concede that 
television revenue from the 
Five Nations Championship 
should be shared equally be- 
tween the four home nations. 

The RFU angered the other 
home unions by negotiating lfo 
own £87 Jm deal with BSkyB 
but a climbdown could save tne 
tournament from extinction. 

. Page 2, Summer of Sport 
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news 


Mr Fixit 


siffljiFiMNTSHOW^ 

_ new controller of ^BBC anmnmssd • 

Grc*. in 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Oxford University yesterday 
announced the establishment of 
a new business school with 
£20 m given by Wafic Said, the 
controversial Saudi millionaire 
businessman and dose confi- 
dant of Baroness Thatcher. 

The bequest is the biggest to 
the university from an individ- 
ual since the 1930s, when Lord 
Nuffield gave the equivalent of 
£77m at todays prices to set up 
the school of medical srience. 

The announcement was de- 
layed until yesterday to allow Mr 

Said's son to compfele his three- 
vear degree course at the uni- 
versity. 

Mr Said, a friend of the Sau- 
di Arabian royal family and of 
the Thatchers, made his mon- 
ey as an international “Mr Fix- 
it" who introduced Western 
companies to contacts in the 
Middle East, and in construc- 
tion and development 

He came to public attention 
because of his alleged involve- 
ment in the £20bn Al-Yamaraah 
arms deal wiLh Saudi Arabia, 
from which Mark Thatcher is 
said to have profited by £12m. 
However, he said he made no 

money from the deal and denied 

that he smoothed the way for 
Mr Thatcher. He has pointed 
out repeatedly that he is not an 
arms dealer. 

He is a friend and business as- 
sociate of Jonathan Aitken, the 
former defence and Treasury 
minister. He owns a string of 
successful race horses, two of 
which this year won the 1000 
Guineas and the English Oaks. 
Each year he contributes thou- 
sands* of pounds to charity. 

Yesterday Mr Said, who has 
a 3,000-aCTe estate in Banbury, 
Oxfordshire, pointed out 
that his father had founded 







Good friends: Wafic Said (left) joined by his wife and son at a party with the then Prime MMstar Mrs Thatcher and fantiy 
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Damascus University in Syria 
and declared that bis gift to 
Oxford was the result of his 
warm feelings for Britain. 

He has already given money 
for scholarships at Oxford and 
has contributed towards the 
Margaret Thatcher conference 
centre at Somerville College. 

The new Said Business 
School will aim to compete 
with the best in the world, in- 


cluding Harvard and Stanford 
in the US. There wfll be 500 stu- 
dents including 150 on Master 
of Business Administration 
courses from Britain, Europe, 
North America and the Pacif- 
ic Rim. The school will be sit- 
uated on the University Club’s 
playing fields, if Oxford city 
council gives planning permis- 
sion, and should be ready ty the 
autumn of 1998. The first MBA 


course is already oversub- 
scribed. The university aims to 
raise a further £20m to pay for 
staff. 

Lord Jenkins of Hillhead, 
the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, said the school would be a 
milestone, proving that the uni- 
versity could raise funds to 
keep it in the top internation- 
al rank. “As no Government 
seems likely to provide enough 


funds to renew and maintain 
that position, we have to do it 
ourselves," he said. 

Mr Said said: “Management 
education is a vital part of what 
makes a nation economically 
competitive. I am convinced 
that the new school will be a 
worid leader and wiD attract the 
brightest and the best It will 
provide an excellent grou nding 
for future business leaders from 


Photograph: Richard Mbung/Roc 

all round the worid and will be 
an ambassador for British 
business." 

A university spokesman said 
that the ethics committee, 
which was representative of 
the university, had examined the 
gift and had given its seal of ap- 
proval “Everything he has done 
has been legal and above board 
and the donation is complete- 
ly acceptable," he said. 
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Stormont in 
disarray as 
troops go 


REBECCA FOWLER 

So many words of anger, so T 
little talk of peace. The main po- l 
lilical parties gathered in Stor- l 
morn. Belfast, yesterday, for the I 
first time since last week's vio- a 
lencc. to survey the tattered re- > 
mains of the peace process. r 
As the talks began, the first « 
battalion, the Parachute Regi- 
mcnl. was withdrawn from the t 
province in what appeared to be I 
an 3 1 tempt to relieve tension. 
This brought the number of i 
troops down to 18,000, the 
same level as just before the 
IRA ceasefire. 

The mood among politicians 
gathering at Slormoni yesterday 
was such that by lunch time, 
when Senator George Mitchell 
chairman of the peace talks, ar- 
rived, the question was not what 
to talk about but whether there 
would be any talks at all. David 
Irvine, spokesman for the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party, sum- 
med up the pessimism over the 
talks: “1 suppose the best thing 
they can hope for is they don t 
break up after 30 seconds." 

Sir Patrick Mayhew and Dick 
Spring, the British and Irish 
Government representatives, 
came face to face at lea time, 
still smarting from bitter ex- 
changes last week over the han- 
dling of the Drumcree march. 

Free trip 1 

JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

A new Code of Conduct for 
MPS, published yesterday, was 
amended at the last minute 
after revelations in the Inde- 
pendent that four MPs enjoyed 

an all -expenses- paid trip to a 

luxury Mediterranean resort as 
guests of Air Malta this month. 


Among the politicians at 
Stormont yesterday were David 
Trimble, head of the Ulster 
Unionist Party, the Rev Ian Pais- 
ley, leader of the DUP, John 
Hume, leader of the SDLP, 
and Dr John Alderdice, of the 
Alliance parly - all grim faced, 
and full of recriminations over 
the derailed peace process. 
Much of the tension centred on 
the revelation that Mr Trimble 
had held a meeting with Billy 
Wright a convicted UVF ter- 
rorist close to the loyalist para- 
militaries. He denounced crit- 
icisms as “outlandish . 

According to his opponents 
Mr Trimble had breached the 
Mitchell principles, set up as 
guidelines for the peace talks, 
that delegates should not sup- 
port violence or the threat of vi- 
olence in any form. 

Seamus Mallon, deputy 
SDLP leader, said the meeting 
seemed “intolerable". Dr Ald- 
erdice said: “I don’t think he 
even understands the size of the 
problem hes created in this 
community." 

As the delegates prepared for 
their individual half-hour folks 
with Senator Mitchell. Sinn 
Fein delegates arrived to protest 
against their exclusion. 

Marlin McGuinness accused 
Mr Trimble of leading an 
“armed rebellion' last week. He 



Police follow up 
raids with hunt 
for explosives 
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The Rev Ian Paisley outside Stormont Photograph: AFP 


said: “The reason we are here 
is to highlight the hypocrisy of 
the British government, David 
Trimble and Ian Paisley -There 
talks are a complete debacle. 

The unionists were no less 
outspoken in their criticisms. 
Mr Paisley attacked the SDLP 
for withdrawing from the Fo- 
rum, set up to support the 
peace talks, and claimed they 
too should be excluded. 

He said: *Tve listened to Mr 
Hume saying he’ll talk to any- 
body, any time, any place. But 
when 1 asked him for a bilater- 
al meeting be refused point 
blank to folk to us." 

Mr Paisley refused to be 
drawn on the controversy over 
Mr Trimble. “I am not my 
brother’s keeper," he said. 


Mr Trimble, meanwhile, in his 
meeting with Sir Patrick, sug- 
gested that the four main par- 
ties should meet John Major in 
an effort to move talks forward. 

For the gloomiest politicians 
it was all too much. Robert Mc- 
Cartney. MP and leader of the 
UK unionist party, suggested for 
the present they should call the 
whole thing off. It emerged 
last night that Mr Hume and the 
three~oihcr SDLP MPs will 
meet the Prime Minister at 
Downing Street this afternoon. 

Mr McCartney said: “There 
is a case to he made [for] a cool- 
ing off period When emotions 
are heightened, you have to look 
at whether that's an atmos- 
phere conducive lo discussion. ' 

Anthony Bevins, page 15 


PETER VICTOR 

A painstaking search was under 
way last night for what police be- 
lieve is a large hoard of explo- 
sives stored by an IRA team 
which had been planning a se- 
ries of bomb attacks on London. 

Enough timers and batteries 
for 36 bombs were recovered in 
raids on houses in London on 
Monday, when seven men were 
arrested. Forensic science teams 
continued to search for explo- 
sives at addresses in Tooting and 

Peckhain, south London. 

Scotland Yard confirmed that 
officers were rearching for ex- 
plosives intended for bombing 
public utilities such as gas, water 
and electricity installations. 

The seven men remained in 
custody under the Prevention of 
Terrorism Act and were being 
questioned about the timers. 

Police said these and the pow- 
er units to go with them bad been 

charged up and London and the 
South-east were only hours away 
from the start of a potentially 
devastating campaign. 

Commander John Grieve, 
head of the anti-terrorist squad, 
said the men would be ques- 
tioned initially about the plot 
which the raids disrupted, but 
they might be questioned later 
about other matters. 

Police have enjoyed a series 
of successes in uncovering arms 
and explosive caches in Britain 


and Ireland over the past few 
years. 

A few days before the IRAs 
attack on Osnabruck barracks 
in Germany last month, police 
in the Irish Republic swooped 
on a bomb factory on a remote 
farm in CTonaslee* Co Laois. 
Semtex, home-made explosives 
and bomb-making equipment, 
including timers and batteries, 
were among the taauL 

Eariier this year, the flat in 
Lewisham, south London, used 
by Ed O'Brien, whose bomb 
blew up on a bus, was found to 
contain 15kg of Semtex. 20 
tuners, four detonators, an in- 
cendiary device and ammunibon. 

In April last year, police 
found almost 40 weapons, 
including sub-machine guns 
and rifles outside Belfast. They 
were thought to be for use by 
loyalists. . 

Thai month, Irish police 
found three mortars, nine det- 
onators and more than 1,000 
rounds of ammunition. Officers 
said the mortars were of the 
type fired by the IRA. 

Also in April, four suspected 
members of the extreme re- 
publican group, the Irish Na- 
tional Liberation Army, 
including a man once named in 
court as the organisation’s chief 
of staff, appeared in court 
charged in connection with the 
discovery of an arms cache 
near Dublin. 


«« NAPS 

- nerve agent pre-treatment tablets -were tokenmrety 
eight hours by British troops to protert against possible 
Iraqi chemical attacks in the 1991 conflict . 

Now the Defence Evaluation and Research Agency has 
revealed plans to equip troops with a skin ° 

a smoker’s patch, impregnated with new drugs, hyoseme 
and physostigmine. DrRick Hall, diief scientist at the 
Chemical and Biological Defence Establishment at Porton 
Down, said the combination of the new drugs providca 
much more effective protection than existing NAPb 
tablets. 

A restaurateur has lost a five-year fight to clear his 
name, after being twice convicted of kicking to death a 
fellow prisoner in a police station cell. Malcolm Kennedy. 
48, of Stoke Newington, north London, had protested ms 
innocence from the outset and claimed he was “framed 
by a police cover-up to protect an unidentified officer. 

In 1991, he was jailed for life for murdering 56-year-old 
Irish labourer Patrick Quinn in the cell at Hammersmith 
police station, west London, but a retrial was ordered by 
the Court of Appeal. The 1 1-week retrial at the Old Bailey 
in 1994 resulted in his conviction of manslaughter on the 
grounds that he was so drank that he could not form the 
necessary intent to murder. He was sentenced to nine 
years. Yesterday his appeal against the conviction was 
dismissed- 
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to Malta prompts new code of conduct warning to MPs 
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D omesday Book parishes have tost a High Court 
battle against plans to build thousands of new homes 
to meet the needs of Stansted airport. Felsted, Thkeley, 
Birchanger and Little Dunmow parish councils in Essex, 
and a local conservation group, banded together in a bid 
to save from extinction their “quintessential^ English" 
way of life. 

But a judge refused their plea to quash part of the local 
plan for their area dealing with the location of housing to 
serve Stansted, Britain's fastest-growing airport. The 
villagers also wanted a second public inquiry into the 
highly controversial issue of making the right provision for 
the airport expected to expand in the near future from 
eight million to 15 million passengers a year. 


THE INDEPENDENT ABROAD 


The code tightens up the 
definition of ethical standards 
expected of MPs and sets out 
guidelines to how the new rules 
should be interpreted, follow- 
ing the vote last year by the 
Commons to enact the findings 
of Lord Nolans inquiry. 

The main changes brought m 
were the ban on paid advoca- 
cy, following the “cash for ques- 


tions" scandals, and the 
disclosure of outside earnings 
related to membership of 
Parliament. 

The code contains six pages 
of guidance on the advocacy’ 
rule, which includes a paragraph 
about foreign visits inserted by 
MPs on the select committee on 
standards and privileges after 
the Independent's report. 


The four MPs who spent the 
weekend in Malta, to mark Air 
Malta’s ID-millionth passen- 
ger, were Lady Olga Maitland 
(C. Sutton and Cbeara), Simon 
Coombs (C, Swindon), Gerald 
Kaufman (Lab. Manchester 
Gorton and former shadow 
foreign secretary) and Barry 
Sheerman (Lab, HuddersBeld). 

The guide published with 


the code savs: “Members arc re- 
minded that when accepting for- 
eign visits they should be 
mindful of the reputation of the 
House." 

It adds: “The knowledge 
obtained by Members on such 
visits can often be of value to the 
House as a whole". But goes on: 
“There is a point at which pro- 
moting the interests, of Jfor 


example) a foreign government 
from which hospitality has been | 

received, crosses the line : 
between informed comment 
and advocacy." 

The code also sets out the 
seven principles of conduct 
MPs are expected to observe: 
selflessness, integrity, objectiv- 
ity, accountability, openness, 
honesty and leadership. 
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Picks up five times 
more women than 
i a Lamborghini. ■ 

§|| Forqet your Italian racers. This little babe-magnet is the Daihatsu Hijet MPV. Don't laugh. It packs in 
M six comfortable seats. A five speed gear box. Two sun roofs. Even a 3 year/60,000 mile warranty. Q 
9 Dii+ w k a t really makes the Hijet MPV so attractive? The £167,503 change from a Lamborghini of course. B 
Ourprice^ just £8,497 on the road. For more information call us on 0800 521 700. fl 
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The image drivers: headstrong, suggestive 


news 
, sexy . . . 



ppy voiKswagon Golf girl, amt coy, but worldly, Nicole of Renault Clio fame (right) aim to flatter independent women, but the obession with image alone may be offputting to serious car-buyers 

. . . but for women it’s the Wax factor that sells the car 


LIZ HUNT 

Sex sells io meo bul Wax works 
best for the independent, af- 
fluent, professional woman who 
wants to bay a car rather than 
an image. Television advertise- 
ments for the Vauxhall Corea, 
fronted by the effervescent 
Ruby Wax are, according to new 
research, the “least" disliked 
by women. 

The advert that women dis- 
like the most is the sex-on-the- 
bemnet scenario for the Peugeot 
306, in which a sultry-voiced 
female propositions a beautiful 
man with the line, “Nice car - 
want to show me me wbat 
it can do?" 

Images of bondage, black 
magic and domineering women, 
intended to entice the gentler 
sex into a Nissan Micra - “The 
car they 3 II want to drive" - also 
get the thumbs down. Seventy 
percent say that the “women on 
fop strategy'', also used by Fiat 
for the Panto, “does not reflect 
women’s needs". 

“Basically, anything that 


focuses on the car as a means 
of sexual attraction is disliked 
by women,” says Julia Joblmg 
of the Cowie Group, one of the 
country’s biggest car retailers 
which has surveyed 200 women 
drivers. “What women want 
from a car is reliability, safety, 
and economy - boring con- 
cepts for the creative egos in ad- 
vertising agencies - and what 
they want from the advertising 
is realism about the way they 
live, as wives, mothers and 
people with jobs. 

Yet the “buy the car, get the 
bird" mentality of the 1970s, 
which demanded a blonde in 
b3dni to be draped over every 
new motor, still permeates 
thinking by car manufacturers 
and agencies. And when women 
cease to be sex objects in ad- 
verts, they become sexually- 
aggressive instead. 
.Manufacturers, may invest 
heavily in developing care for 
women - who account for more 
than 60 per cent of sales in the 
small car market- but their at- 
tempts at promoting the vehi- 



Foputar image: The Uauxftall Corsa advertisement, fronted by Ruby Wax, was least disliked by women in the research 


cles on television, at a cost of 
£200m a year, leaves almost 
two-thirds of the female popu- 


lation feeling patronised, and 
three-quarters complaining that 
the adverts stereotype women. 


Gavin _Green, editor-in-chief 
of Car magazine agrees: “Some 
of the advertising is so obscure. 


so image-oriented. It’s alleged- 
ly being done to appeal to 
women, but it’s ail emotional 


imagery, nothing to do with the 
fact that the car is good because 
of . . .etc, etc." 

The classic advert of the 
1980s, which launched model 
Paula Hamilton as the Volk- 
swagon Golf girl who ditches 
her rich kwer, a fur coat and her 
jewellery but keeps the keys to 
the car, may represent the peak 
in women-oriented car adver- 
tising. “She may have been a 
kept woman but she was mak- 
ing a break for her indepen- 
dence and that summed up 
everything about the car and ap- 
pealed to women everywhere,” 
one industry source said. 

Moderation is the key it 
seems and research carried out 
by Renault for its “Papa and 
Nicole” Clio campaign, the sec- 
ond most disliked advert in the 
Cowie research, suggests that 
viewers object to any attempt to 
make Nicole too sexual or even 
too independent. 

Cathy Baker, strategic ad- 
vertising planner for Publicis 
which devised the long-run- 
ning “Nicole" campaign, said 


the adverts were intended to ap- 
peal to men and women across 
the board, hence Papa, and his 
glamourous lover, plus Nicole 
and her boyfriends and her 
grandmother, too. 

“7felevision is used tradition- 
ally to create an image, to stim- 
ulate interest and to get the 
viewer on the long list. Other 
advertising outlets - like mag- 
azines, newspapers, mail shots 
- are used to target buyers,” Ms 
Baker said. 

Advertising that most ap- 
peals to women combines hu- 
mour with an independent 
image, which is probably why 
Ruby Wax works so well - 
whether she’s marshalling men 
on a shopping trip, or escaping 
from her colonic irrigation ses- 
sion at a health farm in her 
nippy little Corsa. The Wax 
advert also succeeded in the 
most important rating for car 
manufacturers. It topped the 
brand awareness league with 90 
percent recognition by women 
drivers. 

Leading article, page 13 


Britons roam wider but 
leave the bicycle at home 


LOUISE JURY 

Britons are travelling further 
and faster, relying more than 
ever on the car, while aban- 
doning the bicycle and walking. 

The average Briton now trav- 
els 6.521 miles within Great 
Britain a year - the highest 
figure yet recorded. Mr and Ms 
Average spend 15 days of the 
year doing 1,052 journeys at an 
average speed of 18. 2mpb, ac- 
cording to Government figures 
published yesterday. A quarter 
of a century ago the average 
speed was I2.7mph. 

The latest National Travel 
Sun ev is based on the experi- 
ences of more than 10,000 
families from 1993 to last year. 
The survey is used by the 
Department of Transport for 
forecasting traffic levels and 
monitoring accident rates. 

{p.This kmd of data helps be- 
cause we can see, for example, 
that people are buying more 
bikes than ever but fewer are us- 
ing them. Then wc can launch 
something like last week’s na- 
tional cycling strategy io help to 
do some thing about it,” a 
spokesman said. 



1975/76 

1985/86 

1989/91 

1933/95 

Walk 

325 

35Q 

328 

308 

Bicycle 

30 

25 

21 

17 

Car driver 

261 

317 

3 87 

389 

Car passenger 

167 

200 

232 

230 

Motorcycle 

9 

9. 

6 

4 

British Rail 

11 

12 

12 

10 

Taxl/mWcab 

3 

7 

11 

9 

AH forms 

935 

1.024 

1,091 

1,052 


The typical Briton makes 
fewer but longer journeys than 
five years ago, when he' or she 
covered 6,475 miles. Shop- 
ping and other personal busi- 
ness account for most of the 
increase. 

More than four-fifths of all 
personal travel mileage is done 
by car and nearly seven out of 
10 households have access to 
one, with a subsequent drop in 
demand for dower modes of 
transport such as bases. 

Mr and Ms Average walk 
only 200 miles a year - 3 per 
cent of all mileage compared to 
53 per cent 20 years ago. City- 
dwellers and Scots go by foot 
more than people in the shires. 
Women aged between 16 and 


29 walk most frequently of all. 

Ceding accounts for only 37 
miles per person per year. Af- 
ter particu/ariy rapid growth in 
the 1980s, rail travel has now 
fallen back to its 19S5-86 level. 
Young and old women use bus- 
es most frequently. 

The figures show that men of 
all ages travel further than 
women, with men aged be- 
tween 30 and 59 the most fre- 
quent travellers, covering an 
average 11.014 miles a year. But 
women are catching up. 

The number of women bold- 
ing a driving licence rose from 
29 to 55 per cent between 
1975-76 and 1993-95. Egbty per 
cent of men had a driving li- 
cence by 1989. 


Commuting is the most im- 
portant single purpose for trav- 
el, accounting for as much as a 
fifth of all mileage. The cost per 
mile of going to work by pub- 
lic transport has risen by more 
than the rate of inflation, with 
fares on buses outside London, 
for example, soaring by 54 per 
cent in the last 20 years. 

Getting to work now takes 
longer, up from 24 minutes 
five years ago to 25 minutes. 
The central London commuter 
has an even worse deal, with a 
typical journey time of 56 min- 
utes, up from 54. 

London is the exception to 
several rules. Londoners trav- 
el an average 5,100 miles a year, 
22 per cent below the British 
average. But they walk 21 per 
cent further than the rest of the 
country and travel twice as 
much by rail. 

The elderly do not travel as 
much as the middle-aged but 
are travelling more. They in- 
creasingly have access to a car 
but they drive more slowly than 
other groups, with a third of 1 
journeys in which a man aged ] 
between 70 and 79 is the driver I 
completed at under 30mph. ! 
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Equity deal set to release classic 
programmes from TV vaults 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Equity, the actors’ union, yes- 
terday backed a controversial 
new payments deal for cable 
and satellite networks , which is 
expected to unlock the vast 
BBC and ITV archives for 
screening on subscription TV 
services. 

Broadcasters predicted that 
n&iy old and once-popular 
programmes from the BBC and 
ITV vaults would at last begin 
to replace the steady diet of im- 
ports from Australia and the 
US, which has dominated cable 
and satellite schedules in part 
because of the lack of a deal 
with Equity'. ’ 

The agreement, which will 
lead toa royalty payments sys- 
tem set at 17 per cent for the 
sale of. BBC and ITV pro- 


grammes to the so-called sec- 
ondary market, was approved by 
a margin of two to one in a 
postal ballot. It covers pay 
channels such as Sky Tfelevirion. 

UK Gold and the new Grana- 
da Phis service, which will fea- 
ture repeats of such series as 
Coronation Street and Cracker. 

The remit was a vfctoty for 
the council of British Actors’ 
Equity, which negotiated die 
deal wiih the two leading broad- 
casters, and which campaigned 
vigorously to convince members 
to back iL 

A vocal minority had fought 
to reject the deaL warning that 
a royalty payment, based on a 
percentage of the amount for 
which programmes are sold, 
would not be as lucrative as the 
traditional “readuafe” system, 
which guarantees set payment 
for all repeats, based on the 


original fee paid to billed actors. 

The minority argued that 
the BBC and ITV' might be en- 
couraged to sell programmes at 
less than market rates to cable 
and satellite channels that the 
broadcasters themselves con- 
trol This, it was claimed, would 
cheat actors. Two ITV compa- 
nies have already launched pay- 
TV channels, and several more 
are poised to do so. 

But as pan of the deaL Eq- 
uity, die BBC and ITV' have 
promised to abide by the 
decisions of an independent 
arbiter in the ev ent of any dis- 
agreement about the true mar- 
ket value of a programme sale. 

Ian McGany. general secre- 
tary of Equity. said: "The agree- 
ssems wifi enable the BBC and 
UV companies tc sell their 
archive and new programming 
to the growing UK cable and 


satellite market, which up un- 
til now has been almost totally 
dominated by foreign imported 
programming.” 

To sweeten the deal for mem- 
bers, the BBC and ITV have 
also agreed to contribute to a 
new pension scheme for actors, 
and will increase the minimum 
fees it jrays for programming on 
the main channels. 

The Equity Council is expec- 
ted to start negotiations with 
Pact, the independent produc- 
ers' association, to reach a deal 
on payments for repeats. 

Mr' McGany conceded that 
the vote had been divisive, and 
moved quickly to heal the 
wounds. “I know that some 
members were reluctant to ac- 
cept a royalty system” he said. 
■Bui I can assure them that the i 
new agreements will produce [ 
significant additional earnings.” j 
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Botham hits back at Imran’s ‘unfair’ 



CLARE GARNER 

The naked personal animosity 
between Ian Botham and Imran 
Khan was obvious in the High 
Court yesterday as the former 
England captain spent his sec- 
ond day in the witness bo.v dur- 
ing the'Kbel action between two 
of the world's finest cricket 
■'all-rounders'*. 

The court heard that the 
former Pakistan captain had 
written a savage review of Both- 
am's biography, published in the 
Sunday Times on 9 October 
1994. in which he referred to the 


England player as Ramhotham 
- a man who portrayed himself 
as a “Sylvester Stallone hero” 
but was in fact a bitter man who 
had “lost in life”. 

Charles Gray QC, for Both- 
am and Allan Lamb, read to the 
court some of the damning 
extracts from Imran's review: 

. . on more than one occasion 
Ram both am had to sort out the 
baddies not by the cricket bat 
or ball, but with a beefy punch. 
He also had to survive an Indi- 
ana Jones-style tour to (he j un- 
ities of Pakistan. Even in 
■e-star hotels he had to face 


411 

$ 


creepy-crawlies. I'm surprised 
be did not get attacked by a 
crocodile in Die bath. After the 
[hotel] ordeal ... he had to face 
cheating Pakis on the cricket 
field. And with an upset stom- 
ach." Botham told the court he 
felt this was an unfair attack. 

Inuan wrote in his review that 
Botham had twice -in 1981 and 
1989 - turned down trips to 
South Africa because of “cold 
financial calculations" rather 
than the country’s racist policies. 
Botham said this was “totally 
untrue" and that he always 
stood up to racism. It was. 


however, the remark of a South 
African businessman which had 
called a hall to the trip, Both- 
am told the court When he was 
told by the businessman that he 
could dine in the same restau- 
rant in South Africa with the 
West Indian cricketer Viv 
Richards only if Richards were 
made an “honorary white", be 
cancelled the visit. “The finan- 
cial side never even got dis- 
cussed", Botham told the court 
Imran said in the review that 
he was in “no doubt" about who 
was the “real hero of the book". 
“Botham’s wife Kathy. I wish 


her all the luck for the remain- 
der of her marriage." Looking 
at Imran and his five-months 
pregnant wife Jemima. Botham 
hit back: *1 thought it was an ex- 
tremely arrogant remark ... my 
wife and I have a very success- 
ful marriage thank you." 

Botham said he never want- 
ed the case to come to trial. “As 
I said in the letter {to Imran in 
1994] quite dearly all I wanted 
was an apology ... to have two 
sportsmen standing here in 
court is not what I wanted Then 
the whole game changed That 
made ray blood boil." 


The court has heard that 
about a week before the trial. 
Imran announced that he want- 
ed to introduce a new defence 
which alleged that Botham was 
guOtv of ball-urapering in two 
Test matches in 1982. Television 
footage shown by Mr Gray, for 
Botham, showed the cricketer 
with the ball but Botham dis- 
missed the claim that he was 
cheating. “J was simply trying to 
get the ball back into a circular 
shape," he said. He pointed out 
he was doing it “in full view of 
the umpires" and said it was an 
act he had done throughout his 


career. In the second set oflfet- 
roatch footage he «» shown 
throwins the ball back u. 
wicketkeeper. Illustrating*™ 5 
a ball in his hand, Botham ex- 
plained how he became sweaty 
when he had been bowhng for 
a long time and how the new 
ball, kept in the umpire’s pock- 
et for an hour or two m a plas- 
tic bag. could be “quite moist 
Said Botham: “[The umpire] 
used to get his gloves, go lure 
this, and throw it back lo me. 
No more. Nothing sinister. 

Cross examining Botham. 
George Carman QC. for Imran. 


h c «an hv asking him ifhewai 
ahravs truthful Bothamrqstfefc 
-An often an I can be. We 'repot 

all saints” . 

Mr Carman men astern Book, 
am whv he had issuedwrife- 
asainst ’ihe Mail on Sunday m d 
the jVlwv of the World in 
but subsequently dropped, 
ihem. “Whv sue in the fait 
place? " he asked Botham. He 
suggested the reason was that 
Botham knew that ihP 5$K 
stance of what was said m are: 
articles was true and that this.: 
would he proved in court. : 

The case continues today.": / 


After the party: Punters who over imbibe after a night at the races find that the journey home may ta ke longer than expected ^ 

Police on a winner in 
drink-driver stakes 


JAMES CUSICK 

There is no shortage of places 
to drink on a sunny summer 
evening at Royal Windsor race- 
course: the Pam- Politics bar. the 
Ruffles Nightclub bar. the Piper 
champagne tent, the Perrier- 
Jouet bar. the Jamsiick bar. the 
Ice bar. the bars of the Paddock 
Pavilion and the Cocktail and 
the Buffet bar. 

Rodney, from Hammer- 
smith in London, kitted out in 
blazer, panama hat and scarce- 
ly touched binoculars appreci- 
ated the difficulties he was 
about lo face. On his mobile 
telephone, he was shouting: 
“George. Listen. George. 
George! Where are we drink- 
ing tonight, where are we drink- 
ing?" 

By the lime the jockeys had 
mounted for the evenings first 
race, the 6.30 Piccadilly Selling 
Stakes, the Windsor car park 
was full, with about two thou- 
sand cars. George had parked 
his green TVR in the members’ 
area. R> idncy arrived by train 
and coach from Windsor sta- 
tion. A shout of “Rodne> eyev!" 
was 1* illowed by the quick dis- 
appearance of a jug of Pimm's 
No. i and a dash to the Tote win- 
dow fora wager on the 7.00. the 
Thunder “Thrill of it .All" Maid- 
en Fillies Stakes. 

In the car park a few chauf- 
feurs chatted to each other. 
“ Racing? One long drinking ses- 
sion in te mi pled by a few hors- 
es." The professional drivers 
nodded at the observation that 
three or four years ago "a lot of 
chauffeurs w ere at h ux>". How- 


ever. one night at Ascot a few 
years ago, “they {the police] got 
them ail outside the course on 
the OQc-way system. Ducks in 
shooting gaUciy, it was." 

Hambros. sponsor of the 
8.30 race, had laid on special 
coaches from London and 
Brighton for its corporate hos- 
pitality guests. One of the 
bank’s employees said: “We re- 

‘Racing? One long 
drinking session, 
interrupted by a 
few horses ... a 
few chauffeurs 
were at it too' 

alise drinking, how shall 1 put 
it. occurs. So we advise the use 
of our coach." 

George and Rodney were 
not part of the Hambros party. 
A second jug was ordered with 
“You have remembered to put 
the Pimm's in. haven't you, 
darling? Ha. ha. ha. ha." 

George was unaware the 
Government was worrying 
about him. 

Yesterday the Transport min- 
ister. Stephen Noms. launched 
a six-week advertising cam- 
paign with the warning that 
“Drinking and driving wrecks 
lives". Unusually, the £lm cam- 
paign will not feature television 
adverts but will instead use ra- 
dio and posters lo try winning 
the summer battle against 


drink-driving. 

Half an hour after the bars at 
the races dosed. Sergeant Pete 
Olipbani, and his team of offi- 
cers from Thames Valley's traf- 
fic division at Thplow, were out 
on the streets around Windsor 
and the routes back to the M4 
and M2S motorways. 

Armed with new radar equip- 
ment from the United States, 
known as the LTI 20-20, PC 
Martin Harper checked the 
speed, of cars along Alma Road 
and Imperial Road, both 30mph 
zones. Cars passed: 38, 41, 43, 
36, 40, 67. “Sixty-seven !" 

As PC Harper waved the car 
down, it slowed, almost 
stopped, and then accelerated 
away. Two officers ran back to 
the car and gave chase. They did 
not catch it. Two more chases 
ensued, after two more “falled- 
to-st ops". Among those who did 
stop and were breath-tested, 
there were no positive readings. 

Sgt Oliphant said : “So far 
this month we’ve had 23 posi- 
tive tests. That’s around Slough, 
Eton. Windsor and the near mo- 
torways. Last month there were 
over 50 positives.” 

And those that got away? 
“Chances are they were over the 
limit and knew it They knew 
they would be facing a' ban, a 
large fine, and so they did what 
they did." 

Although the police in Wind- 
sor and elsewhere are still kept 
busy with drink-drivers, the 
message over the past decade 
has been getting through. Last 
year, 11,900 drivers and riders 
in road accidents were breath- 
tested and 63 per cent failed. 



Road test: A woman driver being questioned by police after race night at Windsor 


In 1985 45.000 drivers were test- 
ed: 28.1 per cent failed. 

More people, on the De- 
partment of Transport’s statis- 
tics. show that people are 
generally drinking less if they 


drive; more people are leaving 
their cars at home; and, as a re- 
sult, accidents related lo alco- 
hol are much less 
numerous. Yesterday Mr Norris 
said; “We are focusing the cam- 


paign on what a tiny, selfish mi- 
nority of drivers’ thoughtless be- 
haviour might do to themselves, 
as well as the tragedies they may 
cause others. 1 hope the mes- 
sage finally gels through." 


ip, < 

group set up and financed by the 
drinks industry lo promote sen- 
sible drinking yesterday an- 
nounced that it was setting up 
a task force with the aim of 
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curbing under-age drinking. . 

The group, which plans t(fc 
taold its first meeting next 
month, will canvass opinions 
from under-lSson how best to 
tackle the problem. 


Dalai Lama urges British 
help for ‘occupied’ Tibet 


LOUISE JURY 

The Dalai Lama yesterday ap- 
pealed for British help in bring- 
ing China to the negotiating 
table at the start of a high-level 
diplomatic offensive on behalf 
of his Tibetan people. 

Speaking lo 200 members of 
both Houses of Parliament, the 
Tibetan leader said he wanted 
talks on the future of Tibet and 
called for “urgent intervention 
and action" by the international 
community to secure them. 

China had earlier warned 
that the decision to allow the 
Dalai Lama to address peers 
and MFs would have an adverse 
effect on Sino-British relations. 

The Tibetan leader admitted 
the delicate negotiations over 
Hong Kong made it more dif- 
ficult for Britain lo exert pres- 
sure. But he said: “The reality 
today is that Tibet is an occu- 
pied country under colonial 


rule. This is the essential issue 
which must be addressed and 
resolved through negotiations. 

“Tibet -an ancient nation with 
a unique culture and civilisation 
- is disappearing fast In en- 
deavouring to protect my nation 
from this catastrophe, I have al- 
ways sought to be guided by re- 
alism, moderation and patience. 

“However, it has now become 
clear that our efforts alone are 
not sufficient to bring the 
Chinese government to tbe 
negotiating table." 

The best way of solving con- 
flict was through dialogue, be 
said. “As soon as some positive 
indication comes from the Chi- 
nese side, Fra ready to talk." 

The Dalai Lama has been the 
political as well as the spiritual 
leader since China invaded 
Tibet in 1950. He has lived in 
exile since 1959 while fellow- 
countrymen who remained 
have suffered repression and 


political persecution under 
Chinese rule. 

The week-long visit by the 
Dalai Lama, his eighth to 
Britain, follows a successful 
visit to Germany last month af- 
ter which the Bonn parliament 
backed a resolution condemn- 
ing China’s human rights record 
in Tibet China refaiiated by 
cancelling visits by senior lead- 
ers, jeopardising trading Jinks. 

In Britain, an intense lobby- 
ing campaign secured him a 
meeting yesterday with Robin 
Cook. Labour’s foreign affairs 
spokesman, and he is due lo 
meet Malcolm Rifkind, the 
Foreign Secrctaiy, today. 

Cul Ttankai, a Chinese for- 
eign ministry spokesman, said: 
“By inviting the Dalai Lama to 
visit Britain and offering him a 
forum, the Tibetan group of the 
British House of Commons 
abets the Dalai’s action to split 
the motherland. It will bring 


about adverse effects to the 
Sino-British relations " 

But the visit was thought un- 
likely to develop into a diplo- 
matic crisis. 

Yesterday, tbe Dalaj Lama 
repealed his assertion that be 
was not seeking full indepen- 
dence for Tibet at present but 
wanted a compromise that re- 
stored the rights of his people. 

He dismissed allegations from 
British Buddhists that he was 
persecuting bis own people. The 
New Kadampa Tradition claims 
he sent security forces into Ti- 
betan refugee settlements in In- 
dia to root out worshippers of a 
deity. Doge Shugden. His British 
opponents have threatened to 
demonstrate against him. 

The Dalai Lama urged jour- 
nalists to go to India to check 
for themselves. He added that 
the Dotje Shugden deity “de- 
generates an essential pan of 
Buddhism". 


Charities stunned as Diana quits 


The Princess of Wales has re- 
signed as patron or president of 
almost 100 charities, it was 
announced yesterday, writes 
Louise Jury. 

Tbe move, only a day 3frer 
her marriage to the Prince of 
Wales ended, shocked many of 
tbe bodies she has championed 
in recent years. 

Instead she is to concentrate 
on helping six: the Centrcpoint 
charity, which provides shelter 
for the homeless; the English 
National Ballet: the Leprosy 
Mission, linked with Mother 
Teresa: the National Aids Trust: 
Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Sick Children and the Roy- 
al Marsden Hospital in London, 
which specialises in cancer 


research and treatment. 

Those she has dropped in- 
clude tbe British Red Cross. 
Help the Aged, the Parkin- 
son’s Disease Society, Bam ar- 
il os and Relate, the marriage- 
guidance body. 

Jane Atkinson, spokeswoman 
for tbe Princess, said the deci- 
sion was made “with regret". 

It is understood she wanted 
her former charities to be free 
lo seek another royal patron, 
now she is technically no longer 
a member of the RnyaJ Family. 

Ms Atkinson said: “The 
Princess is hoping to develop a 
hard-working programme with 
private and public engageroenis 
in partnership with her chosen 
charities." 


Although letters were sen! 
out lo the charities on Monday, 
some did not know of tbe 
decision when the announce- 
ment was made yesterday. They 
reacted with surprise at the 
news, which came only months 
after the Princess expressed a 
desire in be a “Queen of hearts” 
in her Panorama interview. 

Many of the losers may find 
it difficult to attract financial 
support without a star-altraction 
royal as patron. John Mayo, di- 
rector of Help the Aged, said 
I heir income had quadrupled 
under the Princess's patron- 
age and they were "greatly sad- 
dened" to lose her. 

“The Princess of Wales has 
brought tight and hope to the 


lives of thousands of older peo- 
pie both at home and abroad." 

Diane Yeo. chief executive of : r" 
the Malcolm Sargent Cancer 
Fund for Children, said she; . 
was sorry' the Princess had re- . 
signed and hoped they would be : 
able to find a new royal suph 
porter. At least one charity, the ’ 
Ty Hafan Children's Hospice in v 
South Wales which is not yet- 
built. plans to ask herto change r 
her mind. 

Of the chosen charities, 
Derek Bodeil. director of the 
National Aids Trust, said. they ’ 
were thrilled: “We believe she^ ' 
has done more than almost ; 
anyone else to combat the stig- 
ma and misconceptions that • 
still surround HJV/Aids.” 


Renewing your home insurance 
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and want to save money ? 
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School governors 
try to block tables 


H Hill House Hammond 

CuttingThe CbsfitDj^Your Insurance 


More than 1.000 school gov- 
erning bodies have pledged to 
withhold (he results of tests and 
assessments for 1 1-year-olds in 
an attempt to block primary 
school league tables. 

The National Association of 
Head Teachers said it expected 
more to follow. It denied that 
the protest over the Govern- 
ment’s U-turn on the tables had 
been a flop. The general sec- 
retary, David Hart, said the 
result of the union's survey 
amounted to a “substantial vote 
of no confidence by governors 
in the Government's policy". 

The NAHT survey covered 
about 12,000 schools where 
children sat National Curricu- 
lum tests in May, and where it 
has members. Of the 3.436 who 
replied. 1 J72 governing bodies 
sard they would withhold results. 
1.740 said they would not and 
424 had yet to decide. 

Many of those deciding to 
submit results had written to the 


NAHT making it clear they did 
so with reluctance, Mr Hart suid. 

Heads, teachers and gover- 
nors were angered in February 
when the Secretary of Slate for 
Education. Gillian Shephard, 
announced that the Govern- 
ment would publish national 
performance tables of (his 
year’s I I-year-olds’ tests in Eng- 
lish. maths and science. 

She had previously promised 
to wait until the tests - only in 
their second year - had “bed- 
ded down". She changed her 
mind after last year’s results 
showed that only half of 1 1-year- 
olds bad reached the expected 
standard in maths and English. 

The Government believes 
“league tables" have helped to 
raise secondary school stan- 
dards and Mr Shephard said 
primary schools clearly needed 
the same stimulus. Mr Hart said 
the survey showed schools had 
“not been deceived by the Gov- 
ernment's U-turn 


DAILY POEM 


Not Adlestrop 

By Dannie Abse 

Not Adlestrop, no - besides, the name 
hardly mailers. Nor did 1 languish in June heat. 

Simply, I stood, too early, on the empty platform, 
and tiie wrong train came in slowly, surprised, slopped. 
Directly facing me. from a window, 
u very, very pretty girl leaned ouL 

When 1, all instinct, 

stared at her. she. all instinct, inclined her head away 
as if she’d divined the much married life in me. 
or as if she might spot up platform, 
some unlikely familiar. 

For mv pari, under the clock, i continued 
my scrutiny with unmitigated pleasure. 

And she knew it, she certainly knew it, and would 
not glance at me in (he silence of not Adlestrop. 

Only when the train heaved noisily, only 
when it jolted, when it slid away, only rhcir. 
daring and secure, she smiled back at my smile, 
and I. daring and secure, waved back at her waving. 
And so it was. all the way down flic hurrying platform 
as the train gathered atrocious, speed 
towards Oxfordshire or Gloucestershire. 


To their hugely successful Poems mi the Undergrotuid. Cassell 
have added tin anthology of railway poetry. Marigolds Crow Wtd 
on Platforms, published tomorrow, and edited by Peggy Poole, 
of which Dannie Ahse's contribution is part. Meanwhile, llte 
Arts Council has recently published its First an J comprehen- 
sive Poetry Survey. With poetry now accounting for 2 per cent 
of the total UK book market (£15- 1 7.5m in value terms) and 
read regularly by 1ft per cent of adults, it continues to Find its 
most receptive audience in children, suggesting that sound, 
rhythm and rhyme, like music, are* things lo which we have an 
innate and early response. 
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politics 


Earnings gap 


‘widening’ in 


flexible market 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


Earnings inequality 1 in Britain is 
rising dramatically, increasing 
poverty and marginalisation, 
according to a new report from 
a leading economic think-tank. 

The stark warning that the 
UK and US need to tackle the 
social consequences of their 
flexible labour markets is all the 
more notable for coming from 
the Organisation for Econom- 
ic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. a body which has in the 
past lavishly praised the British 
Government for policies which 
have reduced unemployment. 

The new report says growing, 
inequality is not an acceptable 
price to pay for reduced un- 
employment. It takes the view 
that the UK has chosen to 
trade off equality for jobs, in 
contrast to high-unemployment 
Continental economies.* 

Shadow Chancellor Gordon 
Brown said the figures “con- 
firmed what we already know - 
that under the Tories only those 
at the lop have benefited from 
Government policies." 

The OECD's annual Em- 
pltjymt'nt Outlook foresees only 


a small drop in unemployment 
in the industrial countries as a 
whole in the next two years. The 
total will remain a little below 
34 million in 1997. it predicts. 

Britain is one of the handful 
of countries where it foresees a 
small decline in joblessness. It 
puts unemployment at an av- 
erage of 2.1 million next year, 
and implies that it could fall be- 
low 2 million by the end of 1997. 
It predicts a UK unemployment 
rate of 7.5 per cent in 1997, just 
below the OECD average. 

The report, to be published 
tomorrow, notes that the UK 
and the US are the only two 
countries where inequality is still 
increasing rapidly. Low-paid 
workers are also widespread in 
both countries. A quarter of all 
full-time workers in America 
and a fifth in Britain are in 
low-paid jobs, compared with 
around 10-15 per cent in other 
industrial economies. 

The two Anglo-Saxon econ- 
omies also have the lowest rates 
of upward mobility out of low- 
paid jobs, and the highest earn- 
ings volatility. Surprisingly, 
however, there is no evidence 
of an upward trend in tempo- 
rary work, which accounts for 


a lower proportion of jobs in 
Britain than in many other 
countries. 

The report says: The risk 
now facing a number of OECD 
countries is that labour market 
exclusion can easily turn into 
poverty and dependency.” It 
recommends changes to tax- 
ation and benefits to help 
people escape the poverty and 
unemployment traps, perhaps 
targeting reforms on groups 
that traditionally fare poorly m 
(he labour market, such as the 
young, the long-term unem- 
ployed and lone parents. 

It also argues that too many 
young people leave school with- 
out the knowledge needed for 
jobs in today's economy. 

Britain, it points out. has the 
lowest percentage of J 8-year- 
olds at school. Oaly 32* per 
cent of young men and 38 per 
cent of women remain in edu- 
cation at that age, compared to 
the OECD averages of 64 per 
cent and 66 per cent 

Many adult workers will need 
continuously to improve their 
skills if they are to reduce their 
risk of being out of work, the 
OECD says, placing a new em- 
phasis on lifelong learning. 



Remembrance: Virginia Bottomley, the Secretary of State for National Heritage, and Tony Benin MP, attending a Sendee of 
Westminster Abbey yesterday for Lord Jay, the Labour politician and ‘original Euro-sceptic’ who died aged 88 on 6 March Pnotograp • 


Rebels retreat over MoD homes sale 


Half of jobless refuse work 
paying less than benefit 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 


Around half the unemployed 
will rum down work if it leaves 
them worse off than being on 
benefit, a new study published 
yesterday suggests. 

But the work ethic remains 
strong and almost a quarter of 
the unemployed took jobs 
knowing they would be worse 
off as a'result. 

The study shows that money 
it is far from the only consider- 
ation when people decide 
whether Id lake a job or remain 
on benefit, the authors conclude. 

“The picture is much more 
complicated than the simple 
view that financial incentives 
alone decide whether people 
lake work," Janet Ford of the 
University of York’s Centre for 
Housing Policy said. “They do 
predominate, hut not in every 
case." 

The wage aspirations of the 
unemployed were modest. 
Main breadwinners were usually 
looking for net earnings of be- 
tween £130 and £160 a week, or 
had taken jobs paying that 
amount. For most "that only 


just covered their bills, food and 
clothing, leaving them little 
belter off than on benefit 

Home owners with mort- 
gages were most likely to work 
out what they needed "to live on 
but still take jobs which paid less 
than their outgoings - a course 
which left them af greater risk 
of poverty and debt as there is 
no in-work benefit to help own- 
er-occupiers with housing costs. 

Many tenants assumed they 
had to meet housing costs in full 
once in work, when in fact 
housing benefit helps. But the 
study casLs doubt on the effec- 
tiveness of the in-work benefits 
which are increasingly being 
used lo underpin low paid jobs. 

Half of those eligible for 
family credit and housing ben- 
efit - the chief in-work benefits 
- were not claiming them. Rea- 
sons given included difficulty in 
claiming them in the past, a 
strong desire to be free from 
benefit, the "hassle" of claim- 
ing and the belief that work 
should pay a living wage. 

The findings suggest that re- 
cent rises in rent and therefore 
benefit levels do not necessarily 
or always increase work disin- 


centives. “However they greatly 
add to the risk that those tak- 
ing low paid jobs will find them- 
selves no better or even worse 
off," Ms Ford said. And further 
increases might alter the deci- 
sions in favour of not working. 

Into Work? is available from 
Joseph Rowntree Foundation, 
40 Witter End, York YOS 6LP 
■ More than 4 million people 
are out ofwork- twice the num- 
ber officially unemployed, 
according to analysis of gov- 
ernment figures published yes- 
terday, writes Same Clement. 

Many of the “economically 
inactive" are members of an 
underclass which has multi- 
plied three-fold over the last 20 
years and who have given up 
looking for work. 

On examination of official 
data the left-leaning Employ- 
ment Policy Institute found that 
19.1 percent of households have 
no working adults compared 
with 6.5 per cent 20 years ago. 

The Government statistics 
show that 4.5 million individuals 
of working age lived in workless 
households in 1994 compared 
with 1.2 million two decades 
previously. 


lory rebels last night retreated 
over the £1.6bn sale of armed 
forces homes after Michael 
Portillo, the Secretary of State 
for Defence., made a series of 
concessions to head off a Gov- 
ernment defeat in the Com- 


mons. 

The Commons vote 6a the 
sale was 307-275, a govern- 
ment majority of 32. 

However, there were strong 
suspicions among Labour MPs 
that the concessions were re- 
inforced by heaw Treasury pres- 
sure. Senior " Conservative 


sources said Kenneth Clarke, 
the Chancellor, had sent Mr 
Portillo a note before the debate 
warning that decisions on ma- 
jor procurement schemes would 
be held up until the sale of the 
defence houses was clarified. 

The Cabinet has delayed de- 
cisions on the £2bn replacement 
for the Nimrod reconnaissance 
aircraft and two missile orders. 
The decisions could be taken at 
Cabinet’s overseas policy and 
defence committee tomorrow 
and an announcement that 
would mean thousands of jobs 
is due. 

Mr Portillo told the rebels 
that the sale and lease-back con- 


tract for 58,000 MoD homes 
would ensure families of armed 
forces members were consult- 
ed before the new owners could 
release more houses for sale by 
moving their present tenants to 
“comparable" accommodation. 

The quality of local schools 
would be taken into account, be- 
fore accepting a transfer of 
sites and, if the new owners pro- 
posed to redevelop a site after 
25 years of the lease had ex- 
pired. the Government would 
insist on four years' notice. 

The Defence Secretary also 
pledged “there will be no more 
mixing of civilian families 
among service homes: commu- 


nities will be kept intact so as 
to maintain the security and mu- 
tual support of the patch". 

Julian Brazier, who led the 
threatened rebellion by more 
than 20 Tbiy MPs, signalled that 
he would not be voting against 
the Government Nicholas Win- 
lerton. - who signed a Com- 
mons motion opposing the sale 
-said he would now support the 
Government 

AnotherTbry rebel, Quentin 
Davies , also signalled a retreat 
saying the concession “changes 
considerably the balance of the 
whole package". 

But Cyril Townsend said it 
was a “cheap-jack argument" 


for Mr Portillo to say the only 
way (o pay for the t' 1 tlO million 
reforhtshmeni of the homes 
was to .sell them. 

Sir Patrick Cormack also ex- 
pressed concern that the hous- 
es should be sold to a British 
buyer. Mr Portillo said each bid- 
der had a British element, but 
would not be drawn further. 

A Japanese hank is the front 
runner to buy the homes. 

David dark, the shadow De- 
fence Secretary, said the deal 
was bad for the defence fami- 
lies and the Ministry of Defence, 
but made it clear a Labour Gov- 
ernment would honour con- 
tracts signed by the Tories. 


Tories cost Labour assemblies at £100m 


JAMES CUS1CK 


The Conservative Party's elec- 
tion machine yesterday re- 
turned its attention to Labour's 
commitment to devolved as- 
semblies, and claimed that the 
stakes at the general election 
would be “nothing short of the 
integrity and survival of our 
country". 

The latest Tory attack on 
Labour's plans, following the 
Prime Ministers solo assault 
during the Scottish Grand 
Committee in Dumfries a fort- 
night ago, focused on the cost 


of devolved assemblies for Scot- 
land and Wales. Labour has not 
reaffirmed its belief that as- 
semblies for English regional 
chambers would be included in 
the plan lo devolve power away 
from Westminster, but Dr 
Brian Mawhinney, the Conserv- 
ative party chairman, never- 
theless included them in his 
arithmetic, calculating a cost to 
the tax payer of £108m a year. 

Dr Mawhinney also unveiled 
another poster that will be ap- 
pearing across the United King- 
dom. Labour's Union Jack is 
depicted as a white flag with. 


the message: “New Labour. 
No Britain." 

The number crunchers at 
Tory Central Office stated that 
a Scottish Parliament would 
cost about £50m a year, with a 
capital cost of £36m spread 
over the first five years. Jt esti- 
mates that the new parliament 
building would cost £12m, with 
annua] running costs of £43m. 

The annual cost of the Welsh 
assembly is put at £34, with run- 
ning costs of £29m a year. 
Labour's nine regional cham- 
bers are estimated to cx>st £19m. 

Such calculations appear to 


ignore the costs currently in- 
curred by the Scottish "and 
Welsh Offices. Regardless, Dr 
Mawhinney said that if the 
assemblies went ahead. “Britain ■ 
would be reduced to a collec- 
tion of squabbling, inward look- 
ing principalities." The Tories 
have taken 500 poster sites in 
England, 100 in Scotland and 70 
in Wales, showing that the con- 
stitutional debate at the election 
will not be confined to north of 
the Bonier and in Wales. 

The idea of expensive devo- 
lution scaring away badly need- 
ed inward investment, a theme 


championed by Mr Major an4 
by Michael Forsyth, the Secre- 
tary of State for" Scotland, was 
reinforced yesterday by Wiffiam 
Hague, the Welsh Secretary. 

Labour dismissed Tory jibes, 
with (he Shadow Welsh Secre- 
tary. Ron Davies, saying it was 
inconceivable that, for example, 
Korean businessmen had not 
carefully studied Labour's plans 
before choosing Newport, south 
Wales, for a £1.7bn microchip ‘ 
complex creating more than 
6.000 jobs. He accused the- 
Tbries of producing “scare 
stories and bogus figures**. 
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Birt’s pay 


Giving voice to a hairowingtelerfwti^^^ 


defended 


MARIANNE MACDONALD e 

Media Correspondent <3 

g 

John Birt, the director-genera] t 
of the BBC, is worth “every i 
penny” of the £35 ,000 pay rise i 
which took his salary to i 
£299,495 - revealed yesterday ‘ 
in its annual report -according i 
to the chairm an of Ihe COrpO- ’ 
ration. 

“I congratulate the director- 
general on his earnings. Every 
^enny is extremely well 
. deserved,” said Sir Christopher 
Bland, himself on an annual 
-salary of about £90,000, in- 
cluding benefits. Since 1992, the 
salary earned by the director- 
-general has doubled from the 
£150,000 ayeai paid to Michael 
CheddandL 

However, news of Mr Birrs 
remuneration angered members 
of Britain’s largest broadcasting 
union, Bectu, whose chief 
negotiator, Gerry Morrison, 
said: “Birt seems to be getting 
tike one of these industry fat cats 
who earn their pay rises by 
ensuring others have no jobs or 
see their pay cut. Our members 
have just tightened their belts 
again and accepted a 2.6 per 
cent pay increase.” 

But Sir Christopher said the 
publicly funded corporation 
paid “the median” earned by 
executives in similar positions 
in other broadcasting organi- 
sations^ statement which may 
intrigue BBC staff, whose pay 
rises were Grafted to 45 per cart 
in the last financial year and 
almost all of . whom are paid less 
salaries than their commercial 
counterparts. 

By contrast, the annual report 

- affW«nn/ Ravines 


discloses “efficiency savings 

of £100m last year. The monq', 

it says, was used to fund .four 



Sir Christopher: ■Every penny 
extremely wefl deserved’ 


extra drama series and five 
drama films, factual pro- 
grammes, and family enter- 
tainment. The savings were 
partly the result of a huge 
reduction in jobs at the corpo- 
ration, which have been cut by 
4,000 in the last five years - the 
equivalent of 17 per cent of its 
workforce. 

Mr Birt said the BBC now 
had “a strong financial platform 
on which to launch our strate- 
gy for the digital age”. 

He acclaimed the last 12 
months as a “golden year for | Ui 
programmes”, citing the revi- . — ■ 
talisation of BBC television I 
drama with series such as Bal- I 
fyldssangel, Our Friends in the 
North and Pride and Prejudice. 

He also paid tribute to the 
“masterly” coverage of VE and 
VJ Days, BBC documentaries 
such as Death of Yugoslavia 
and The House - the fly-on-the- 
wall look at the Royal Opera 
House -as well as the strength- I 

erring of children’s program - I 
ming- 

There was some censure, 
however, for Mr Birt’s perfor- J 
i m gTir **- from the BBC governors, j 
« They call for “more progress by 

BBC Worldwide” - the corpo- 
s ration's commercial arm - in key j 

i markets. Last year, the division 

, raised £77m, a disappointing 

s rise from the £53m it earned in 
- its first year of existence. Most 

ii worrying, its ■ income from J 
lt videos, records and tapes was 
it down by £3.7m on 1995, to 

d £475m . , , I 

s The governors also made a 
q veiled attack on Mr Birt's heav- 

jKwsiticised management «jue. 

rt His. secrecy in making dea- 

F sions was particularly apparent 

j in June when he announced the 

a rrugorooiporate restructuring of 
the BBC without consulting 
some of his most senior col- 
leagues. “We asked manage- 
ment to continue to strengthen 

the relationship with the staff. 

This is a continuing concern. 

But the annual report notes l 
that at 45 per cent of the BBC’s 
total share of all UK viewing 

and Bstenirigwas unchanged on ] 

the previous financralyem, de- 
spite rising competition. Boy 1 
2so came closer to narrowing 
the gap between its viewing 
share and that of its old rival, 

ITV Last year ft was 5 per cent, 

compared to 8 per cent three 
yearTago. BBC2 also mam- 

" mineditsriewingshareatllper 

cent, the same as Channel^. 

■ BBC Annual Report 1995IO. 



Robert Milliken 

joins British 
actress Jennifer 
Ehle on location 


Jennifer Ehle is sitting under the 
hot Queensland sun looking 
weather-beaten. Her bee, arms 
anri hands are smeared with dirt 
and blood. Her dress is tom. It 
is a far cry from Pride and Prej- 
udice, the BBC series that made 
her a star in the role of Eliza- 
beth Benoct. 

Yet, maybe not so far in spir- 
it. Ms Ehle is half way through 
a three-month location shoot far 
a film. Paradise Road, based on 
a true but largely unrecognised 
story about a group of British, 
Australian and Dutch women 
who survived Japanese 
eminent in the Second World 
War by forming a choir. 

. f- _ chnntlTlP in 



ar uy - -™ . . 

After initial shooting m 

Penang, Singapore and Syd- 
ney, production of the film - 
also starring Glenn Close and 
Pauline Collins, and written 

and directed by Brace Beresford 
-has moved to the tropical rain- 
forest of north Queensland 
Ms Ehle. spoke there be- 
tween lakes, freshly made-up for 


Under the sun: Jennifer Ehle was attracted by the story 


— j m north Queensland 
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ITV in £100m 

film challenge 

to Channel 4 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

jTV is to pour £100m into 
Ikitish film industiy tn a tod to 

recreate the phenomenal suc- 
cess of Channel 4 85 


King George. Tramsg>omg™d 

Secrets and Lier. 

have been less successful, but 


dmes: Carlton, Gipna^^ 
ed News and Media, Yorkshire 

'^neTeesTV.HTV^dScoV 

tish Television. The first fo 
companies are pledged top^ 
duce 1 Iwo fihns a .fMj 
HTV and Scottish TV win 

a year, spending £20n L an ^S e 
Ivfortbehext five years -wee 

the BBCs yearly 

and equal to the sum Chan^ 

4 has committed to the film in- 
dustry over the next four 7®*^; 

The Channel 4 successes 

which inspired theprqecL an 

JSddBTOrid.aIspmdnde 

Grave, The Madness of 


include iruty mamy --r/- 

4 -but films which appeal«i 

to mass audiences. Ncr wU 
the companies aim to spendffi 

3ar dramas such as Cracw 
In the 1970s and 1980^ ITV 
threw up two lute: My Ltf F°& 
and Jack and 5®riA-jOtherJ 

such as IWft anda^t^P®^^ 

have not stood the test oftoue- 
LWTs managing director. 
Steve Morrison, said the ini- 
tiative would be “a huge m- 
centive to make toe-W** 

films we have not been able to 
make”. But asked if ITV would 

*syS555S?E 

commission it agam, ^ 

Mr. Morrison and Marais 

cfirwtnr 
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JOIN NOW FROM 

JUST £39 


Planhn, n v 5 

wereimabletogwedet^rf 

how the ppoatmn 

^ondsuggKBngttat^rf 

Snnacentral^lmumr 

The first ITV fihns will go 
into production M* 

and will be screened ml9«. 



ever, ana apiwk«~~“ — 
yet to begin. The ITVannpt 
hies also have a reputation tar 

internal dirage^e^ 

“This is day one, sa w wgei ■ 

y^hnsky, chainm oC<^nnv. 

“Fm sure there wm need to be 
ri ^o-rKstons and arrmigemcrts 

w ith (fistribuiors. 


Yes ift true. 

If you’re a BT Friends and Family member do 
absolutely nothin By the 5th of August a voucher 

mil drop through your letter box. 

A voucher which could save you between 10% 
and 30% on British Airways intetnational flights 
around the worlcC 

And as you’re entitled to buy up to four tickets. 

5 W could take your family or friends with you. 

. . pfease don’t call BT or British Airways. Simply 


wait for your voucher to be delivered. They're being 
printed right now Please don’t try and book your 
dream trip until your voucher arrives. 

You can make bookings between August and 
October 1996 and the discounts are available for 
outward bound flights between the 7th January and 

15th May 1997“ 

If you're not a BT Friends & Family + member you can 

join any time until the 4th October and still get this offer. 

It’s free to join and you will get a 10% discount on 


your five favourite telephone numbers. (One could be 
an international number and one a mobile number). 
Call us on Freefone 0800 05 55 55 now 
Meanwhile, to those of you that have nothing to 
do but wait, you could start thinking about your 
favourite destination. 

Bilfrffsgoodtolalk 

•T£'L^ TX"- * ’••****■ ■-.".r'.cw.v. Br, 
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Former Yugoslavia: Two unreleased reports show that the goals of the Dayton peace 


agreement look increasingly untenable 


Refugees 

can never 
go home, 
says UN 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels. 

Nine months after the Dayton 
peace accords, the United Na- 
tions has given up returning all 
Bosnian refugees to their 
homes, and accepted an ethni- 
cally cleansed Bosnia. 

An unpublished report, ob- 
tained by the Independent, re- 
veals that the UN High 
Commission for Refugees has 
decided drastically to scale 
down the number of refugees it 
will help. In a surrender to the 
reality on the ground, the UN- 
HCR sap it will no longer 
attempt to return Bosnian 
refugees to areas where they 
would be a minority'. 

The report states that only 
refugees returning to areas 
where they would be in the ma- 
jority can except UN assis- 
tance, and tl highlights 19 
“priority” areas. 

More than 2.4 million 
refugees fled Bosnia during the 
war and hundreds of thousands 
of Bosnians are “displaced” in- 
side the country. As recently as 
March the UNHCR’s objective 
was to return 870.000 thisvear. 


Now that target has been re- 
duced to 135.000. 

The immediate effect wffl be 
that many of these people — 
Muslims, Croats and Bos nian 
Serbs- will never be able to re- 
turn home. For example, the 
Muslim women who fled the 
Srebrenica massacre last July 
now know that they will receive 
no UN help should they wish to 
return to the town which now 
has a Serb majority. Only six 
days ago the international com- 
munity pledged “never to for- 
ger” the women of Srebrenica. 

The policy change is certain 
to further undermine the cred- 
ibility of the United Nations in 
Bosnia, where it will face accu- 
sations that it is not only ac- 
cepting the de facto ethnic 
division of Bosnia, but making 
the UN a party to the process. 

The UNHCR report consti- 
tutes another nail in the coffin 
of the Dayton peace accord. 
Dayton envisaged a multi-eth- 
nic Bosria, in which freedom of 
movement would be secured for 
all ethnic groups. It aimed to 
create a climate in which all 
refugees would feel secure 
enough return to their areas. 



Reconstruction: A worker surveys the rebuilding of the Masfenica bridge in Croatia which WHI link the north-south coast road. The original brid Se^ss destr^^ in 1991 in 
the war with Serbia. The new bridge, which should be completed by November, will be the 13th longest wired bridge in the world Photograph. MatKo HiijaK/Keute 


The international communi- 
ty was insistent that peace in 
Bosnia would not mean victo- 
ry for “ethnic cleansing". 

In the report, entitled “Pri- 
ority areas in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina for reconstruction and 
return of displaced persons and 
refugees”, the UN accepts that 
the return of refugees has “pro- 


ceeded more slowly than was 
hoped for". Only 70.000 have re- 
turned to their homes since 
Dayton “and to date virtually no 
returns to minority 
areas have taken place.” 

The reports cites "freedom of 
movement and security con- 
cerns" as the main reason. This 
is an acknowledgement of the 


failure of the American-led 
I-For force, which is responsi- 
ble for the military aspects of the 
peace deal, to get rid of road 
blocks and stop the use of 
threats and intimidation, which 
prevent refugees returning to ar- 
eas where they are a minority. 

The report says the recon- 
struction effort in Bosnia has 


been so limited that it is im- 
possible for most refugees to 
even consider returning, and the 
UNHCR calls for an extra 
$160m (£103m) in aid. in addi- 
tion to the S6bn already agreed 
for reconstruction. New infra- 
structure built so far only meets 
a “small portion” of refugees' 
needs, the UNHCR says. 


The UN’s decision to ratio- 
nalise its refugee effort may 
partly be due to pressure from 
Germany to speed up the return 
of more than 320,000 Bosnian 
refugees stiU on German soil. 
Germany, which received more 
Bosnian refugees than any oth- 
er country, has been exerting 
mounting pressure on the UN 


to find ways of removing them. 

On Monday. Bonn present- 
ed its own list of “priority areas” 
for return to a meeting of Eu- 
ropean Union foreign ministers 
in Brussels. But in another sign 
of discord in the West over 
Bosnia, the German “priority 
areas” were totally different 
from the UN “priority areas”. 


West warned against Bosnia withdrawal by end of year 


DAVID USBORNE 

New York 

The peace process in Bosnia is mak- 
ing only sporadic progress and will 
lake more than the one year origi- 
nally envisioned by the 'parties to 
complete, according to a report by 
the international community’s civil- 
ian envoy to Bosnia, Carl Bildt. 

His downbeat report, which has 
been seen by the Independent and will 


be submitted lo the Security Coun- 
cil in New York this morning, serves 
notice to the Western powers that any 
hopes they had of disentangling 
themselves from Bosnia tty the end 
of this year are unrealistic. 

“I r emain convinced that the goals 
of the [DaytonJ Peace Agreement 
can be achieved," Mr B3dt writes. “It 
would, however, be naive to believe 
that this can be done frilly in just one 
short vear." 


Western governments have yet to 
articulate what their continuing role 
would be in Bosnia, if and when the 
Nato peace-keeping force is with- 
drawn before the end of the year, as 
President Bill Clinton has urged. 

Mr Bildt’s warning comes as con- 
cern deepens about the continuing 
presence in Bosnia of the former 
Bosnian Serb leader, Radovan 
Karadzic He has been charged with 
war crimes and is theoretically 


barred from participation from 
elections scheduled for September. 
But Mr Karadzic is believed still to 
wield overriding influence over the 
Serbian Democratic Party, the only 
important Bosnian Serb party. 

The US special peace envoy, 
Richard Holbrooke, yesterday 
returned to the region ta try to 
ensure Mr Karadzic’s withdrawal 
from the political scene. If be fails, 
some diplomats believe military 


action to remove him and bring him 
to trial at the War Crimes Tribunal 
may be the only option. Sources dose 
to Mr Bildt say that he believes such 
a snatch may be the best solution. 

The Bildt report, mostly written 
earlier this month, spells out areas 
in which parties on the ground are 
failing fully to implement the pro- 
visions of Dayton, such as on human 
rights protection, prisoner exchanges 
and the relocation of refugees. 


On human rights. Mr Bildt warns 
that “the performance of the re- 
spective authorities can in no way be 
seen as satisfactory”. Noting that eth- 
nic harassment is tolerated and even 
encouraged, he concludes: “This 
causes the country to continue to 
drift apart in a development that is 
contrary to the declared aim of re- 
establishing a muiti-etbnic society”. 

He similarly warns that all parties 
are continuing to detain prisoners in 


contravention to the Dayton deal. 

Other concerns include the lack of 
objectivity tty the local media as well 
as the fact that according to his 
count, at least 65 people who have 
been charged with war crimes are still 
at liberty m the country. 

If no resolution is found for 
removing Mr Karadzic, the Securi- 
ty Council may reimpose economic 
sanctions against the Bosnian Ser% . 
and even against Serbia. 


Notice to 
Customers 


FIRST OPTION BONOS 


On and from 17 July 1996, the first year 
fixed rate on FIRST Option Bonds will be 
6.0% gross (4.8% net assuming tax at 
20%). Bonds of £20,000 or more held to 
the first anniversary will earn a bonus of 
0.25% gross (0.2% net). 


INCOME BONDS 


On and from 29 August 1996-the variable 
(“Treasury") rate of interest payable on 
Income Bonds will be 6.0 % pa gross. The 
Bonus on holdings of £25,000 or more 
remains at 0.25% pa gross. The gross rates 
from 29 August will therefore be as follows: 
Holding Rate of Interest 

under £25,000 6.0% pa 

£25,000 and over 6-25% pa 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


On and from 1 August 1996 die variable 
gross rates of interest on deposits in an 
Investment Account will be as follows: 


Balance in 
account 
under £500 
£500 to £24,999 
£25.000 and over 


Rate of interest 


4.75% pa 
5.25% pa 
5.5%' pa 


ORDINARY ACCOUNT 


On and from I August 1996 the variable 
rates of interest on deposits in an Ordinary 
Account will be as follows: 

Standard rate 1 .5%. pa 

Higher rate 2.5% pa 


DEPOSIT BONDS (no longer on sale). On and from 29 August 1 996 the variable rate 
of interest will be 6.0% pa gross- 
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Yeltsin meeting with Gore 
foils to dispel health fears 


TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

President Boris Yeltsin made his 
first public appearance for three 
weeks yesterday, holding a 45- 
minute meeting with the US 
Vice-President, A1 Gore, at a 
health resort outside Moscow. 
An American reporter who wit- 
nessed the start of the meeting 
in the village of Barvikha said 
Mr Yeltsin moved stiffly and 
appeared to be in some physi- 
cal discomfort when seated 
with Mr Gore, but the Vice- 
President said the Russian 
leader seemed to be in good 
health. 

“I think he is relaxing and get- 
ting some needed rest, but to me 
he looks good. On every score. 
President Yeltsin was actively 
engaged and seemed in very 
good shape to me.” Mr Gore 
said after the meeting. 

Despite these reassurances, 
there was ao explanation of the 
extraordinary incident on 
Monday when, at the last 
minute, Mr Yeltsin postponed 
his meeting with Mr Gore for 
a day on the grounds that he 
had decided to take a holiday. 
Mr Yeltsin had two mild heart 
attacks lost year, but his aides 
attributed his absence from 
public view after 26 June to 
nothing more than a cold and 
a need for rest after a lengthy 


and hard-fought election 
campaign. 

Some European leaders 
remain unconvinced that all is 
normal in Moscow. President 
Aleksander Kwasniewski of 
Poland said: “The fact that 
today it is not very clear who is 
in charge in the Kremlin is a 
problem, but one roust express 
hope that President Yeltsin's 
problems are temporary and he 
w ill be the one to take matters 
into his hands.” 

Mr Yeltsins retreat from the 
public gaze coincided with the 
breakdown of a truce in 
Chechnva and a new Russian 


military onslaught against 
separatist rebels. However, to 
judge from an official Russian 
account of Mr Yeltsin s talks 
with Mr Gore, it seems 
improbable that Russian forces 
were capitalising on the 
President's poor health to act 
without his authority. 

His press spokesman, Sergei 
Medvedev, said Mr Yeltsin had 
(old Mr Gore that negotiations 
with the rebels formed the main 
direction of his policy, but that 
Russia still needed to protect 
itself against “bandit” forma- 
tions. Russia's Interior Minister. 
Colonel Anatoly Kulikov, later 



At last President Yeltsin (left) face to face with Ai Gore 
(centre) and Viktor Chernomyrdin Photograph: AP 


blamed the rebels for two trol- 
leybus bomb attacks in Moscow 
last week which wounded 33 
people. He said it was too soon 
to talk of pulling out Russian 
forces by 1 September, as 
agreed in Mr Yeltsin's pre-elec- 
tion truce with Chechen 
commanders. 

■ Stary Atagi, Russia (Reuter) 
— The brother of the Chechen 
separatist leader Zetimkhan 
Yandarbiyev said yesterday that 
he and his family, including his 
mother, narrowly escaped death 
when Russian helicopters fired 
rockets into their home. 

Residents said the house of 
Suleiman Yandarbiyev, 37, the 
guerrilla leader’s younger 
brother, was one of five in the 
southern Chechen village of 
Slaty Atagi hit by guided rjSjs- 
siles on Monday evening, vto 
one was killed. 

“This is state terrorism." 
Suleiman Yandarbiyev said. 
"When a trolleybus gets blown 
up in Moscow, it's a tragedy for 
Russia. When they bomb 
villages and bxif civilians in 
Chechnya, it's the fight against 
terrorism. They just treat us like 
animals.” 

Suleiman Yandarbiyev said 
he was sure that the attack had 
been deliberate, with him and 
his family as targets, although 
be insisted that there were no . 
armed guerrillas in Stary Atagi 


Juppe cracks down on Corsican crime 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

The French prime minister. 
Alain Juppe, flies to Corsica 
today for a two-day visit that is 
being preserved in Paris as 
proof of the Guullisi-led 
government’s determination to 
get to grips with the island's eco- 
nomic and security problems. 

Administered as an integral 
part of France. Corsica has 
been wracked bv violence for 
the past two decades, as anti- 
French separatism and organ- 
ised crime have become 
increasingly interlinked. Two 
weeks ago, a car bomb explo- 
sion in the northern port city of 
Bastia killed one man - a 
known nationalist -and injured 


15 others. It also shocked 
French opinion into realising 
how serious the law and order 
situation had become. 

Now, after more than a year 
in office and repeated opposi- 
tion criticism about inaction 
over Corsica, Mr Juppe is ex- 
pected to announce a new twin- 
track strategy of tough law and 
order measures and economic 
assistance, designed to pre- 
empt a slide into dan rule. 

The tone was set by Mr 
Juppe in a television interview 
L0 Jays ago. when he spoke of 
the need for ■firmness” on law 
and order, and “imagination 
and boldness” on the economy. 
President Chirac reinforced the 
message in his Bastille Day- 
interview. when, along with a 


call for political dialogue, he de- 
manded action against an von e 
with illegal weapons. “When 
people accuse the state of clos- 
ing its eyes to what is going on.” 
he said, “my response is that the 
state has to open its eyes 
things can't go on as they are.” 

The initiative has seen the dis- 
missal, after only five months in 
offio:. of the chief of the island s 
police, who has been replaced 
with a tough-minded Corsican, 
Demetrius Dragacci. His pro- 
motion, it was hoped, would 
bring action und raise depressed 
morale in the island's police and 
judiciary. Within three days of 
the appointment, two nation- 
alists were imprisoned for ille- 
gal possession of firearms and 
three more aircsied - Ihcfirst re- 


ported arrests for many mont 
while the law and ore 
moves are seen in Paris and 
non-nationalist quarters of G 
siea as positive, rhere is wic 
Spread scepticism about l 
value of any economic measm 
Mr Juppe may announce,. a 
Tourism, the island's iM 
source of income, fell by dm 
than 40 per cent hi 1995, aft 
^disastrous season punctual 
by strikes, and is showing 
forther fell thisvear of about 

per cent The main econon 
measure is expected to be ti 
conversion of the island tone 
tree zone. But officials say tb 
while some adjustments may 1 
made to tax rates linked 
the high French rat 
of VAT will remain. 
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The knock-out spirit 
of a French summer 


/ 


. MARYDEJEVSKY 

.. Paris 

f. Do you remember the good old 
days of It'S a Knockout and Jcux 
wns Fmntiires with their im- 
C . probable costumes, slapstick 
y-- comofy and disgraced Royals? 
■ . ■ Well, the French don’t need to; 
this summer, as last summer, 
and practically every summer 
for the past 30 years and more, 
a good half of the country’s tele- 
vision audience will be 'riveted 
to the screen each Wednesday 
night for two hours of watery 
fun beneath the floodlights. 

A week ago. nearly 9 million 
people switched on for the first 
m this year’s series of what goes 
by the name of In ten-ides, 
knocking into a cocked hat all 
competing programmes on all 
'jL. five competing channels. The 
- arrival of IruerviUes is new as re- 
liable a harbinger of the sum- 
mer holiday season as the sun, 
the sea and the southward- 
bound traffic jams. 

“It’s almost a sociological 
phenomenon,” said one of the 
brains behind the show, Fabrice 
Foucault. “It is one of the last 
expressions of la France pro- 
fortde, in the best sense of the 
term.” And he was not exag- 
gerating. Pity then, poor L6oa 
Zitrcme, a veteran French tele- 
vision commentator who died in 
his Eighties last year. Zitrone’s 
m&tier spanned the entire reg- 
ister of television from state fu- 
nerals downwards. And what 
was he chiefly remembered, 
and loved, for? Being the first 
co-presenter of InterviUes , a 
kind of Gallic Eddie Whring. 

The programme, Inteniuex 
pits 18 towns and cities against 
each other - all with claims to 
be resorts of various kinds -and 
lets local pride take over. The 
first matches are always between 
regional rivals, ensuring furious 


A popular TV game show distils the 
essence of holiday fun, bulls and all 


competition and vocal audi- 
ence participation. Then the 
travelling begins. This year sees 
participation by such diverse 
places as the medieval city of 
Troyes, east of Paris, the giant 
port city of Marseille, the fash- 
ionable Riviera resort of An- 
tibes. and the small southern 
seaside town of Port Bacarcs. 

Last year saw confrontations 
broadcast from Paiavas les 
Flottes - the largely modem 
seaside resort of Montpellier - 
and from the landlocked south- 
western wine centre of Cahors. 
The backdrops of a boat-filled 
modem mari na and fish restau- 
rants, compared with ancient 
fortress towers and hillside 
vineyards, could scarcely have 
been more different. But Ube 
fierce local passions, chorused 
by exuberant French holiday- 
makers, were the same. 

Always broadcast live. Inter ■- 
villes somehow distils into tele- 
visual form the collective 
French holiday experience: that 
unique period in the summer 
when the population has de- 
camped to the seaside or the 
country, and everyone is wear- 
ing the sort of psychedelic 
Bermuda shorts they would not 
be seen dead in the rest of the 
year -everyone, that is, but the 
state Resident and Prime Min- 
ister whose shorts are a sober 
single colour. It's the time , in 
fact, when even the nation’s 
Communist leader can be seen 
sipping at an oyster. 

Wisely, the politicians know 
that InterviUes is not their ter- 
rain and leave the people to 
their games. Guy Lux. 77, who 
has coordinated the pro- 
grammes since 1963, says the 
secret of the games is to keep 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 

M exico's third strongest left-wing party is expected 
to be led by a pugnacious provincial leader who 
gained popularity by blockading state-owned oO wells and 
mobilising anti-government protests. Under Andres Lopez 
' Obrador, the Democratic Revolutionary Party, or PRD, is 
expected to challenge President Ernesto Zedillo to speed 
the pace of democratic reform or face more unrest. Mr 
Lopez Obrador, from the oil-rich Gulf Coast state of 
Thbasco, held a commanding lead for the presidency of the 
1.3 million-member left-wing party. It was founded in 1987 
by an assortment of former communists, socialists and oth- 
er left-wingers as well as several leaders of the ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary Party, who broke away to 
protest corruption and repression. Mexico CSty -AP 

The shooting of a Danish biter in Norway may be the 

I latest incident in a turf war between Scandanavian bikers, 
police fear. Detectives said that Jan Krogh Jensen. 37, a 
member of the Ban didos motorcycle gang, was shot in the 
head near the city of Drammen late on Monday. In the past 
two years the Ban didos, a Danish offshoot of a Tfcxas-based 
biker gang, have begun to threaten the California-based Hell’s 
Angels’ domination of the Nordic motorcycle fraternity, 
according to investigators. Oslo -Ratter ■ • 

B urma rejected calls for an Independent autopsy on 
an unofficial envoy for several European countries who 
died in prison last month. The Burmese embassy in Jakarta 
sa id that James Nichols died in June due to a stroke and heart 
attack. Mr Nichols, a dose friend of the democracy leader, 
Aung San Sou Kyi, was arrested m April aiKlm May was jailed 
for three vests for ooeratine home tdeobones and 6 k machines 


without permission. His death in custody angered European 
governments which have called for an independent autopsy, 
as well as sanctions against Burma. Jakarta — Ratter 


Iwm unication lines since China’s “Strike Hard” anti-crime 
campaign began in April Theft of the lines for sale as scrap 
has seriously disrupted the national system, the Legal Daily 
saidBetween January and June, there were 1,064 cases that 
caused 33 million yuan ($4m) in losses, it said. Bafing-AP 

men known as “the tunnel gangsters? were convfcted 


fWiHl ici i i r • * • I 


jaded for terms ranging from sis to 13 years. The three Syrians, 
a Lebanese and a German were accused of tbe robbery last 
year of about 16.3m marks ($ll-2m) from a Bafc bank. 
Holding 16 hostages, they demanded a car and a helicopter. 
But when police stormed the building 17 hours later, they found 
the robbers had escaped through an 250ft-tunnel they had 
dug during the preceding 18 months. Berlin —AP 

A ear bomb injured the Ukrainian Prime Mini ster, P*vIo 
f%Lazarenko, in what officials described as the first _ high- 
level assassination attempt in the country’s modern hisioiy. 
There were no substantial mjuries in the Hast, winch ocaured 
in northern Kiev as the prune minister was cm his way to the 

• ..... 1 , fnr, cKmrlrW TTY11JTV IhPTC 
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was no public claim of responsibility. Eev —AP 

/Germany’s wunderfdnd entreprenetffhas deared 
Uof accusations that he mishandled funds and made false 


n i*T*w<TtiW€9ttttrrKM* 


Tfie Bielefeld prosecutor's office said its 
uncovered no evidence to support the a J 1 ^ ons ^ ainst 

Windhorst, I 9 ,bythefonpermanagertrfteHogg&^office. 

Once dubbed Germany's Bill Gates, the fresh-faced, fast- 
talking teenager has won “ 

including Chancellor Helmut Kohl Bub$dd~AP 

dressed hi cowboy gear was arrested as be 
a stolen horse up a Singapore freeway at 




m 


notice bvfiallorang up die Pan Island Expressway, as telling 
tbOTtSWvos his and he was beading for reigbbeur- 


them simple. “Conveyor bells, 
a swimming pool, drawbridges, 
a show-ring, firecrackers, some 
soap — then good luck and let 
them get on with jL” An attempt 
to introduce a winter version of 
Iruen-illes - on ice - for Iasi 
Christmas, failed dismally. Thu 
games were too complicated, 
and the special summer holiday 
spirit just wasn’t there. 

Yet it may not be just the 
holiday spirit that makes Intcr- 
villcs such a success, and has 
kepi the contests going while 
they have flagged in Britain and 
colder lands. The programme 
has one added and vital element 
that north Europeans would 
sternly disapprove of. both in 
general and, in this year of 
“suspect” beef, in particular. 
This is the vachettc. a bullock, 
no less, that is released into the 


show-ring, as and when, lo add 
the spice of unpredictability 
and a frisson of danger to 
the show. 

Thus, it may not be sufficient 
for your team to have remained 
flawlessly upright along the 
ocean-wave conveyor, played a 
timely Joker, and rehearsed its 
slippcry-polo-ctimhing-in-flip- 
pers technique lo perfection. 
When the vachetle comes bar- 
relling out of its fastness, horns 
first, you have to take evasive 
action in a hurry - and keep all 
those hard-won plastic bolls,' 
Huwcrs/fish in their buckets till 
you reach safety. 

Mad cows or no, the typical- 
ly Mediterranean and politically 
incorrect vachette is back this 
year, the slar of IntaviUes as 
ever. And Ihc team from the 
southern city of Beziers wfll be 
banking on a small advantage. 
Then* is die only city taking part 
in the hin this year which has 
a bull-fighting tradition. 
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Horsing around: Intensities, like Jeux sans Frontteres (above), makes slapstick an art of its own Photograph: BBC 
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Going to work on the Tube 

The Underground needs to be fit for the future, so it’s time to operate. 
Operation Hard Hat is a massive programme of essential engineering work 
that is currently under way. Were strengthening tunnels and replacing 
tracks, platforms, escalators and signalling. Eventually, this will provide 
London with an efficient underground system to take us into the 21st 
Century. Which we think you’ll agree, adds up to a much healthier service. 
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EU may 

retaliate 

to defend 
interests 


JOHN RENTOUL 

political Correspondent 

SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

The Government responded 
lith measured irritation to 
pjddcm Bill Clinics drt®™ 


wmmmmmmmta . _ . . Priotograprts: ju 

Driven men: fn the Cuban countryside, it often proves impossible to get into first gear. Steering Cuban policy, has proved a tough task for 

Clinton hedges his electoral bets 

. - “th* riohi unjustified and 


Photographs: John Voos / AP 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

In a hiU t«> appease both ihc 
politically poicm Cuhun-Anier- 
lejn h*'nb\ in the United States 
and Washington's outrag'd 
alJs-*!. in Canada and Europe. 
President Uili Clinton yesterday 
allu-Afd a c*mrovar>iu! Cuban 
sanctions ltr.\ i*« g" ahead, but 
imposed a •iLvmonih delay on 
us m*>i hitter)} fni-stcd 
or««vi>ion. . . 

JiM in urs More last night s 
deadline, administration olli- 
ewls said the President would 
a he. id with the Helms- 
Burt <n Act punching fore ten- 
ors who do business with Cuba, 
but pi.ue a moratorium until 
next February on the filing ol 
i.iv.suiis in I S federal courts by; 
American citizens and 


corporations seeking damages 
for properties confiscated by the 
Castro regime. 

The move is a carefully 
crafted compromise, designed 
to keep favour with the rabidly 
anti- Castro Cuban .American 
vote in key election stales like 
Florida and New Jersey - yet 
avoid the threat of retaliatory 
sanctions from the European 
Union against US citizens and 
companies, and which could 
trigger a bruising transatlantic 
trade conflict. 

Mr Clinton has, in effect, put 
off a decision until well after the 
November election. In theory'' 
he could order a further such 
moratorium next January, that 
would keep cases out of the 
courts until August 1997 or 
bevond. In the meantime, the 
administration will try to 


persuade its sceptical allies to 
introduce tougher anti-Cuban 
measures of their own. 

The decision affects the so- 
called Title III of Helms-Bur- 
ton. involving almost 6,000 
properties on the island which 
were owned before 1959 by 
American companies and indi- 
viduals, as well as the lost assets 
of native Cubans who fled and 
subsequently became Ameri- 
cans, which were confiscated by 
the Castro regime. 

Many of these properties 
and factories are now being op- 
erated by the 250 joint ventures 
set by foreign companies in 
Cuba. At least 100 non-Amer- 
ican foreign companies are said 
to be involved. All could be li- 
able to suits in American courts 
and rightly so, according to 
supporters of the measure, who 


accuse the offending investors 
in Cuba of cynically striking 
deals with Cuba to boost 
profits. 

So, too, argues the Republi- 
can presidential challenger this 
autumn. Mr Clinton's “indeci- 


sion until the last moment" 
proved once again he was 
“rudderless when standing up 
for American principles around 
the world". Bob Dole said 
yesterday. Allowing American 
citizens the right to use 


BRITAIN'S GROWING TRADE WITH CUBA 


US Exports 


UK Exports 



UK Imparts 


I960 1965 1970 197S 1980 


American courts was “the right 
thine to do". 

However, opponents (in- 
cluding most of the US diplo- 
mats obliged to go through the 
motions of defending Helms- 
Burton to their angry foreign 
counterparts) say the measure 
invites a torrent of lawsuits 
that will clog US courts and 
exacerbate relations with 
America's trading partners. 

Last week saw an outcry 
when the separate Title IV 
provision of Helms-Burion, 
denying US entry visas to 
executives of foreign companies 
which took over those assets, 
was activated against seven 
board members of the Canadi- 
an mining company Sherriu 
International, two of them 
prominent Britons. Abroad, 
the move was seen as an 


unjustified and illegal extra- 
territorial use of American law 
against third countries. 

Officials here acknowledge 
that even yesterday's judge- 
ment of Solomon by the White 
House is unlikely to prevent 
formal action against the 
measure in both the World 
Trade Organisation and Nafta. 
the North American Free Trade 
Agreement linking the US. 
Canada and Mexico. 

For its part, Cuba has long 
said it if ready to reach a set- 
tlement of the estimated $2bn 
< £1.3bn) of lost property claims 
from US citizens - but only as 
part of an overall agreement 
between Washington and 
Havana. But Washington insists 
that this must wait until Cuba 
has pushed through sweeping 
political and economic reform. 


Cuba. Ministers were saw 
feel strongly about the 
acceptability of extra-temto. - 
a! legislation" by 3 Foreign 
Office source , although Mr 

Clinton's decision had be..* 
European Union foreign 

ministers were united m oppo- 
sition to the move at then- 
meeting on Monday, when they 
agreed to consider counter- 
measures. The EU has warned 
the US that it will retaliate swift- 
ly and forcefully should itstrad^ 
interests be placed at risk by the 
Helms-Burion Act. 

The retaliatory measures in- 
elude blocking free travel o«.Lb 
business executives to Europe, 
accelerating an action against 
the US at the World Trade Or- 
ganization. guardian of glohtu 
free trade laws, and freezing US 
assets in Europe. Individual 
HU countries could impose visa 
restrictions on US business 
travellers at short notice. 

A Foreign Office spokes- 
woman said: *'l don t think any 
of these things move particularly 
auickly, but then neither ao Lhe 
provisions of the He lms- Burt on 

Act." f . 

Ian Lang. President of the 
Board of Trade, responded an- 
grily last week to the effect of 
earlier provisions of the Helms- 
Burion Act, which barred 
British businessmen Rupert 
Pennant-Rea and Sir Patrick 
Sheehy from the US because 
they were directors of a Cana- 
dian company which traded 
with Cuba. Mr Lang said he 
would press the US to “re- 
scind this senseless measure 
before it comes into effect". 

Herve de Charette, the 
French Foreign Minister, in- 
sisted this week that France 
would respond “in kind" should 
the US carry out its threat 
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The Olympic dream is still surviving the marketing men - just, says Mike Rowbottom 

A Games of the modern era 


About the size of the centennial 
modern Olympics, at any rate, 
there can be no doubt. The 
Gaines which open in this heav- 
ing, humid city on Friday night 
/ *kwUl be the largest ever, involv- 
ing a record number of 197 na- 
tions, more than 10,000 
competitors, 2 million spectators 
and a projected global television j.‘ 
audience of 4 billion. 

But the nature of these iv 
Games - slogan: “Atlanta - *| 

Come Celebrate Our Dream” ’ 4 
- is less certain. What is the 
dream? What should it be? r, 
A1 Oerter has a very clear £ 
idea of what the modem .3 
Olympics should be about. Re- -y 
calling his historic feat of win- 
nino four successive discus titles •:* 
between 1956 and 1968, the ^ 
American who was known as 
the Man With The Golden ^ 
Arm says: “I can remember 
every second of every compel- j 
itive day while I was in the <■ 
Olympic Games. The Games _ 
are not competition against j 
people. It’s not a medal count. I 

It’s truly a test of self.” j 

That is a kernel of idealism 
which the modem Games’ 
founding father, Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin, would have 
recognised and applauded. 

On the streets and boulevards 

of Atlanta, however, & poster 
campaign by the shoe rnanu- • 
factureis Nike offers graphic ev- 
idence of a different operating 
philosophy. 

u You don’t "win silver. You 
lose gold,” reads one poster. Tf 
you are not here to win you’re 
a tourist," goes another. And, 
simerimpcsedpn apictureof a _ 
Chinese competitor, a third 
a message proclaims: “If Fmsay- 
VI mg rm just here to compete, 
blame my interpreter." 

Fbr the modem athlete-, we 

are given to understand, the only 

consideration is victory, and its 
commercial consequences. 

The attitude has its quintes- 
sential expression in the Dream 
Team - US basketball players 
drawn from the professional 

ranks of the NBA In Barcelona 
four years ago, they won all then 

games by an average of more 
than 40 points. More of the 
same on home ground is 
confidently predicted. 

The Dream Team are an ad- 
vertiser’s dream. A certain 
pulL Just like the Olympics 
themselves, in fact. 

It is television money wiucn 
underpins the financial structure 
of the Olympics, and so confi- 
dent are 'NBC, the American 
broadcasters who have secured 
network coverage of the 1996 
Games, that they have agreed 
similar deals through to the 
2008 Olympics at a total cost ot 

$3.55bn. / - 

The financial attraction or 
the Olympics has been vividly 
described by the NDCp«j“- 
dent, Dick Ebersol. Advertis- 
ers, he believes, love the 
t Games because it guarantees 

■^11 members of the family 
gathered around the television 
ljust like they did in the old 

^^Theyre getting everybody. 
Ebersol said. “I lo°k on 
Olvmpics as the last family 
event- It is like this magnificent 
super-series that re new. 
itself every two yearewliaw- 

tally different cast of characters 
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and some of the best unscript- 
ed drama ever written m 

history." . . 

Global television rights tor 
the 1996 Games have con- 
tributed S900m towards a total 
cost of $L7ba In order to 
make up the balance, according 
to the official newsletter, the 
Games organisers have set 
“new records and standards in 
the most rapidly expanding 
Olympic event - marketing. 

Their efforts have yielded 
S800m as the Olympic connec- 
tion has been made with every- 
thing from candy bars to 
television game shows. 

Atlanta’s organisers have 
been criticised for what has 
been seen as rampant com- 

KSfcft *e tStenn£ 


major sponsors of the Games 
display their wares. 

Budweiser, General Motors, 
Swatch, and of course Coca- 
Cola, for whom Atlanta is home 
base, axe among a gaudy 
panoply of corporate tents and 
pavilions which caused even 
the president of the US Olympic 
Committee, LeRoy Walker, to 
co mm ent this week: “^Frankly, 1 
think it’s an overkill." 

But that is perhaps unfair to 
a host city whose Olympic bid 
has been based upon brash but 
energetic self-promotion. The 
local term for the whole process 
is “boosterism". Atlanta does 
not have natural resources, it 
does not have industrial re- 
sources. What it does have sthe 

world’s largest selling soft dm*, 
a television company in t-J™ 
which has reached throughout 
the world, and apparently in- 
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exhaustible belief in its own 
ability to do business. 

That energy, and the lmpUc- 
jt financial underwriting that 
Coca-Cola could provide, are 
the reason the Games came to 
swelter in Georgia in its cen- 
tennial year rather than re- 
turning to the city where it 
came into being in 1896, Athens. 

Despite all the expressions of 
confidence, however, there is an 
underlying tension about these 
Games. Five minutes’ drive 
away from the skyscrapered 
city centre, one can pass 
through streets where the 
poverty is obvious. The last 
census of the city, in 1990, in- 
dicated that 43 per cent of the 
child population was living be- 
low the poverty line, and there 
have been protests about the 
huge amounts of money being 
spent on housing a gjobal sport- 


ing event rather than housing 
the local population. 

This anger was probably be- 
hind the incident on 12 May 
when unknown arsonists burned 
down the home of Margaret 
Mitchell, author of Gone With 
The Wind, the novel which 
chronicles the burning of Atlanta 
in the Civil Was and which 
many black people regard as a 
celebration of the era of slavery. 
The house had been restored m 
the hope of raising revenue 

from visitors to the Games. 

Against this uneasy back- 
ground, the IOC president Juan 
Antonio Samaranch opened 
his organisation's 105th ses- 
sion at the weekend. 

But the keynote to his speech 
was the importance of continu- 
ing the battle against dopmg 
abuse bv competitors. “Doping, 
he said', “leads to physical and 




moral death." If that battle has 
been fought with less than 100 
per cent commitment by the 

IOC -which shied away from in- 
vesting any of its vast funds in 
an international programme of 
out-of-competition testing, pass- 
ing the responsibility instead to 
nnrirvnal federations —it is never- 
theless the crucial issue for the 
future of the Games. 

Arguments about the puri- 
ty of motive among competitors 
- whether they take part for the 
love of it, or as a calculated 
means of enhancing their per- 
sonal wealth - will continue. It 
is sometimes forgotten that, de- 
spite de Coubertin’s idealistic 
revival programme of the late 
19th century, the Ancient 
Games were banned by 
Theodocius the Great in 
AD393 after a long sequence 
of boycotts between rival 


states, and cases of bribery. 
Competitors at the Ancient 
Games spent the Olympic year 
in training camps, and winners 
were rewarded with life pen- 
sions and, for all we know, a new 
chariot every year from their 
local dealer. , 

But even the voice of today s 
commercial realpolitik, Mr 
Ebersol, recognises that there 
is something intangibly precious 
about the Olympics, albeit that 
he refers to it as a commodity: 
“There is an idealism attached 
to the Olympics that is just not 
available anywhere else.” 

If the goose that lays the gold- 
en eggs is not to expire, that ide- 
alism has to remain as a 
possibility. And where in divid- 
ual cheating with drugs prevents 
fair competition, idealism can- 
not survive. 

The latest spectrometer tech- 


v* r 


nology enables the testing lab- 
oratories to gain a more detailed 
picture of those who have 
cheated by taking performance- 
enhancing steroids. But there 
are still no reliable tests to 
catch out those who take the 
more sophisticated substances 
which have the same effect, nat- 
urally occurring substances such 
as human growth hormone, or 
who increase aerobic capacity 
by replenishing themselves with 
a late boost of their own, stored, 
oxygen-rich blood. 

Rather than fretting over 
whether beach volleyball should 
be considered an Olympic sport, 
the sporting world needs to 
concentrate its energies on the 
of doping. In the meantime 
the world waits and hopes that 
there is enough of the oxygen of 
true sporting idealism to keep 
the Olympic body alive. 



Palmer dismisses drugs claims 

1 ' ' . .a nrtnnf rv 


The man in charge of Bntmns 
Olympic team, DtckW®”; 
yeSfay dismissed a darm that 
75per cent of athletes about to 
compete in Atlanta had used 

rtniOS- 



paKuluauw *■ — - 

writes Mike Rowbottom. 

■ palmer, general secretary oi 

■ the British Oly^HcA^ab^ 

said there was “no evidence to 

support the allegations - made 

-in fast night's Panorama pro- 

■ gramme cm BBC Television - 
Alike Turner, the former British 
^Olympic team doctor. 

Turner, until recently deputy 
director, of medical services at 
the British Olympic Association, 
•./said on the programme. « 
you're talking about track and 
field, vou're talking aboat a su- 
uation where the percentage 
may be 75 or above of Olympic 
athletes in Atlanta wiD taw ***' 
en some "kind of jperfonnance- 
enbancing drug. 


He also criticised the new 

highrtech testing equiismentm- 

stlued in Atlanta. Thwngmme 

in competition, by andfa^s 

a waste of lime, he smd. Peo- 
ple are using growth hprmone, 
they're using blood dopm& both 
of which are undetectable m 
competition urine rested Turn - 
er added that athletes who cheat 
can use anabolic steroids during 

the off-season without bong 
caught “It's only the stupid or 
to tally naive who are going to get 

caught in Atlanta,” he said. 

The BBC had ignored a 
threat from the British Athletic 
Federation to seek an injunction 

if a transcript of the programme 

were not delivered to them. 

But the BAF spokesman, 
Tom- ^Vard,saW yesterday he tifl- 
deuaood British athletes woe not 
the subject of the maia afa^* 
tions. “It is also ny understand- 
ing that we come in foe acertam 


amount of credit for our tough 
testing programme,” Ward raid. 

Meanwhile the Australian 
sprinter Dean Capobianco sus- 
pended after a positive drugs 
test, stfll has a chance of com- 
ing to Atianta. The printer, who 

hasstnisriedwithhBioti 111 ® 116- 
centseasons, is reported to have 
tested positive for the steroid 
staacriolol and faces a possible 
four-year ban pending an inde- 
pendent hearing this ^, eek - 

“Hs lawyers have told me that 
he is suspended from competi- 
tion." the Australian team cruet. 
John Coates, saidyesierday. -But 
do I allow him to take fas place 
fa the iOhmpic] village'. 1 have 
an open mind on that mailer. 

Asecond athlete planning to 
compete in the Games, the 
Italian high jumper AnioaeJa 
Bevfiacqna. is also facing a 
three-month ban after testing 
positive for ephedrine. Iran has 


become the latest country 
embroiled in pre -Games drugs 
controversy, dropping two 
members of the judo team and 
a weigbtlifter from their squad 
for Atlanta, it was reported. 

The daily newspaper Abmr 
said the judokas Abbas Abdi 
and Mohammad Reza Tolouei 
and the weigbtlifter Shaheen 
Nasshnia were withdrawn from 

the Iranian squad after they test- 
ed positive for unspecified 
frnrmed substances. This was the 
second doping scandal in Iran’s 
Olympic team which expelled 
two Greco-Roman wrestlers in 
April for similar violations. 

It leaves 18 athletes in the 
squad, including the target 
shooter Uda Fariman, Iran’s 
first woman participant in the ; 
Olympic games since the 1979 
Islamic revolution. I 

Polly Toynbee, ; 
main papen page 15 j 



Fortunately, the road-going version is smoother. 

somewhat quieter, and fits neatly into your video recorder. 
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2 sport 

Foolish pride is the enemy of the Five 



I wonder how many of the Eng- 
land squad members are book- 
ing same time off in the winter 
sun -a golden opportunity pre- 
sented to them by their erst- 
while guardians the Rugby 
Football Union. Apart from 
this questionable gesture the 
RFU has managed to win few 
friends this year, handling the 
transition enforced by the in- 
ternational rugby board with 
the subtlety of u bull in a chi- 
na shop. 

You may argue that this is in- 
deed the problem - the RFU 


has become, through 100 years 
of stagnation, the wrong animal 
in the wrong arena. 

Change was imminent when 
in a quest to streamline the 
behemoth, the enlightened 
formed the executive commit- 
tee, awarding it sweeping pow- 
ers. However, the behemoth bit 
back by placing one of its own. 
Cliff Brittle, at its head. What 
followed has been the power 
struggle familiar to most cap- 
tains of industry. 

And so it should, for that is 
exactly what rugby is now - a 


big industry. And common to 
them all is control of money. 
Rugby has become a multi-mil- 
lion pound business, and os 
the debit side the RFU have a 
new stadium and a new wage 
bill, amongst other things. 
Hence a battle with the clubs 
to control what goes out to 
them and now a battle with the 
Home Unions to maximise 
what comes in. 

No one would argue against 
the semantics of this but the 
fallout has come about from 
the way their business has been 


Twickenham to 
back down on 
cash share-out 


Rugby Union 


DAVID LLEWELiYN 

Twickenham is prepared to 
climb down over the issue that 
has seen England thrown out of 
the Five Nations' Champi- 
onship and concede the princi- 
ple that the television revenue 
from die tournament should be 
shared equally between the 
four home unions. 

The move is designed to 
mollify Scotland. Ireland and 
Wales." who were incensed when 
England negotiated their own 
£8 7.5m five-year deal with 
BSkyB and are already drawing 
up plans for a four-nation com- 
petition to run for 111 years from 
next season, possibly backed by 
the BBC. 

They argue that the Five 
Nations belongs to all the coun- 
tries and that in making their 
deal England were selling some- 
thing to which they had no 
right. Additionally, they argue 
(hat monies for the televising of 
the tournament should be 
equally divided between the 
four home unions - France 
have negotiated their own 
broadcast rights deal for the last 
L2 years or so. 

Until yesterday, however, it 
appeared that the RFU were 
not prepared to go along with 
that thinking and that the tour- 
nament was on the verge of dis- 
integration. England claimed 
that they were quite entitled to 
negotiate their own deal, and 


(hat, as they provided the 
largest proportion of the tele- 
vision audience and had the 
biggest infrastructure, they 
should be entitled to the lion’s 
share of television revenue from 
the tournament 
Now, it is understood that 
talks are being planned involv- 
ing senior officials from all five 
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;■ BnOand concede principle of 
equal shanngof Five Nations revenue 
i wtfi befand, Scotland and Wstes . 

■ Engwd tut into the fine Nations 
pool £35m of the £87.5m they ate 

1 to rtconeftom Styi This would be the 
>, TV revenue tor the two Five Nabors 
matches ar Twickenham each year. 

■ The other-three honre unions sgV 
up wrth Sy and put m ther TV rev- 
enue Sara Rve Nations matches. 
Roughly Wales £22m, Scotland and 
Ireland £2Qm each. 

■ Tom five Nations pool of £97ra 
! totedbdedequaSybe&eenthefeir 
j Unions - £2-4 .25m each 

j ENGLAND'S £S7-5n» 

{ The dubs: £22 ,5m 
The far home unions: £35m 
The RRJ: £30m 


countries within the next seven 
to 10 days. 

At the meeting it is believed 
the RFU will announce that 
they are prepared to accept that 
Five Nations money should be 
shared out equally. 

It is thought they will make 
available somewhere in the re- 
gion of £35m - the television 
revenue from the two Five Na- 
tions games at Twickenham 


Carling left out of 
England training 


Will Carling, along with Eng- 
land’s three" other most senior 
players - Jeremy GuscoU, Roiy 
Underwood and Dean Richards 
- have been excluded from a pri- 
vate work-out for 43 players at 
Bishara Abbey next Wednesday. 
The four players - as well as 
John Callard, Victor Ubogu, 
Graham Dawe and Andy 
Robinson - will be considered 
when the season starts. 

Don Rutherford, technical di- 
rector of the RFU. said: “Those 
eight players are well-known 
and we are aware of exactly how 
they play. We can afford to scru- 
tinise others at this time. We 
must stress that this is deliber- 
ately called an interim squad. 

“ft is going to be our only get- 
together until September. Qub 
tours and commitments make 
another practice impossible." 

Carling's response was diplo- 
matic. b I am keeping my head 
down and I will play and play 
and see what happens when the 
first squad is announced," he 


said. “I am not saying anything 
about how I feel but we wiD wait 
and see what happens. All I can 
do is play as Well as I can and 
become as fit again as I can. 
What happens in England 
terms is out of my control." 

Carling and the other seven 
excluded players will have to 
fight off competition from the 
England A team, who are cho- 
sen almost en Woe for the in- 
terim squad. Tun Rodber and 
Martin Bayfield, dropped from 
the Five Nations team during 
last season, are recalled. 

Richmond have signed a 
£1-3 id sponsorship deal with the 
second largest computer soft- 
ware company in the world. The 
Californian-based Oracle was. 
coincidentally, founded in the 
Orange Tree pub opposite 
Richmond athletic ground The 
new input of cash adds to the 
£L5m injected into the club by 
the millionaire Ashley Levett 
Iasi season. 

Squad, Digest, page 11 


each year - from their £87 .5m 
Sky deal, to go into a Five Na- 
tions pool. Of the rest, ££L5m 
has already been earmarked for 
the chibs for showing domestic 
games and file balance erf £30m, 
to the RFU as television rights 
for other Twickenham interna- 
tionals and all other represen- 
tative rugby. 

Clearly the RFU hope that 
such a efimbdown will go a long 
way to persuading the other 
home unions to reinstate Eng- 
land and restore unity to the 
game. 

However, there are still like- 
ly to be sticking points. The 
other countries would have to 
do their own deals with Sky - 
and each have said they want 
to stay with terrestrial televi- 
sion. 

Should their objections be 
overcome. Sky has already of- 
fered Wales £40 .5m, Ireland 
and Scotland £28m each. The 
contract includes set sums of 
money which have to go di- 
rectly to club rugby - some 
£18-5m for Welsh dubs com- 
pared with the £225 m in Eng- 
land. England’s plan calls for 
each country to put a certain 
amount from their overall Sky 
deal into the Five Nations pool 
- roughly Wiles £22m, and 
£20m each from Scotland and 
Ireland. The total pool of £97m 
would then be divided equally 
between the four - £24.25m 
each. 

Should they accept the com- 
promise, the other three home 
unions would want reassur- 
ances that, if the majority of rug- 
by fans are to be denied live 
matches because they do not 
subscribe to the satellite com- 
pany. then the terrestrial deal 
will allow secondary broad- 
casting as early as possible af- 
ter the Sky broadcast. 

If the REITs c&nbdown is ac- 
cepted by the Five Nations 
committee, it could well forestall 
moves from the shires to launch 
an offensive against the gov- 
erning body. 

Following a fiercely critical at- 
tack by the former JRFU pres- 
ident, John Burgess, at last 
week's annual meeting, there 
are rumblings from the North- 
ern Division, who have a meet- 
ing tonight, that representatives 
may want to petition for an 
SGM at Much they nughttry to 
oust Tony Hallett as secretary 
of the RFU. 

Meanwhile, debenture hold- 
ers at Twickenham have al- 
ready received letters asking for 
them to purchase their ticket al- 
location for up to eight match- 
es - including the two Five 
Nations games against Scotland 
and France- to be staged at HQ 
next season. Naturally enough 
there are indignant mutterings 
from these quarters as well. 



The threat of isolation should 
force the RFU to join the 
players in the professional 
era, says tony Underwood 


conducted. On the line in the 
first battle were the players, for 
without agreement with the 
clubs, who are now paying the 
players, they would not be 
available. Having secured 
them, the RFU are now locked 
into difficulties about who we 
play and for how much. 


The issue of whether Eng- 
land deserve the lion's share of 
television moneys is a minefield 
in itself, but for our union to 
broker such a deal alone 
smacks of the sort of arrogance 
of which the Celts accuse us of 
from the boardroom to the 
playing field. One can 


understand their frustrations- 

Dialogue is essential and, 
thankfully, to be instigated by 
all concerned. I just hope that 
none of the high-handed be- 
haviour apparent in earlier ne- 
gotiations with the clubs 
displays itself here. 

Meanwhile bluff and 
counter-bluff is traded. The 
Celts will play a Four Nations. 
The Bench warn still to play an 
unofficial Test against Eng- 
land. The southern hemisphere 
are reluctant to include Eng- 
land in their Tri Nations tour- 


oatcent. Whilst Sky TV is 

TTie reality is that no one is 
happv the way things sran«- 
Evcrvone wants the same thing 
- a Five Nations. So it ww hap- 
pen unless foolish pride or 
foolish ego gets in the way- » 
it does and England remain 
ousted then who would bet 
against the spectre of the first 
battle rearing its ugly bead 
again? 

Talk of a club breakaway 
would then probably have (he 
support of the other unions, 


keen to broker a dealwith* 
more enlightened and less in- 
transigent body. -r 

Whatever, this is an tssne 
lhal will not go away untif the 
RFU fiilW acknowledge and 
appreciate the change Ibis 

sport has gone through. Toe 
paine is now played at two dis- 
tinct and different levels, pro- 
fessional and amateur, and 
the sooner it is administered ar 
such the better. Until such time 
the needs of one wifi bleed the . 
other when they could live to- - 
nether harmoniously. 


COUNTDOWN TO THE OPEN: Dangerous driving on the Open champion’s mind 



Jade Nfcfclaus, the veteran American, meets some young supporters during practice at Royal Lytham yesterday 
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Daly puts bad days behind him 




RICHARD EDMONDSON 


reports from Royal Lytham 

Ernie Els is more settled in the 
United States these days, 
though he still misses having a 
few beers with his friends on the 
European Tour. John Daly, 
more than anyone, knows how 
he feels. 

There were times when the 
Open champion, who begins the 
defence of his crown at 1232 to- 
morrow, needed two characters 
to get himself round the golf 
couise, his caddie and someone 
called Jack Daniels. Now that 
he is sober, Daly has become 
what no one ever expected 
from him. He is dependable. 

“In (he last 12 months I 
haven’t won a tournament but 
it's been a real consistent 12 
months," the American said 
yesterday. *Tm not shooting the 
bad numbers like 1 used to, 1'ra 
hanging on in each round and 
I've been working on my game 
a lot harder than 1 ever have. 
It hasn’t been the greatest 12 
months of top tens and top fives 
but at least there is some con- 
sistency there." Some people 
might not recognise this figure. 

In the bad days, Daly seemed 
lo consider the seven deadly sins 
as an itinerary rather thaa any- 
thing to be avoided. He has ac- 
counted for more bourbons 
than the French revolutionaries, 
collected three wives and, re- 
cently, turned his attention lo 


serious gambling. Daly likes to 
play slot machines and blackjack 
and managed to disperse 
$200,000 (£125,000) in a single 
sitting at New Year. He re- 
couped that and more during a 
more successful foray to a Mel- 
bourne casino while competing 
in the Australian Masters in 
February. If he gets to bear 
about the Golden Mile just up 
the coast, Blackpool’s arcades 
may never be the same again. 


However, it is the wrestle with 
alcohol that has been Dalys 
most damaging addiction. The 
nadir was the day outride Den- 
ver, when a friend on a mobile 
phone had to talk a depressed 
driver out of taking the Thelma 
and Louise route off the hillside. 
“The only thing I fear is alco- 
hol,” Daly once said “Thar’s the 
one thing that can beat me. I 
can’t beat it I'll never be able 
to beat it” 


Dangerous driving is back on 
Daly's mind at Royal Lytham 
this week. “The fairways are so 
narrow that I think you can 
count me out of hitting any fair- 
ways this week," he said. “But 
1 will hit a lot of drivers.” 

Nick Faldo will be out before 
the floats when he embarks on 
his quest for a fourth Open. In 
partnership with Robert Allen- 
by and Fuzzy Zoeller, Faldo tees 
off at 7 33 tomorrow morning. 


lee-off times for first two rounds at Royal Lytham 
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Furlong breaks Blues’ record 


Football 


NICK DUXBURY 

Chelsea yesterday bit the bul- 
let and traded Paul Furlong to 
Birmingham City for £800,000 
less than they paid for him two 
years ago. The 27-year -old strik- 
er, who cost £2. 3m from Ret- 
ford in May 1994, brought in 
£1.5m as he stepped down a di- 
vision to become Birmingham’s 
record signing. 

Furlong, who has agreed a 
four-year contract, found him- 
self edged out at Stamford 
Bridge, initially by Mark Huges 
and latterly by the arrival of Gi- 
anluca Vialli. 

Trevor Francis, who has 
spent £2. 17m since succeeding 

Barry Fry as manager, described 

Furlong as a goalseorer with an 
exceptional left loot and a team 
player, “the type supporters 

can relate to because of his ef- 
forts on the field”. 


Furlong follows Steve Bruce, 
Barry Home and Gary Ablett 
on to the players’ list at St An- 
drews, while Peter Shilton and 
Bob Latchford have been 
added to the backroom staff. 
However, the spending spree is 
now over. “1 feel I've got a com- 
petitive squad, but it is slightly 
large and if there were en- 
quiries one or two people ought 
leave,” Francis said. 

Birmingham's previous 
record fee was £800,000 which 
they twice paid for Kevin Fran- 
cis and Ricky Otto. 

Bruce Rioch has moved to 
make his first summer signing 
for Arsenal by offering Black- 
burn Rovers £3 m for Tim Sher- 
wood. The Gunners’ approach 
for the 27-year-old midfielder 
was discussed by Rovers’ own- 
er Jack tyfrlker* (he chairman, 
Robert Coar and the manager. 
Ray Harford, yesterday. 

Sherwood, who won the Pre- 
miership during six seasons at 


Blackburn but attracted fans’ 
displeasure during the last cam- 
paign. is ready for a change. He 
also has a house in the Hert- 
fordshire town where Rioch lives. 

The former Rovers goal- 
keeper, Bobby Mimms, is being 
offered the chance to help 
Bradford City settle in the Rest 
Division. Mimms has not found 
a dub since being released and 
is training with York City. 

Derby County have handed 
over £500,000 to Dundee Unit- 
ed for the midfielder Christian 
Dailly.The Scottish Under-21 
international, who was out of 
contract, could cost twice that 
depending on appearances and 
whether the 22-year-old plays 
for the senior Scotland side. 

Dailly, who has signed a 
four-year contract with the Pre- 
miership newcomers, joins fel- 
low new arrivals Aljosa 
Asanovic, the Croatian mid- 
fielder, and the Danish de- 
fender Jacob Laursen. 


Robert Simpson, the former 
Tottenham striker, broke a leg 
and dislocated an ankle less 
than 24 hours after signing a 
two-year contract with 
Portsmouth. Simpson, 20, will 
now be out of action for at least 
six months. 

“I feel desperately upset for 
Robert He had looked sharp in 
training and 1 reckoned I Had 

got a bargain for nothing,” Ter- 
ry Fenwick, the Pompey man- 
ager, said. “He jumped for a 
high ball in training and came 
down on it awkwardly.” 

Newcastle have been given 
permission to make a bid to 
build a new 65,000-seat stadium 
in the city. Hundreds of resi- 
dents, who do not want a huge 
sports complex built near their 
homes, demonstrated outside 
Newcastle Civic Centre as coun- 
cillors arrived for a group meet- 
ing on Monday night However, 
the proposal’ that Newcastle 
should be invited to seek plan- 



Furiofig record signing 


ning approval to build in Cas- 
tle Leazes Park was approved. 

Newtown’s captain, Colin 
Reynolds, had the day off yes- 
terday to prepare for the visit 
of Skonto Riga - known as 
“Latvia’s Milan" - in ibe Uefa 
Cup preliminary round tonight. 

The 26-year-bid builder, who 
plays central defender with the 
League of Wales club, said: "I 
can’t go out and lay 1,000 bricks 
and then play in a match like 
this. 1 would he exhausted." 
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Goellner rolls 
over Rios in 
Stuttgart 
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His trio of victories do not in- 
clude one at this venue, but, this 
acre of west Lancashire bolds 
warm memories for him never- 
theless. “In 1975. as an amateur, 
I had won the Berkshire ' 
and then winning the Er 
Amateur here was the first big 
one,” Faldo said yesterday. 
“That was near as dammit the 
start of my career. And then my 
first Ryder Cup was here in 
1977. 1 beat Tom Whison one up 
and that was big stuff” 

Faldo's preparation has been 
conducted elsewhere, with Roy- 
al St George's at Sandwich wet- 
coming an unexpected visitor 
last week. “I practised for two 
days and it was good to get back 
into links mode,” he said. “I en- 
joy Lytham very much because 
it is accuracy links with so many 
pot bunkers." But Nick is not ex- 
pecting to be tipping much 
sand out of his shoes tins week. 
“I am feeling good ” he said. “I 
have been hitting the ball well 
the last couple of days and I feel 
I have a good chance.” 

Daly is not so confident and 
rates himself a 150-1 shot. He 
continues to enjoy the memo- 
ry of St Andrews a year ago, and 
continues to enjoy remem Hw- 
ing anything at all. “It's been 
fun.’’ he said. “When I won the 
British 1 won it the right way and 
1 ve continued to practise and 
play and do the things on and 
off the golf course the right way. 
It's been a great, great 12 
months.’' 


Tennis 


Marcelo Rios, the No 5 seed 
from Chile, was upset by Ger- 
many's Marc Goellner in the 
second round of the Mercedes 
Cup in Stuttgart yesterday. 

Rios, tipped as a future world 
No 1. was beaten 6-0, 7-6 by the 
German Davis Cup player who 
opened with an ace and kept the 
same- tempo through the first set, 
which lasted only 18 minutes. 

Rios, ranked No 11 in the 
world, had his service broken 
three times in a row, and the 
11 1th- ranked Goellner took 
advantage of his opponent's 
numerous errors. 

The Chilean rallied in the sec- 
ond set but Goellner. who rep- 
resents his country aL the 
Olympics, used his strong serve 
to finish off his opponent in 
little more than an hour. 


Western Reds may 
try to sign Joyner 


Rugby League 


DAVE HADFIEU5 

Casdeford could face competi- 
tion for their coach, John Joyn- 
er, from the Perth-based 
Western Reds. Joyner has been 
in charge at Castieford for 
three years and is recognised to 
have done a good job on limit- 
ed resources but his contract ex- 
pires at the end of this season. 
The former Great Britain in- 
ternational said he had not 
been approached by the Reds. 

“But you have to consider op- 
portunities that come along," he 
said. “I would never say I would 
not do it - especially if it was a 
good offer and I fancied it.” 

The Reds were one of four 
clubs launched into what was 
the Winfield Cup 15 months ago 
and they were, in the short term, 
the most successful. 


But the cost of travelling 
across Australia every other 
week and paying for visiting 
teams lo do so has been a heavy 
financial burden, leaving the 
dub’s future far from certain. 

If they are in a position to 
make a bid for Joyner, howev- 
er. Castieford would be loalh to 
lose one of the best young, 
coaches in the British game. . 

Halifax, who are stall waiting 
for an answer from the Widnes 
stand-off, Christian Tyrer, 
the aimouncement of another 
new signing - winch *hey de- . 
senbe as a veiy major one for 
the dub - tomorrow morning. 

Arrington have rejected an 
approach from St Helens for 
their Welsh international stand* 
off, Iestyn Harris. Saints were 
said to be willin g to give two 
players and cash for Harris, but 
Warrington have turned down 
the idea out of hand. 
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And then there is the noise. I’m quite fond of loud noise. 
There is nothing to beat the pressure on the sternum 
from a heavy jet fighter taking off with after-burn. But 
grand prix cars make a falsetto, searing whine, rather 
like a high-speed circular saw biting into thin wood 
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BEING 

THERE 

Damon Hill was 
not the only one to 
be disappointed at 
Silverstone. 
Chris Peachment 
found himself 
longing for the 
good old days of 
Formula One 


|y interest in grand 
prix racing began to 
decline a long time 
I ago. The disaffec- 

I tion began sometime 

when the late Fifties were becom- 
ing the early Sixties. 1 was about 
eight or nine years old, and hap- 
pened to see some old film footage 
of Fangio duelling with Ascari. 
They were big men, with creased 
faces and beer bellies, and they 
raced in leather flying helmets, 
polo shirts with bare forearms and 
string-backed gloves to stop their 
palms blistering on the big wood- 
en steering wheel. But more to the 
point, the cars had cutaway sides to 
the cockpits, so you could see them 
wrestling with a four-wheel drift. 

By the Sixties, the drivers were be- 
ginning to look like etiolated pop 
■ stars, and were invisible behind their 
helmets and the high sides of their 
increasingly streamlined cars. I was 
still a fan, and throughout the Sixties 
and Seventies could list all the tech- 
nical specifications of each team. But 
every so often another development 
would put me off raring just a little 
bit more. There was the dreadful 
moment when the teams stopped 
painting their cars in their national 
colours, and started plastering ad- 
vertising all over them. Ferrari are an 
honourable exception and one of the 
reasons they retain my support is be- 
cause of their distinctive shade of red, 
with that hint of blue in iL Lotus 
went beyond tbe pale when 
ihev painted the whole car tbe colour 
of a cigarette packet to please their 
main sponsor. Now everybody 
does it. 

I went off it some more when Jim 
Dark was killed, and then even 
more when the cars started sprout- 
ing wings all over them for aero- 
dynamic reasons. 1 was pleased 
when the cars became strong in the 
Eighties, thanks to Kevlar, and there 
were fewer injuries. But my disaf- 
fection returned when Senna used 
ibis advantage to turn raring into a 
contact sport. The last grand prat that 
I watched live was in Monaco some 
four years ago, and after that drea- 
ry procession, I took to just check- 
ing up occasionally on the edited 
jRghhghts on television. 

Nothing at Silverstone on Sunday 
is likely to makp me a born-again fen. 
My first trip to Sflverslone was with 
my father in the Sixties, when it was 


Losing to sjrertafcor toms hfeback on tire ® vo«to« ac^n-^onlydecent view of the race from the giant-screen televisions around the track 


a rather cheerless airfield circuit with 
straw bales as crash barriers and 
nothing much else between the 
crowd and the cars. But at least you 
could see much of the race from any 
vantage point And the long straights 
meant that overtaking was eventful. 
The track nowadays has had some 
kinks inserted into the longer 
straights and grandstands put up at 
all the principal corners. Between 
these stands are long earth mounds 
for hoi polloi. 

After dire warnings from the po- 
lice about a four-hour wait to get 
into the car parks, I duly arrived at 
about 10 in the morning and took 
my place in the queue. After only 
an hour I had inched forward to the 
front and found a spot in the car 
park. Ever optimistic, I climbed up 
the back of one of the dusty mounds 
near Luffiefd only to be greeted by 
a sight rather like the famous film 
scene where 6,000 Zulus suddenly 
appear over the horizon. All the way 
down the trackside slope were 
dose-packed serried ranks of spec- 
tators, all sitting in their alu m iniu m 
seats, all wearing baseball caps, 
and ail propping their feet on ice- 
boxes. They looked like they had 
been exercising their territorial 
rights all night I had come ill- 
equipped and rather too late in the 
day. Still, by standing at the back. 


one had a reasonable view of the 
bend. 

The band played the National 
Anthem. Everybody remained seat- 
ed. Then al two o'clock tbe race start- 
ed and everyone stood up. Bang went 
my view. By dint of some fearsome 
elbow work, I managed to catch the 
first group of cars as they went past 
Wleneuve had clearly made a barn- 
storming start and was a good cou- 
ple of seconds out front, with Damon 
Hill t railing in fourth position. The 
crowd looked mournful. By the sec- 
ond lap. VHJeneuve was increasing his 
lead and Hill was getting nowhere. 


group of fens would have applaud- 
ed if any of Damon Hill’s main 
rivals had fallen by the wayside. 

And then the second F&mui went 
by, trailing a huge plume ofofl smoke 
behind it The commentator said 
something about ‘The for will be fly- 
ing back in MaraneOo tonight". I tried 
to imagine Signor Agoelh clawing at 
some poor fur-dad Italian mechanic 
but couldn't picture it somehow. A 
much more likely fantasy would be a 
few menacing gestures, a whispered 
instruction to his consigBcri, and then 
half a dozen engineers being found 
deeping with the fishes. 


I hate to say this, but all the cars 
really do look alike. If they were 
painted in the same colours, you 
could not tell them apart from 30 
yards. They all have the same up- 
turned nose, with a shovel under- 
neath, which they tell us is for the 
aerodynamic downforce. But aero- 
dynamics is a voodoo science, and 
just because something happens to 
work doesn’t mean anyone can ex- 


/ climbed up the back of one of the dusty mounds near Luffield 
only to be greeted by a sight rather like the famous Him scene 
where 6,000 Zulus suddenly appear over the horizon 


It was announced on the third lap 
that Schumacher's Ferrari had fall- 
en out of the race with mechanical 
trouble. A mild ripple of applause 
broke out among a small group to 
my left. No doubt there will be lead- 
ing articles about deplorable out- 
breaks of racism among the fens, but 
from where 1 was sitting I couldn’t 
see anyone goose-stepping or giving 
stiff-armed salutes. I suspect that this 


By the 10th lap the field had 
spread out, and the leaders were be- 
ginning to lap the mil-endecs. By now 
nwasvzrtualh'imposabletomakeout 
what was going on. The commentary 
from the loudspeakers was sporadi- 
cally drowned out by the cars. 

“Lap times going up” . . . Eeeow, 
Eeeow. 

“Closing the gap”... Eeeow, 
Eeeow. 


of generating more downforce. 

I never saw one car pass another, 
let alone any dicing, or bumping and 
boring. They all ran through the 
bends as if on rails, although the Jor- 
dan Peugeots did look a little twitch- 
ier than the rest The back markers 
were being veiy deferential in al- 
lowing the leaders to lap them. If the 
organisers wished to introduce a lit- 
tle more proper raring into the 


spectacle, they should consider ban- 
ning any aerodynamic equipment, 
and restore some of tbe long 
straights to the track. 

I climbed down the mound and de- 
cided to walk around the course, pop- 
ping up at each successive mound 
that 1 came to. The least populated 
areas were in the middle of the 
straights. This is not surprising be- 
cause each car, as it passes, is in the 
line of vision for about three- 
quarters of a second. And you get 
tennis spectator's neck from swivel- 
ling each time they pass. 

Many of the roeaatois at the back 
ranks had simply turned away from 
the track and were watching the race 
on the giant screens which relayed 
the TV images. I asked one man why. 

“"You gef a better overview of the 
race,” he said. “And Tm really just 
here for the atmosphere.” 

Atmosphere you certainly do 
get Breathe in while Dext to tbe track 
and you inhale the heady fumes of 
burnt petroL Breathe in from the oth- 
er direction and you get a nose full 
of fried burger and chip faL Both can 
be sickening. 

And then there is the noise. I’m 
quite fond of loud noise. There is 
nothing to beat the pressure on tbe 
sternum from a heavy jet fighter 
taking off with after-bum. But 
grand prix cars make a falsetto, 


searing whine, rather like a high- 
speed circular saw biting into thin 
wood. It makes the ear drums tin- 
gle at first. Later they stop tingling, 
largely because you have gone 
partially deal People were stuffing 
wax plugs in their ears, but I pre- 
fer my sensory experiences undi- 
luted I still had a headache the next 
day. 

It was not an exciting race, or at 
least 1 don't think it was, to judge 
by the little bits of action I managed 
to see. Nowhere is it possible to get 
the larger picture of what was go- 
ing on. A dull race, driven by dull 
people, in dull cars. Actually, 1 was 
secretly pleased that Vtileneuve 
won. with Berger second, though the 
rest of the forlorn crowd didn’t seem 
to gjve a toss either way. VUleneuve 
is his own man, and Berger is old 
enough to have lived through 
raunchier times. 

I shan’t go again for a while, but 
this isn’t the end of my slowly fad- 
ing love affair with Formula One. I 
shall keep following it in a desulto- 
ry manner. Along with moun- 
taineering and bull fighting, grand 
prix raring can be called a sport, mak- 
ing all other sports look like mere 
hobbies. And I shall persist with it 
because, like a long marriage, one 
doesn't divorce just because of the 
odd bad patch. 
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Corruption puts Russia’s hockey party on ice 


In the turbulent world of post-Sovi- 
et Russian sport, it seems what mat- 
ters most is not whether you win or 
lose, but how much dirtier than your 
opponent you can play the game. 
Wnal was once a disciplined, State- 
nm bureaucracy has become big busi- 
ness for those sports lucky enough 

to attract Wfestem money in the form 

of multi-million dollar transfer fees 
and sponsorship deals. But sports 
dubs are finding the cost of domg 
business in Russia is counted not ip 
dollars and cents but in murder, kid- 
napping, extortion and corruption. 

Ice hockey led the headlong 
plunge into capitalism in the early 
Nineties as its top players were 
tapped up bv wealthy North Amer- 
ican dubs. The Soviets had been es- 
tablished as tbe Winter Olympic 
giants in ice hockey since they won 
their first medal - gold - in the sport 
in 1956, and they collected six more 
gplds, a silver and a bronze in the 
next eight Games. In 1992, the Uni- 
fied Team kept up the sporting tra- 
dition in claiming gold but two years 
later at Lillehammer the signs of a 
disintegrated power in ice hockey 
were obvious as the now separated 


“Unified” countries failed to feature 
in the medals. 

Ice hockey is a showcase of hem' 

money has turned Russian sport into 

a battlefield. Last Friday Vladimir Bo- 


tral Army Sports Club team, was 
gunned down by three hitmen while 
playing tennis at the dob’s courts. The 
murder was the latest round of a se- 
ries of high-profile corruption scan- 
dals which hove centred around the 
dub, which was once oneof the So- 
viet Union’s most successful sports or- 
ganisations by virtue of its ability lo 
take its pick of young sportsmen 
conscripted into the army for a com- 
puisoiy two years. Lastjear, a public 
row between two iwaldub preadents. 
Vladimir Fetrwand \fctentinSydi, re- 
vealed millions of dollars of the chib's 
money had disappeared into Swiss 
bank accounts instead of being in- 
vested in bringing on young talent. 

This year. CSKA sacked Vladimir 
Tikhonov, the coach who had led the 
army dub to 12 consecutive nation- 
al championships and the Russian na- 
tional team to four Ohmpic golds 
and eight world tides. Tikhonov, a 
fuDannyGolOflelwasec^isedf^'tfie 


SPORT IN 
ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 

Political upheaval in 
the former USSR has 
a sporting cost, says 

Owen Matthews 

ima« movement of players to the 
"West and bv the withering of the cmce 
all-powerful and highly politicised 
sport bureaucracy in which he was 
a big player. Tihonov, who ac- 
knowledged millions of dollars in 
transfer fees received by CSKA had 
gone missing because of “ mafi a in- 
filtration’ of the club, was sacked by 
order of the then Defence Minister 
Pavel Grachev, who has himself 
been accused ol corruption and in 
turn was ousted, along with other 
Krezrtiin hardliners, in earft* July. 


Not even lucrative playing con- 
tracts in North America have saved 
Russian players from the long arm 
of Russian organised crime. At least 
three Russian NHL payers have been 
targets of extortion attempts from 
Russian gangs, a US Senate hearing 
committee was told in May. Alexan- 
rir Mngilny of the Vmcouver Canuks 
was threatened by Sergei Fomicfaev, 
a former associate who helped 
Mogilny to defect in 1989, who said 
he would injure the 26-year-old star 
and end his career, Fomichev was 
arrested in the US and is in jail on 
second-degree corruption charges. 

The US Senate heard evidence 
from a Russian mafia witness that an- 
other top player, Alexei Zhilnik of 
the Buffalo Sabres, had also been 
threatened when he played in Los 
Angeles but, unlike Mogilny, did not 
go to the police. “Instead, he went 
to a more powerful criminal group 
to take cate of the problem for him/’ 
said the witness, who is at present 
serving lime in US prison. "Which 
I understand they did" 

There is strong evidence that cor- 
ruption and embezzlement ore jeop- 
ardising the future of Russian hoc- 


key. When communism fell, the sys- 
tem was stocked with two generations 
of players. Now, after an exodus of 
stars, the backlog is gone, and the 
flow is down to the incoming juniors, 
of whom only a handful a year will 

^ for the American National 
ey League. No one seems to 
know where the estimated $ 12m in 
transfer money for the first flood of 
players has vanished; it has certain- 
ly not gone into supporting pro- 
grammes for young players. 

Only nationally, when the dozen 
top Russian NHL players come 
temporarily back into the fold, is the 
old manic revived. The 1 998 Winter 
Olympics in Nagano, Jajsm, will see 
top professionals playing in the 
Olympics for the first time, follow- 
ing basketball's Dream Team for- 
mula. But today’s Russian players are 
all products of the Soviet training as- 
tern, nurtured and sponsored from 
a voung age by the slate. In five years 
many of them will be retired, and de- 
spite the millions of dollars poured 
into Russian hockey over the last six 
years, there may simply not be a new 
generation of players to continue 
Russia’s once-proud tradition. 


SPORTING VERNACULAR 

No 6 BOGEY 


Evrayprofessioialgt^CTfearaab^ 
’ey, even if for many amateurs he 
raoid be a wefoome companion on 
iie: course. These days that hard- 
y counts as a linguistic ambiguity, 
ust a difference of opinion about 
he desirability of being only one 
stroke over when you hole out. But 
£ you look at the history of the 
wid, see that it provides a per- 
fect example of how malleable 
sporting terms are when a game is 
mil being codified. 

Originally “bogey" referred to 
vital would now be universally 
known as “par” (a tern borrowed 
from the Stock Exchange) - that is, 
Lhe scratch score for each 
bale, against which players test 
themselves. 

According to an account quot- 
sd in the Oxford English Dictionary, 
utterly convincing m its period de- 
tail if nothing else, the term orig- 
inated in 1890. when Dr Thos 
Browne RN, the honorary secretary 
af Great Yarmouth Guo. was pfev- 
ing a round against a Major Weft- 
man (tut inter-service fixture, 
obviously). Wellman, unfamiliar 


with the relative novelty of playing 
against the course and finding that 
he was consistently behind, dedared 
that Ins invisible opponent was “a 
regular bogey-man”, a reference to 
a popular music hall song of the 
time. 

The idea stock in Great 
Yarmouth and then spread, along 
with the innovation of Bogey tour- 
naments. in which, effectively, one 
played against a ghostly, perfect 
player. 

These dap, as every golfer 
knows, a bogey describes a score of 
one over par, an American devia- 
tion from the British original, 
which has its explanation in new 
technology rather than transat- 
lantic cussedncss. 

When the new rubber golf ball 
was invented in 1898 scores estab- 
lished for the gutfe-percha ball be- 
came rather easier to match. While 
the Bruch kept the word bogey, the 
Americans switched to “par" for 
course sandard. retaining bogey for 
the old expectation- as often as not 
one ever par, 

Thomas SutcUffe 
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Tufnell’s name is now firmly in The Frame 

-u-..wi«»rondH^seiibBsIyfortbe m *j£f record is mod 


Last weekend was not the best tune 
to be a cricket fan. The Benson J 
Hedges Cup Final marks the mid- 
dle of foe season and it was hard- 

« T— _ (HOT 


succumucu i vi - 

of the Test senes against Ind« ■ 
curious flatness. Even the tci- 
meeting, which usually supplies a 
few sparks, ended in a no-r^uU. 

Three days later, things retook 
ing up. We have a nvetmgconiest 
between England and Pakistimto 
follow, and that's just the court case. 
The Test series, starting at 

a week tomorrow, promises almost 
as much. Pakistan are more gifted 
than England but more volatUe. 
They have a unique ability lobe veg 
good (drawing a senes in the west 
tadies in the days when everybody 
else uy rd to lose) and very bad(los- 
ingaTestin Zimbabwe). At Wffljara 

Hill, you can get odds of 5-- on Wk 

San to win at Lord's, an offer which 
looks too good to refuse. 

Though you might lo see 


whom En gland pick before parting 
withyour money. Mike Atherton gptve 

an interview to the Sunday Times last 

week and said two very interesting 
thin^ The fast was that he now trusts 

his follow selectors so much that he 
would be prepared to do things the 
Australian way and not be one of 
them. “I would be happy not turn- 
ing up at the meetings," Atherton 
sard, “because I know the selections 
would be the right ones." This may 


nittug Hi auj — r — 

el Coming a month after Raymond 
Illingworth pul Atherton in a tricky 
position by revealing so me o f his 
doubts about individual players, it is, 
if nothing else, highly generous. 

The second concerned an indi- 
vidual Atherton was thought to 
have dembts about. “I have never had 
problems with individuals," he said. 
“Only this week Geoff Boycott said 
on TV that Fh3 Tufnell isnot in the 
side because I don’t want him. But 
I have never spoken out at selection 
m brings against a player for any- 


thing other than 
cricketing reasons. 

If we pick awkward 
people, it’s up to me 
to handle than. Part 
of the game is to 
have 11 characters 
within the team.” 

This struck me as 
astute, broad-mind- 
ed and magnani- 
mous - the sort of 
quote the average 
sportsman comes 
out with about once in a career. But 
it struck one of my colleagues as 
disingenuous. He, along with a few 
other cricket writers, had gained the 
dis ti nct impression 18 months ago 
that Atherton was so fed up with 
Tufnell in Australia that he didn't 
want to have to deal with him 
again, at least on tour. 

And Tbfodl hasn't played for Eng- 
land since. He was in the squad for 
the sixth Tfest against the West In- 
dies last summer but not in the fi- 
nal XL “We Ve had a lot of problems 


with Thfnell 
over the years,” 
Illingworth said, 
with his usual 
reckless can- 
dour. “If he 

came in and did 

well, we could 

put ourselves in 
an invidious po- 
sition. If we 
weren’t going to 
takft him on 
tour, it didn't 
mate sense to play him in England." 

Or, as Peter Hayter of the Mail 
on Sunday helpfully translated: “We 
couldn’t risk playing Tufnell in case 
he won the match, and forced us to 
pick him again.” 

Now, following Min PateFs tidy but 
anodyne showing against the Indi- 
ans (57 overs, one wicket), Tfafnell 
is be mg touted again. In Monday’s 
Daily Express, John Emburey — a man. 
respected throughout in the game, 
and the one Illingworth wanted as 
Fngland coach - said that Tbfhell 


snoma DC he 

series against Pakistan. Wen, 

would, vffirt he. 

ter all those vears of wheeling awjf 

in tandem to « !d( “ es ^I U * £3 
the veare Emburey has been one oi 
Tufoeff’s sternretenne* , 

Fjnhurey says Tufnell has changea 

It had “done him the worid of good 
having to take on the role “Jsemor 

at Middieses when 

Keif left “He’s 30 new, married 
and more at ease with himse^ 

In short, Emburey ^s.s^mgthai 

Tufnell had matured. This is award 
with magical powers in selection 
committees. Wtryii should beso ts 
not dear. Perhaps it s a subconscious 
attempt to make up for the fact that 
playing a game all day long is not a 
very grown-up thing to do. 

With the nest Test taking place o n 
his home ground, Tufnell s names 
now firmly in that mystenous place 
they call The Frame. You couJd m- 
Eue that he hasn't set the County 
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Surrey 

surprise 

sceptics 


^.c^mmedmtoao^ 


th e week 
ahead 
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2ri£d asbdng at ease with himsell 


Tim de Lisle is editor of Wisden 
Cricket Monthly’. 


fourth in the Championship, top of 
the AXA Equity & fee' 


Ticpby. 
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The crown 


jewel in 


an age of 


greatness 


Jon Culley pays tribute to the brilliance 
of Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji, the Indian 
prince who made his Test debut 
for England 100 years ago this week 


is difficult toimagne a ffirf 

come knownsBOTloel's Golden Age- 

ssSSSate 


Cine sun ui ucicnniuwg ™ 

touch down, one might well conclude 
that, to bear witness to these times, 
no more agreeable vantage point 
could be found than a deckchair at 
Hove. Those fortunate enough to 
have enjoyed that privilege in the 
Sussex sea air between 1893 and 1904 
would have seen, in his pomp. Ku- 
mar Shri Ranjitsinhji, the Indian 
prince known with affection every- 
where he performed as “Ranji. 

These years were indeed pat- 
terned with a golden thread, illumi- 
nated by the concurrent careers of 
some of the finest 


rcer. Effectively, this spanned few_ 
er than 15 years and yet produced 
almost 25.000 runs in 500 innings, in- 
cluding 72 centuries, 14 of them 
turned into doubles. Twice he scored 
more than 3,000 runs in a season. 

The cricket of RanjL.thou^h, was 
not to be measured in statistics, im- 
pressive though they were, for he was 
a cricketer his contemporaries per- 
ceived as possessed of magic. 

In part, this was due to his exotic 
countenance and to the impression 
most late Victorians held of India, as 
a land of conjurors, 


some ot the unesi •"‘r. , fhnnircar- 

Bra ,RanJi captured Sws 
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if anythin*, mown of the DUD C with the way je 


resonance that has, - , 

if anything, grown Ol til© 

richer and deeper 

with passing years: c3S fiO 

Charles Burgess 

Fry. Archie Mac- D/ciyGi 

Laren, FS Jackson, 

Johnny Tyldesley, 

Gilbert Jessop. 

It was an age in which amateurs. 


of the public 
as no other 
player had' 


It JUiKJ wiu» ms "-j rr 

UU played it Blessed with 

ither foe sharp® 51 °f ®sy BS 

and timing which no 
had 1 other Player of the 

Hay— not even Fry, his 

sdentific Sussex team- 
mate - could match, he also had great 
strength and control in his wrists. 


It was an age m whicn amateurs, strengm anu cuauui m 
unshackled % the mundane re- which enabled him to drive wicn 
quirements of professionalism, were su b stantial power but at the sa me fa ne 

able to approach their game with a execute the most delicate of strokes, 
carefree and daring spirit, unworried In this way he truly rewlutiaruswi 
by such trifles as wages and contracts, batting, sending good length, middle 
In this climate. Ranji, of Cambridge stump balls to the leg-side boundary 
University and Sussex, emerged as as if spirited away, perfecting the late 

■ ..J.» tk. uwuvl Hill h.rl mmd inUPP lino what WE HOW 
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pionship match against Sussex 

bufldfwd, where victory wiuWa&l 

considerably to the view 
make a realistic stab at the Bntan- 
nic Assurance prize money^weiL 
One can stiff cast doubt on then- 
credentials in the absence of an ex- 

w . . ■ < V_.«- Iw in <TT*»n 


icantly under-resourced- maeeo, 
that blemish apart, they look wril 
ioniDDed.partiailarly m the batting 
*h£h was always Bkety to be the rase, 
but also in the bowting, where Mar- 
tin Bicknell, who missedlialf rf last 
season, is agam performing sterling 
service, where Chris Lewis appoo 
a fast bowler reborn arid where 


“ 

after a disappointing start. 

Ls^ time outm the Chan^HOOship, 

Bickndl had nine wickets. Jnlian sev- 
en, as Middlesex succumbed to their 
ooghbOTB for the first time m LOyeara. 

Pre-season, Dave Gilbert, anoth- 
er in the wave of Australian imports 
among county coaches, praised a 

Surrey ride unrecognisable from 
the part”, one that wouldnot wilt un- 
der pressure. Jodgement onthat 
must be reserved as yet, but optimism 
at this stage is entirely reasonable. 

Opponents Sussex, having crept up 

to seventh place, are also con- 
tenders, at least on paper, thougfci the 
gap between themselves and leader* 
Kent stands at 37 points, compared 
with Surrey’s 21. . 

Alan Wells, the captain, has been 

prtniiwig the potential of his young 
all-rounder Danny Law, 20 this 

week, who is begjnmng to look a use- 
ful swing bowler. But Sussex seem too 
thin in the batting to progress much 
further, with Wells the only batsman 
even to reach 500 first-class runs. And 
doubt remains over the fast bowler 
Ed Giddins, reported to be awaiting 
judgement over a failed dope test. 

Kent, who entertain the Pakista- 
nis at Canterbury starting on Satur- 
day, will probably lose their lead 
again as Yorkshire seek to re-estab- 
lish themselves as the team to beat 
by defeating Hampshire at Harrogate 
commencing tomorrow. 

In terms of sheer talent, there is 
no dispute that Yorkshire possess an 
attractive hand, one quite possibly 
awash with future England players in 
the shape of Tony McGrath, Michael 
Vaughan and, perhaps, Chris Silver- 
wood, not to mention Alex Morris, 
who will captain England Under- 19s 
in one-day games against New 
Zealand tomorrow and Saturday, at 
Chester-le-Street and Nottingham. 

The question mark against York- 
shire is posed by the coming loss of 
Michael Bevau, whose 1,100 runs 


have been the mainstay of their dial- 

lon(*A Amravi'c fn nlflF. 1 ’ 
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lenge. Sevan’s commitment to ptar 
for Australia in Sri Lanka will tot 
captain David Byas of his services for 
the last four matches. Youth is one 
thing, experience quite another. 

Leicestershire, who go to Chel- 
tenham on the back of consecutive in- 
nings victories, carry more of the latter, 
having wise old heads such as James 
Whitaker, Phil Simmons and Gordon 
Parsons to help them negotiate the 
bumps and a potent attack formed by 
David Millns and Alan Muhally. 

Middlesex, meanwhile, hope to 
take advantage of an injury to Curt- 
ly Ambrose at Northampton, in par- 
ticular on Sunday, where the dash 
of second-placed against fourth is the 
match of the day. 

Jon Culley 


a star when the word stiff had some 
meaning 

As elegant a man as he was a crick- 
eter, Ranji captured the imagination 
of the public as no other player had; 

nATMir mrvra cn ihrin in fhicn/pplr 
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cut and inventing what we now 
recognise as the leg glance, which en- 
abled him to score runs in hitherto 
unexplored territory. He used the 
litheness of his body - or, as Neville 


of the puoiic as no oiner piayer nam utneness oi uis oooy - or, 
and nevermore so than in this week Cardus put it, his “fluttering curves 
100 years ago when, at the age of 23, -to move across to the off side when 
he made his debut for England the ball was pitched fast and short 
against Australia in Manchester, the of a length, playing the ball off his 
first Indian ever to play Test cricket hip with the full face of the bar. 

It was a remarkable debut; he The stroke tormented opponents 
* ' and left spectators open-mouthed. 

Jessop, from whom a compliment 
was something lo be treasured, de- 
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lesslymthenetsan^msjstedth^ “SSSutkal distractions. He 
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.i;Aoiifnr.Sii& which he returned lo England to play 
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made 62 in the first innings and, when and Left spectators open-mouthed- 
England batted for a second time, Jessop, from whom a compliment 
emulated W G Grace by scoring a was something to be treasured, de- 
centuiy in his first Test In the course scribed him as “the most brilliant i v: 
of it, he established a mark of his own ure in. cricket’s most brilliant age”. 


who assumed mm ^ “r .r~ ; " t! 

strokes fart he pfayed by 

fact, until he went up toTimi^ Col 
leee. Cambridge, m 1890, he had no 

experience of organised cricket. At 
cSbridge, however, the game be- 


tome on hard, ^surfaces but an 

expert, too, at playing ram-affectec 
pitches, as he ckmonstratod against 
Middlesex at Hove in 1 900 when, m 
the most unhelpful conditions, he 


also naa uic luaww*.. ■■ — . 

eye in a shooting acrident, de^nte 
which he returned to England to play 
a few more matches for Sussex m 
1920. 

He died suddenly in 1933 at the 
age of 61, after which India instituted 
the Ranji Trophy in his honour. 
Nowadays there is a clamour for 


greater recognition of his talents 
here, much of it coming from India, 
where commentators point out that 
for all that the English cherish Ran- 
ji's memory, they do not commem- 
orate him as they do Grace, even 
though the good doctor, in 1908, said 
of him tiiat “you will never see a bats- 
man to beat him if you live for 100 
years”. 

Cardus, more eloquently, said 
that “cricket was changed into some- 
thing rich and strange whenever 
Ranji batted. When he passed out of 
cricket, a wonder and a glory de- 
parted from the game forever.” 


From Mr C Colfyer 

Sir When a company issues shares 

under false pretences, the board, or 

at least the executive members, are 
riven albert a hard time by the share- 
Boldeis, or at worst, lose their jobs. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
the dispute between the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union and the other home 
unions, if England are to be dam- 

reimburse off those Engfaad^y 
supporters who have bought Uriben- 
tures at Twickenham over the part 
couple of years. Money lovmgty^- 
e£m return for an annual inters* 
payment of hard, competitive ™$by» 
against the traditional enemy, not just 


a series of ixm-rompetitive exhibition 

games against aspiring nations. 

I suggest a refund of about one- . 

third would be appropriate, given the 
scale of the loss of genuine interna- 
tional competition. This may also 
provide some compensation for that 
body of English support^ which is now 
going to be deprived of enjoyable an- 
nual trips to away fixtures. 

Alternatively, like any manage- 
ment team that has taken money un- 
der false pretences, it could do foe 
decent thmg and resign. Such falling 
on swords is sadly a rare feature 
these days, but it would be some, if 
scant, compensation for quite sim- 
ply failing to deliver the promise of 

an ann ual feast of rugby. 

GEOF COLLYER 

London SE21 
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sigh Of relief if England sfay our or 
the Five Nations’ ChampionBhj; 

^ere can be few things tessfonfom 

, ^ n av their version 


0t HKtoie Ihoughtofinviung 

Italy into the event? I Nc,tjU 2£5S 
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with Latin flair, whab could do much 
for the game as awhole. 
PETERM DAVIDSON 
Wigan 


From Mr H Manley 
Sir Regarding the apparent resur- 
gSaoSh players at Wimble- 
don this year and in particular Tim 

Henman’s win over Yevgeny Kafel- 
nikov. Clearly the victor played a 
e ood solid serve-and-volley match 
and I take my hat off to the chap. 

However, as one of the majority of 
people for whom foe Wimbledon ex- 

found shots of Henman doing his 
thing in slow motion to Elgar and 
Sue Barker dubbing Henman Our 
Hero" upsetting and over the top. 
lb me such feelings have nothing to 
do with tennis. 

I must admit that 1 feel relieved 
when all the Brits arc finally 
knocked outi This is not because I 


am anti-patriotic or hate foe British 
u„» eimnhl hrtcnUKE I like to 


am anu-pauiuut ui u«* — . 

players, but simply because I like to 
sit down, relax and enjoy foe beau- 


sit down, relax and enjoy foe beau- 
ty of the game for itself. And for me 
a large part of the poetry and es- 
capism of the game, as a speemtor 
sport, is that unlike cricket or foot- 
ball, which being team sports are 
more naturally a nationalist prov- 
ince, it is individualistic; that is, 
more about characters than na- 
tionalities. 

Martin Luther King said a person 
should be judged not on the colour 
of their skin but on foe content of 
their character. Personally, I find 
which tennis player I support is down 
to a question of style and attitude 
rather than nationality. 

If there is a resurgence m British 
tennis, and, of course, it would be 


a good thing if there was, then foe 

downside of the equation wall be that 
the television coverage of tennis will 
become more and more like a prosy 
chest-beating jingoistic assembly in 

the school gym. This would be, in the 

words of John McEnroe, “the pits 
of foe earth". 

H MANLEY 
Thatch am 
Berkshire 


From Mrs M Heath 
Sir. Featherweight, lightweight, even 
welterweight boxers are not re- 
quired to fight heavyweights to 
prove their skiff and courage. 

In tennis, all are pitted against 
those blessed with overwhelming 
natural advantages. Although ar- 
guably professional tennis is more 


spectacle than sport -spectators, not 
participants, finance it - we are de- 
prived of some of the most skilled, 
elegant and artistic performers sim- 
ply because they are not physically 
capable of turning a racket into a 
sledge-hammer. 

Why not a men’s up-io-six-foot 
category and a six-foot-plus? Oft 
something? “ 

MARJORIE HEATH 
Diss 
Norfolk 


letters should be marked “For 
publication” and mnt^tn daytime 
and ev ening telephone numbers. 
They should be sent to Sports Edi- 
tor The Independent, 1 Canada 
Square, London E14 SDL. They may 
be shortened for reasons of space- 
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Thenagain, it's amazing he still has any money • 
-.aftef-tfre way he has 1/ued since fame and fortune 
2 C8rne Ws way at Crooked Stick in 1991, They -did 
■ -not' nicRhame him “Wiki Thing* for nothing. 
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Ready to erupt: German Silva goes for a training jog around the Mock, Mexican-style - up, down and inside the 13,800ft Nevado de Toluca volcano 


Photograph: Sergio Doran tes 


His run-up to Atlanta? A volcano 



ennan Silva is able to 
l Laugh at the day in 
1994 when, following 
(press vehicles, he 
;red off the New 
I York marathon course 
with only a few hundred yards to go. 
Realising his mistake after a few sec- 
onds, he chased his fellow Mexican 
Benjamin Paredes like a man pos- 
sessed and caught him m the anal 
strides to win the race. 

Last year, Silva won the New York 
race again, this time avoiding the 
scenic detour. Now as he trains for 
Atlanta, Silva’s only chance of get- 
ting lost is in the mist that shrouds 
the 13,800ft Nevado de Tbluca vol- 
cano. By the time be reaches the 
crater for a few laps inside the rim 
on a tunarAike landscape, his view 
is like that from a cruising airliner, 
with Toluca’s cloud layer far below. 

The 28-year-old hopes that run- 
ning up and down the extinct volcano 
once a week for the past year - a full 
marathon distance from bottom to 
top and bade- will give him the edge 
in Atlanta by strengthening his oxy- 
gen-deprived heart, lungs and 
muscles. 

To local hikers and picnickers, the 
man in the Fila sweatshirt - his spon- 
sor - and Spandex shorts is either a 
ypennan or a madman as he glides 


past akmga twisting, rock-strewn path, 
daunting to hardened walkers, up to 
an altitude where this reporter could 
barely summon the breath to ask trim 
a few questions. Hikers who reach 
the top often get white flashes in their 
eyes from oxygen deprivation. A 
Japanese runner who once tried to 
train with Silva fainted. 

At the top, having dimbed two and 
a half miles at a speed most of us 
could not run on the flat, and hav- 
ing gone from 25C to near-freezing, 
the little Mexican jogs into the 
crater for a few laps around the eerie, 
charcoal-coloured “Lake of the 
Sun" 

Amazingly, as he warms himself 
by a log fire, the marathon man is 
not alone. In the lake, a youth pad- 
dles a tiny, bright-yellow, one-man 
dinghy, apparently his idea of a day 
out in the country- By the lake’s edge, 
a family of three is setting up a taco 
stand to make a few pesos out of the 
occasional hiker. Private initiative, 
Mexican- style. 

Sometimes, for instance last win- 
ter when there was 20 indies of snow 
outside; Silva spends the night in the 
stone ruins of a Inkers’ refuge, hud- 
dling in a sleeping bag against sub- 
zero temperatures. For company, he 
has the guards from a nearby radio 
and TV antenna tower. 


Phn Davison meets a marathon runner who has been to the 
mountain of hope and felt the expectation of his country. 
German Silva will be chasing gold for himself and Mexico 


All of Mexico, disappointed by a 
lone silver medal in Barcelona where 
SUva finished sixth in the 10,000 me- 
tres. will be rooting for the 5ft 3in, 
8st runner when be tackles the 
steamy Atlanta course on 4 AugusL 
His compatriots Paredes and the 
London marathon winner Dionido 
Ceron are also favoured for medals, 
but the little man from the Atlantic 
coast stale of Veracruz has won over 
his nation by his refusal to play the 
superstar role. 

He has used his success to en- 
courage children in Veracruz to 
lake up running and stay away from 
alcohol and drugs, or ganising youth 
races in which FDa T-shirts and 
shoes are the coveted prizes. “I also 
organised a race for men carrying 
100kg [2201b] loads of oranges. You 
should have seen them move, some 
of them did about five miles an hour 
over a 400-yard course,” he said. 

In his home village of Tecomate 
-population 500 - barefoot children 
chase after his Jeep when he and his 
33-year-old Dutch wife, Miranda, ar- 
rive with clothes and school utensils 


such as pencils, donated by her 
neighbours on the Dutch island of 
Tfexel. They met through mutual 
friends after he tan the Rotterdam 
marathon in 1 992, married last year 
and have an eight-month-old baby. 


ing camp. “When the Emperor 


Montezuma [before Heman Cortes 
conquered Mexico k 


It’s difficult to see 
such a beautiful 
country as mine, full 
of natural assets, 
where the difference 
between rich and 
poor is so great 


Zyanya, a name taken from Silva’s 
Aztec ancestors. “I think our long- 
distance running ability comes from 
the Aztecs," said Silva’s coach, the 
former marathon man Rodolfo 
Gomez, at their Mexico City train- 


in L521] wanted 
fresh fish for his palace in tfcnochti- 
tlan [now Mexico City], he would 
send men out to run more than 200 
miles to the sea and back." 

Silva’s mother, Audoxia, is a To- 
tocana Indian. His father, Agapito, 
an orange grower who lived to see 
him win New York the first time 
round but died last July, was of Por- 
tuguese origin. True to his half- In- 
dian toots, Silva calls the volcano by 
its ancient Otomi Indian name, Chi- 
nontecatl, or “Guardian of the 
Mountain”. 

Despite his success, Silva has lit- 
tle to show for it, lives in a simple 
home on the edge of Ibluca, drives 
a four-wheel drive Ford Explorer and 
feels best when he returns to the vil- 
lage where he used to help his dad 
pick oranges and drive them across 
country for the higher prices of the 
Pacific coast 

“I've been taken to New York’s 
Waldorf Astoria, I’ve been on the 
Letterman show twice [on late-night 


television in the United States], but 
I feel best in my village,” he told me 
after returning to the foot of the vol- 
cano. He sold the Mercedes he won 
in New York in 1994 and a Jeep 
Cherokee the following year in or- 
der to finance his training because, 
as he pointedly noted, “1 have re- 
ceived do support from the Mexican 
Olympic Committee.” 

After his first New York win, the 
governor of Veracruz state asked 
him what he would like as a gift 
“Bring electricity to my village," the 
athlete replied. Within months, 
power, and TV sets, came to Tfeco- 
mate. Silva hopes an Olympic gold 
might push the governor to bring in 
running water. 

He started running after the fam- 
ily donkey persistently dumped him 
into orange groves instead of taking 
him the two and a half miles to 
school. At 17, he ran a 5km race with 
nationally known runners and fin- 
ished third. “No one believed me be- 
cause they’d never heard of me. They 
accused me of using a bike,” he said. 

“When I repeated the feat a cou- 
ple of weeks later, they took notice 
Apart from the benefits of altitude 
training, he reckons the searing 
heat of his home village means be 
will feel at home in Atlanta. 

Although quietly spoken and 


unassuming, SUva is forthright about 
the social, political and economic 
problems of his country as well as the 
mafia-like clique which runs most 
sports. 

. After he criticised the Mexican 
Athletics Federation after the 
Barcelona Games, the federation's 
president. Julian Nunez Arana, sus- 
pended him for four years but later 
harked down and lifted the ban three 
months later. 

SDva is also highly critical of Mex- 
ico’s Olympic Committee chief. 
Mario Vazquez Ran a, who used to 
insist that Mexican Olympic athletes 
receive no prizes in other events, Sil- 
va noted that Mr Vazquez Rana is 
one of Mexico’s wealthiest men 
with a fortune possibly hitting the bil- 
lion -dollar mark. 

“It’s difficult to see such a beau- 
tiful country as mine, frill of natur- 
al assets, but where the difference 
between rich and poor is so wide." 
the runner said. “Wc just don’t have 
a system that improves the quality of 
life for the majority.” 

Medal or no in Atlanta, his moth- 
er Mil be the noisiest spectator. The 
two of them have a big date later in 
August as he has long promised to 
take her to see the rope in Rome, 
and has been promised an audience 
soon after the Olympics close. 


Graf out of Games with knee injury 


Steffi Graf is out of the Olympic 
Games. She was forced to withdraw 
yesterday because of a knee injury. 
The German tennis federation said 
that a medi cal examination bad re- 
vealed a problem with Graf’s knee 
ligam ents and her doctor had advised 
her to take a break of several weeks. 

Graf first complained of knee 
problems last month, when pulling 
out of the Eastbourne tournament 
prior to Wimbledon. 

Tire withdrawal is a bitter blow for 
Graf, who had shrugged off the in- 
jury to win her seventh Wimbledon 

singles title, and had put her off-oourt 

problems behind her. Grafs father. 


Peter, is in prison having been 
charged with evading millions of 
marks in taxes on her fortune. 

Graf took part in the 1984 Los An- 
geles Olympics, where tennis was a 
demonstration sport, won in Seoul 
in 1988 and took the silver medal in 
Barcelona four years ago. 

It is unlikely Graf will change her 
mind, unlike her German team-mate 
Heike Drechsler, the Olympic long 
jump champion. Drechsler denied 
yesterday that she had withdrawn 
from Atlanta and insisted she still 
hopes to recover from a knee injury 
in time to defend her gold medal. 

In a statement yesterday in At- 


lanta, she said she would not make 
the German team for the Games. But 
now 31 -year-old Drechsler says she 
will give herself until 28 July to de- 
cide whether to compete in the 
Olympic long jump. “If I can jump 
6 .SO to 6.90 metres in practice, I will 
go to Atlanta," she said. 

Drechsler, gold medallist at the 
1992 Barcelona Games, tore a knee 
ligament in May. The injury healed 
but the adjacent muscle is not yet at ■ 
full strength, according to her man- 
agement '‘[will not go to Atlanta as 
amourist.” Drechsler admitted. “If I 
go, I do want to fight for medals." 

She added she would not rule out 


competing at the 2000 Olympics in 
Sydney. 

Elsewhere, three members of the 
Ugandan boxing team have been ar- 
rested on suspicion of trying to pass 
counterfeit $100 bills. But pohee could 
not confirm reports that the three were 
trying to buy women's underwear 
when detained at the shopping mail 
in Gainesville, northeast of Atlanta. 

Gainesville police named the 
three as boxers Kizza Bakule, 
Charles and Franco Ogentho who 
were with the boxing coach, Dick 
Katdende. The three were turned 
over to the US Secret Service, which 
is investigating the case. 


US athletics 
‘doomed’ 
says Lewis 


Thompson's injury gives Lee another chance 


Kin Lee, a 26 -year-old from Old 
•Loughtonians, will replace Rob 
Thompson. Great Britain’s vice cap- 
tain and leading goalscorer. who has 
been forced to drop out of the 
Olympic squad following injuiy in last 
Saturday's training game against 
Trinidad in which the Hounslow 
centre-forward scored twice in a 
victory, writes Bill Cohvill. 

Thompson, 30, who would have 
made his 150th international ap- 
pearance in Britain’s second game 
pi Atlanta, has raptured a ligament 
in his ankle. 


Like Thompson, Lee tasted the 
Olympic atmosphere in Barcelona. 
He won the firat of his 47 caps in 
1990, but has been in and out of in- 
ternational favour averthe wars. He 
is less of an out-and-out striker than 
Thompson, ahhom* be scored both 
Britain's goals in a 3-2 defeat by Ger- 
man)' os his first appearance. 

Russell Garcia. Britain’s onlvsir- 
member of the gold medal- 
winning team from Seoul in 198S. 
yesterday warned tftarAtiama's ex- 
treme beat and biamtfity could take 
a heavy tofl daring the Games. 


The 26-year-old believes it is the 
combination of the two elements that 
will cause problems for competitors 
despite efforts to simulate the con- 
ditions during training. 

“Though Barcelona was hot it was 
not verv humid. Here it is going to 
be verv hot. but it’s the humidity that 
ml* he the real killer." Garcia said. 
“I espec: the hockey games will be 
piaved si 2 very sky# rate and the fact 
we have roiling substitutions will 
neip. 

“But there are a few key players 
in everv side who will be an the 


pitch for the whole 70 minutes. It 
is going to be very hard going for 
them.” 

In an attempt to get used to the 
expected hothouse conditions, the 
team underwent several sessions 
wearing special neoprene suits that 
made their body sweat more than 
normal 

“We did about eight sessions in 
them just sprinting." then walking, 
then sprinting again," explained 
Garcia, now technical director of the 
Real Qub de Polo in Barcelona. 
“The suits certainly made us sweat." 


Carl Lewis, the eight-times Olympic 
champion, says athletics is “doomed” 
in the United States unless admin- 
istrators take a more professional ap- 
proach. Lewis, who is aiming for an 
unprecedented fourth consecutive 
Olympic long jump title at Atlanta, 
said he did not think the sport bad 
progressed as it should have done. 

“I think unless it does, it’s doomed 
and that's sad,” Lewis said. “The pas- 
sion to compete is there, but the pas- 
sion to be m the sport is no longer 
there. I feel like I’ve pul in 15 years 
m the sport to tiy to get somewhere 
and I feel like it is drifting back to 
where it was when I started. That is 
really depressing.” 

The 35-year-old American said 
track and field needed to develop a 
new marketing strategy and integrate 
leading athletes into its plan. “We’ve 
lost the kids, the fan base.” he said. 
“Track and field, to get the fens back, 
should not charge one kid under 18.” 

He said he was so disillusioned 
with the sport that he would not rec- 
ommend it to children. 

Olian CasselL executive director of 
USA Track and Field, said Lewis 
“should took at his hank account" if 
he thinks the sport is in decline. “He 
should look at the media exposure and 
the attendance. They've all been bet- 
ter than thev were lfl years ago." 


Judgement day 
for the judges 


Eyes down for another round of ou- 
trageous adjudication, sit-ins and 
God knows what else. Or perhaps 
not. The Olympic boxing tournament 
has cleaned up its act somewhat since 
the force of the 1988 Seoul Games. 
Threatened with removal from the 
Olympics, boxing had no choice. 

Barcelona passed with little con- 
troversy. Much of the credit must go 
to the criticised computer scoring sy&- 
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tamweighl Vichai Khadpo suffered 
a shocking loss to an American. The 


judges deemed that Khadpo. the 
irldl- 


tem, employed for the first time at 


the 1992 Gaines. The nightmare 
judging of Seoul is prevented by a sys- 
tem which demands that for a point 
to be awarded, three of the five 
judges must press a scoring button 
at the same time. Judges found to be 
coasisicmly out of line with the 
consensus opinion arc weeded ouL 

But while Seoul was a disaster, the 
previous tournament in Los Angeles 
also raised questions. American fight- 
ers hardly lost a round, let alone a 
fight. Admittedly, the I^S4 US squad 
ted strength in depth, spawning pro- 
fessional champions such as Evander 
Hohfidd PerncD Whitaker. Mokirkk 
Taylor and Mark Breland, but the At- 
lanta tournament will be scrutinised 
as the USA clamours for success. 

The omens for fair r'.;/ are not 
good. A- a pre-Olympic tourna- 
ment in Atlanta, the Ti’.-i ten- 


world No 1, had not landed a single 
scoring punch. Rip-ofls, it seems, are 
not solely a Korean prerogative. 

As ever, the hulk of the medals in 
the 12 weight categories are expect- 
ed to be shared by Cuba and the USA 
the only nations to field competitors 
in every division. While boxers from 
other nations compete in international 
tournaments which serve as Olympic 
qualifiers, the Cuban and American 
national championships produce au- 
tomatic Olympians. Potentially dubi- 
ous officiating notwithstanding, 
American success is far from guar- 
anteed. At Barcelona. Cute "took 
seven golds compared with Oscar De 
La Hiwa's lone triumph for the USA. 
America's strongest hope is the light- 
teavyw eight .Antonio Tarver, who 
should prevent a white.*. i*h if the 
Cubans run rampage. 
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Faldo worth a place 


in the Cotton club 


T before everything else, be- 
fore a wife and family, be- 
fore everything. You have 
to be both selfish and self- 
sacrificing." For some rea- 
son Nick Faldo springs to mind, but the 
words were spoken by Henry Cotton to 
a group of young professionals 20 years 
ago. 

In the pantheon of great British 
golfers, there are places for Tbm 
Morris, Harry \brdon, Max Faulkner, 
Fired Daly, Tbny Jacklin, Sandy Lyle and 
Ian Woosnam, but the real race is be- 
tween Cotton and Faldo. '‘Por me" 
Peter Alliss once wrote, “Cotton is not 
only the greatest British player of the 
last 60 years but the best ever. In his 
own way he has been one of the most 
caring and influential contributors to 
golf this century." 

"Henry was the one who got us into 
golf chibs." Fred Dafy said. “'Being a pro 
before the war meant there were a whole 
lot of dubs we weren’t allowed into. Hen- 
ry opened the doors. He made profes- 
sional golf what it is." Cotton had 
planned to become a civil engineer but 
fate intervened. 

A pupil at Alleyn’s public school, he 
was a useful cricketer. After a match at 
Marlow, Cotton and three other juniors 
had to take the team's cricket bag back 
to Dulwich. On the train they composed 
a note: "We beg to show our kind ap- 
preciation of being allowed the privilege 
of transporting the cricket bag from Mar- 
low to Dulwich to the detriment of our 
tender muscles and to the advantage of 
the select and most condescending. We 
flunk it is a pi^ that people who are sup- 
posed to be looked up to should so fail 
m their thoughts for the school and their 
fellow beings" 

The note was pushed under the door 
of die prefects’ nxnn, a red rag to a bul- 
ly if ever there was one. Cotton later re- 
counted that his three friends were 
"brutally, vindictively and excessively 
thrashed by four prefects with canes (in- 
cluding one walking cane). The prefects 
struck with all their might and were par- 
ticularly vjdous." 

Cotton, of co urse, re fused to be 


a be good you must put golf 
before everything else, be- 


David Leadbetter (left) provides a helping hand as Nick Faldo practises putting in prepa- 
ration for tomorrow's first round of the Open Champtonshfe Photograph: Robert Hallam 


For more than half a century Henry Cotton has 
been hailed as the greatest British golfer of all. But 
now, argues Tim Glover, he has a rival for the title 


Like Colton, he remodelled hisswmg; 
like Cotton, he went to Amenca. Unlike 
Cotton, he won the Masters. Wiihm two 


caned on medical grounds. His outraged 
father delivered a barrage of broadsides 
against the school and the impasse was 
only resolved by Cotton's departure. At 
the age of 16 he became a golf profes- 
sional. Cotton was one of six junior as- 
sistants at Fulwell Golf Club at 12 
shillings and sixpence a week (about 62 
pence in decimal currency) and his job 
in the shop was to sweep the floor, clean 
shoes and sandpaper hickory shafts for 
the clubmaker. 

At the age of 19, he became the head 
professional at Langley Park, Becken- 
ham, the youngest in the history of 
British golf. He spent hour after hour 
hitting balls into a net in his back gar- 
den. "I practised until dark, often by 
lamplight, concentrating on every shot," 


Cotton and his monograxnmed shirts 
were a one off. His fellow profession- 
als thought he was conceited and arro- 
gant. He thought the profession was 
shabbily treated and decamped to the 
Rovai Waterloo ciub, near Brussels. “It 
seemed to me," he said, “that visiting 
plavers to Britain received better treat- 
ment than the home-based ones." In the 
Open at Royal St George's in 1934 he 
opened with a 67 followed by a 65. It in- 
spired the DunJop 65 golf balL Cotton 
had a nine-stroke lead going into the last 
day and, despite suffering from stomach 
cramps, won by five with a record- 
equalling aggregate of 2&3. 

He won again at Carnoustie in 1937 
and his third and final Open triumph was 
at Muirfield in 1948. The feeling is that 


Like Cotton, Faldo remodelled his swing; 
like Cotton, he went to Amenca. Unlike 
Cotton, he won the Masters 


be said, “and every putt was to win the 
Open. 1 bad the desire to be Open cham- 
pion and I did everything within my pow- 
er to achieve that goal. I realised I wasn’t 
going to be a physical giant, but I made 
myself stronger. I realised early on that 
golf was played from the elbows down 
and all the rest was flavouring. I built 
nary hands and arms up to the point where 
I could hit the ball with my left hand and 
right hand independently and almost as 
well as with both together." 

In 1927 he played in the Open Cham- 
pionship at St Andrews and finished 
eighth behind Bobby Jones. The follow- 
ing year he visited the United States, re- 
fashioned his swing and finished third in 
the Sacramento Open. He made a vic- 
: tcriousRytiCTCiipdebutin3929at Mocrr- 
town but didn't make another appearance 
in the biennial competition for eight years. 


there would have been more but for the 
intervention of the war. Shortly before 
his death in December I9S7 he was 
knighted. However. Sir Henry had al- 
ready been bestowed with the most ho- 
nourable accolade. He was simply 
referred to as the Maestro. 

It is invidious to compare sportsmen 
of different eras, but if Cotton was the 
Maestro, Nick Fhldo MBE (no knight- 
hood yet) is the Master. Faldo, the ar- 
chetypal only child, was not into team 
sports. He excelled at swimming and cy- 
cling. In 1971, when be was 13, faispar- 
euts bought a colour television. On a 
summer’s evening in Welwyn Garden 
City*, Faldo was glued to the box, watch- 
ing flte Masters from Augusta. He saw 
Jack Niddaus playing golf and from that 
moment Faldo joined the Cotton club: 
“golf became a life’s work". 


leap Ui piua viu*. . — - 

birthdav in 1975 he became tbeywmgest 
winner’of the English Amateur Cham- 
pionship. Natural!)’, he turned profes- 
aonal and was 5Sth in the Order of Ment 

in 1976, with £Z 1 12. In 1 9S3 he wns firet 

with £1 40,000 and two years Jater, when 
his arch rival Sandy- Lyle won the Open 
at Sandwich, Faldo turned to David Lead- 
better and adopted a new swing. 

Like Cotton, Faldo haswon the Open 
three tunes; at Muirfield in 1987, St An- 
drews in 1990 and Muirfield again in 1992. 
He won the Masters at Augusta in 1984 
and again in 1990, both in sudden death 1 
play-offs. He did cot need extra holes to 
demolish Greg Norman, the world No 1, 
at Augusta last April, scoring 67 to the 
Australian’s 78 in the final round. 

When Faldo won at Muirfield nine 
years ago he had 18 pars in the last round 
while Paul Azinger finished bogey, bo- 
gey to lose by a stroke. At the prize- 
giving, Azinger was disappointed at Fal- 
do’s lukewarm reaction to the American’s 
demise. At Augusta three months ago, 
Faldos reaction to a beaten opponent 
could not have been wanner. “Faldo's 
gone way up in my estimation," Norman 
said after being embraced by the Eng- 
lishman on the ISth green. “I just want- 
ed to give him a good hug," I%ldo said 
“1 felt for him. It was as simple as that." 

With his second marriage on the rocks, 
Faldo is exiled on the US Tour but only 
a fool would bet against him adding to 
his portfolio of six major titles. Of his 
momentous final round in the Masters, 
Faldo said: “I was able to hit it where I 
wanted to. The way I played under that 
pressure, especially over the last nine 
holes ...” He kept referring to a Ben 
Hogan quote: the game was 100 per cent 
mental and 100 per cent physical. 

Faldo never saw Cotton in his prime 
and in that respect the latter has the 
edge. “Here is a true champion in the 
making," Cotton remarked after watch- 
ing faJdo win the first of his PGA Cham- 
pionship titles at Royal Birkdale in 
1978. Cotton on silk. 








The 125th Open golf championship tees off at Royal 
Lytham tomorrow. Andy Fanes gives a hole-by-hoie 
guide to the links, using statistics from the fast Open 
staged there in 1988 to show the average number 
of shots played per hole, and to rank the 18 holes •' 
by difficulty. 

The horses for courses theory points to Seve . 
Ballesteros reversing his poor recent. form. Two of . . 
the Spaniard's three Open wins were at Lytham 
(1979 and 1988). 

The holes where a challenge can foN apart come 
towards the end, where Lytham carries a powerful \ 
sting in the tail. 


206 yards 
Par 3 
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Only Open course to begin wtth a short hole. BunKere flank the green, 
those cm the (eft more in piay as tee is sheltered from right-to-teft wind. 
Hole history: In 1979 Sam Torrance Mt hte tee shot to an inch. This is 
good," he thought 84 shots later . . . 

Average score In 1988; 3.12. Ranking by dtfftaMty In 1388: 12 


i- Sli^ dog- leg left Railway line on the right is out of bounds but right side 
ofteirway opens up the entrance to the green. Anything left needs to carry 
IV front left geenade bunker. 

Pro to watch: Like the next, perfectly suits Cofiri Montgomerie’s fade off 
the tee. 1988 average score: 424. 1988 ranking 10 


• .r^i4S7yards 
; Par 4 


>393 yards 
r Par4 • 


!21Zyerds 
' Par3 


£15,000); 1988 Seve 
£80,000):,- 

Since the 1988 Open, tHe tataT yardage has 
increased fixmi 6&57 to 

490 yards "" ~ ^ p. 

m$iPar5 • ■■■ ■ - % 
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Long, straight par-4 down the line of the railway. Fairway bunker on left 
must be avoided or green win not be reached in two. Green slopes away 
like up- armed saucer. 

Pro’s play. Don't aim for the flag. Play far the middle, putt to the side. 
1988 average: 4.33. 1988 ranking 9 


Dog-leg left, which suddenly turns Into the prevailing wind. Bank of rougi 
right, but bunkers left and this side leaves bUnd second. Short-iron 
approach should set up birdie chance. 

Pro to watch: Greg Norman - most accurate long driver in the world. 
1988 average: 4.36. 1988 ranking: 6 


Long short hole to small, narrow jyeen which slopes away on all sides. 
Usually plays between 3-Iron and 1-iron, four deep bunkers on left, two 
. more front right 

Hacker's guide: Resist temptation to play from championship tee. Fortu- 
- natefy. rt’s only used for the Open. 3988 average: 3.26. 1988 ranking: 7 


First of back-to-back par-5s and good birdie chance. Most wiB get up 
in two. Green surrounded by five bunkers. The one at front left has been 
altered id collect rather than repel second shots. 

wte n ** e « draw « needed off the tee. 
ukSo average: 4.30. 3988 ranking: 18 


553 yards 

ir-vli' Par 5 


ftw 418 yards 
l!JB Par 4 


164 yards 

tiSfePara 


334 yards 

f-i Aii-' Par 4 
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Desplto being downwind, generally a tnree^hotter. Narrow landing area for 
dnve between dunes on right and bunkers on left Green has been 
shortened and extended on right, creating tricky extra pin positron. 

Hole history: In 19S8 Price and Ballesteros eaged but Faldo three- putted 
for par to drop out of contention- 3988 average: 4.61. 1388 ranking: 17 


Medium-length par-4, extended by 30 yards to require more woods from 
the tee. Anyone in bunker on left must splash out. Elevated green, 
requiring approach tossed up to the mercy of the wind. 

Hackees guide: Take extra club for second. Elevation foreshortens distance 
and green is 40 yards past ridge- 1988 average: 4.07. 1988 ranking: 14 


Third par 3 on the front nine. Elevated tee $ves view of all the trouble - 
seven deep bunkers eat into the &een. Normally, plays as a 6 or 7 -iron. 
Pro to watch: Seventy of bunkers will require short game mastery of Phil 
MicfceJson. 

1988 average: 2.97. 1988 ranking: 15. 


Short par 4 which toms back into the wind. Accuracy more imoortant 
*aileriigB-i. Anything nght leaves Wind second. Fforhaps a l-lronmd an 
S-iron. Green slopes back-to-front 300 30 

Pro's pkV Approach should be short of the flag to leave unhid art but 
not spin off the front. 1988 average: 4.27. 3988 S?9 *** 


£ 542 yards 
i Par 5 


198 yards 
Par3 


' 342 yards 
1 Par 4 


^Tl 445 yards 

!%&t. p ar4 
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Last of the par 5s. Can eimer fly the bunkers on the n^rt or lay up in 
front of those on left, which leaves Wind second. Most looking to pitch 
and putt for birtfie. 

Hole history: In 1908 BaHesteros holed from 20ft for bode to put him one ahead 
Of price, whose putt Upped out 1988 averags: 5.29. 1988 ranking: 11 


Gem of a short hole. Wind from the left, but tee is sheltered. Green is 
angled and strongly inclined- two bunkere eat into right side, three more 
an the left. 

Pro fro watch: Shot-making skiBs of Corey Pawn should come to the fore 
here. 1988 average: 3.45. 1988 ranking: 3 


Last realistic birdie chance. Short par-4 dog-leg right. Hidden bunkers 
down the right-hand side should be avoided. A 1-rron leaves a full wedge 
shot to a Jong, narrow green. 

Proa to watch: John Daly. It he drops out of contention, will he try to 
dnve the green? 1988 averager. 3,92 lsss ranking: 16 


Start of brutal finish and the hardest hnto in iqbo .> _ ■ . 

the nght dose to bunkere 

iron. Two bunkers give narrow entrance to green " prectee •*** 
Pro's play: Level fours home from here, ‘ff you haven't mad* ’ 

by now, pray.- 3988 averafifle 4.63. 1988 irertkEJJi made ^ 
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1357 yards 
Par4 ’ 
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iSwj 467 yards 
^gi^Par 4 
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A monster hole usually Way«d dtrectiy into me wind. Tee shot restricted by 
tvw hunters etther srde of tte fairway except for the Wggest rmm. 
HouiHlass-fshspfid green with bunkera either side. 

Hactert guide: A nest of bonkers 50 yards short of the green warts for 
anyone greedy out of the rough. 188S gweragb? 4.63L 1988 ranking. 2 


The omy let-up on the way home. Slight dog-teg right. Tee shot towards, 
but short of, three bunkers on the left Anythin right needs to carry seven 
bunkers with the approach. 

Pro to watch Ballesteros - birdie via car parkin 1979, almost holed 
second shot In 1988. What nod? 1988 average: 4.12. 1988 ranking: 13 


Oog-fegteft Playing to the right S safest route but makes long hole longer. 
Shorter to go left, but bunkers line the left hand side and aootoaeft is blind. 


Shorter to go left, but bunkers line the left hand side and approach is hand. 
Hole history: Plaque commemorates Bobby Jones's maahle-iron shot 
from sandy waste area on left which helped him win m 1926. 

1988 average: 4 , 39 . 3988 ranking; 4 


Daunting tee shot with view to clubhouse dominate i_ t 

needs to cany those on right, and stop shortTri^^S^L? ne 

mid-iron to a green surrounded by su bunkers. ^° Se 00 ^ ^ 1en a 

Pro to watch: Cometh a par to win th* n<v*i . . 

1988 average: 4.37. X8S8 teldo. . ■ 
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J&ia aiew piobfems, you see 
^rSf^ ^rnblir^and women (he 
but - 


coming soon... the open 7 



in yester^s penma te praotice day ft. «« open Championship 

I " i )— : “ - o3* 


Strickers keep 
love affair on 
the fairways 


[n a world where the going rale Pcllll TfOW TCpOftS 

3 f pay for caddies is 10 per cent Qp husband 

af their masters’ prize money, 

Nicki Strieker must be the 


squivalent of a lottery winner. 
Whenever she jjicks u] 


on the husband 
and wife team 

"Whenever she pic* up her aimingf° r Open 
ro’s bag, her cut is never less SOiy thlS WeeK 

lan 50 per cent and she has the , 

lost binding contract of all - a on tour? That’s what the other 
laniage licence. caddies say, but its never been 

She is also the driving force a big deal for me - money b not 
ehind the hottest player on the an issue. ! get on well with them 
JS tour: her husband has just all, but initially 1 had to prove 

/on two prestigious titles -the myself to them. 

Lemper and Western Opens - For such a high-profile < cou- 
md become a candidate for next pie, they are both remarkably 
ear’s US Ryder Cup team. shy, giving the impression the 
At 29, Steve Strieker has last thing they want » a pro- 

SgBSMfiS 

heSt and a wife who keeps stubbornness honed by yrars of 
lim ontbestraigfat and narrow, struggle onmim-tpurs, andare 
JSfhi life aiS at Lytham, content with them unconven- 
where tomorrow he makes his tional lifestyle. 

Irstappearance in the Open- “It worts weU because she s 
ToiiyisSteve and Nickfs a good player m her own right, 
bird wedding aimiveisaiy, but says Steve. ^She unhands 

hey have been inseparable, es- game, and me. We vep 

j^aily on a golf confer the passed «*cb 

ast nine years. Their relation- -da^the 

1993, but 1 had already come 
close to winning the Canadian 

Open that year- 1 led after two 

rounds. Since then we’ve had 
some opportunities and I finally 
got there at the Kemper Open. 
Then came the Western Open. 
That was definitely the best I’d 
ever played." 

A cursory glance at his record 
underlines it was never going to 
be long before he won. In 1994, 
his debut season, he fin is hed 
50th on the US money list with 
earnings of $334,409. The fol- 
lowing year he was 40th with 
$438,931 before hitting the jack- 
pot in 1996 with $925,932 to 
date. “He can be as good as he 
wants - he's the only one who 
stands in his way, " says Nidd- 
“Once he realises his potential, 
it will be a case of seeing how 
he reacts." 

Those are also his peers 
sentiments. “He didn’t know 
how good he was,” says fellow 
American Billy Andrade, who 
was joint second in the Western 
,r% uhntc Vv»Vifnr1 Strick- 



ve Strieker with his wife. 
Id, at Lytham this week 

> began when Nicld s fa- 
r Dennis Tiziani, the golf 
di at the University of Wis- 
sm. started to instruct Steve 


jffered me a he can putt, he can 

SfMSfttSS.’SS 

ited SbeTbenPayer so ^tncterjs goL^ ^ ^ 
d g ° l ? ^ 5£L khe start- good he wants to be,” says the 

ffiX® ^p^rmthewori^he 

ie of her own and was one ^.{quis to potential 

ict father s pupus. No 1 is a monumental leap by 

to those days I had a hand- ^ St2ickers 

? ofhJto."sa>’S Nida . T soft ^^^taefaed perspec- 
y a little, but my handicap “The reason we do it is be- 

Jelikesixnow.-Sowhyid we always 

havtfa good time," saysNickL 

ymg to adjgf Even^hensufibni^fiomjet 

; playing m soine amateur haven’t had the two 

/and couldn’t Euda ad- rounds here, 

Ikne rJ dS ^Ttot’^ b/^’r= Siting adjusted^ 

unteered. From that m « “The travel lime has 

nt there was never .any says t came over last 

Ktion of me not doing ^ ^ vear ^ didn’t qualify for the 

‘Hedoeshisowu yartteges- 5?®* j , tough craning all 

XtytesoISlS™ 

aEss^srgw ^ sss^sa 

bsdccUonalotandbeTl^ dollars, so tbe Strikers could 
r opinion on the . jffJsfLpW have another three decades of 
ASSISE#* S™* companionship if 

tfSoraetiinesheneedstolet th ?j^ t £ l0wi£dlel i be<ad . 

dtiito.^Stere.-WcBn 

ien that _ r . others company . and I 

h^in20yemsSweTlstia 
iKS be ^veiling toget^r.” . 
5“ncnt And still on 50 per cent 

Teat home, though, it nugnt Now thsi would be like 

^uSbest paid bagman winning the lottery. - . 



as Weathershield Smooth Masonry paint 


, T . st t hinE you'll notice is that, being smooth, it's a treat to put on. It also covers 

There are many advantages to using Weathershield Smooth Masonry paint The f B Y 

, , Anri it will last you 10 years. Perhaps the real beauty of Weathershield Smooth Masonry 

beautifully - better, in fact, than textured paint. It stays clean longer, too. And ,t will last yo y 

, „, inl tinie and money, which are big considerations. That’s why we thought you’d like .t 

paint, however, is that it goes much further than textured paint. So you save p*.mt, 

, . , Cfinere on 01753 550555. Dulux Weathers hield makes the difference, 
aH spelt out. If you would like more information, telephone Dulux Advice Centre^ 
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grand PRIX 

*96 RACE 
SCHEDULE 

German GP 

July 28 

Hungarian GP 

August 11 

Belgian GP 

August 25 

Italian GP 

September 8 

Portuguese GP 

September 22 

Japanese GP 

October 13 


Team 
Position 
Check line: 
0891 891 
800 

Results & 
Top 50 

Teams: 

0891 891 
807 

Calls cost 39p per 
minute cheap rate, 
49p per minute at all 
other times. 

Rules are as 
previously published 
and are available on 
request. 






Grand Pm 
Shopping 

List ^ 
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Jumping Jacques: Villeneiive tacks his brakes and holds off Jean Alesi Into the final comer at Silveistone 

The latest scores a 

SSkS 

■ ■£££ McLaren and Jordan saw *cm ^roUhcday^toMita^ 

«■ other man suvcia nomtswith both cars that the dnrnvFmn 


Photograph: Anton Want/Allsport 


results 


F or sheer nerve-tingling, 
pulse-racing excitement, 
you had to be somewhere 
other than SOverstonc on 
Sunday. Watching a fresh coax of Du- 
lux dry- would be more likely to ac- 
celerate the heartbeat than Jacques 
Villeneuve's cakewalk to victory, but 
the young Canadian will not have 
worried about sending the crowd to 
sleep: the win meant a dramatic cut 

in the champioaship lead <rf his team- 
mate, Damon Hffl, the unlucky 
darling of the Northamptonshire 
hordes. 

Hill's Dream Team lead was also dra- 
matically reduced, although he did 
pick up points for pole position and 
third quickest time in the warra-up- 
An other good finish from VU- 

leneuve will see him through the 200- 

point barrier - and remember that 
he was £5m cheaper to hire than Hffl. 


-Williams and Benetton scored well 
with one car apiece, but good 
team performances from both 
McLaren and Jordan saw them 
racking up the points with both cars 
in the top six. Ferrari, of course, 
were the polar opposite, with both 
care retiring in plumes of smoke 
within the first ten laps, and faces 
in the pitlane matched the scarlet 
bodywork of the cars as they were 
packed away. Minus marks and 
mutterings all around. 

Another to pick up minus points 
was Ukyo Katayama and his 
Tyrrell -Yamaha, and this was a 
gross miscarriage of justice. The 
amiable little Japanese driver was 
the victim of a Pedro Diniz mistake: 
the wealthy Brazilian revolved his 
Ugier right in the Tyrrell's path and 
Katayama, in taking evasive action, 
terminally damaged his car. A 


DRIVER OF THE DAY: MIKA HAKKINEN 

VlU V Bn . - Jim Th-ft* were those wh 


drivers 


£25fn 

1 M Schumacher 

£2 3m ; 

2 J Alesi 

3 D Hill 

£20ra 

4 G Berger 

£lSm 

5 D Couithard 

6 E Irvine 

7 J Villerieuve 

£13m 

a M Hakkinen 

9 H H Frentzen 

£10m 

10 M Brundle 
11 R Barricheilo - 

12 J Herbert 
£6m . 

13 M Saio 

14 P Lamy 
£4m 

15 P_binii ■ 

16 U Katayama 
17-J Verstappen 

18 0 Panis 

£8m 

19 L Badoer 


What a pleasure to be -aWe to award the 
driver of the day prize to Mika HaHd- 
nen, confirming that the chirpy Firm 
is fultv restored to health and speed 
so soon after his horrifying high- 
speed crash in qualifying for last 
year's Australian Grand Prix. 

Hakkinen has been spurred on in his 
comeback by the pace, of David 
Couithard, the first truly competitive 
team-mate he has had since Ayrton^ 
Senna (with due respect to Messrs Brundle an 




BluwteBXTi^ V 

ed that the Anstral&n crash might • 

bluntedHak^m'srefl^es or, worse - 
^ca^inmtolose his rieive. But . 
a^e v^w^present to see him 
hurl his McLaren around Silver^- 
stone in quaKfipng to be quickest in 
the race morning warm-up, and then • 

cheekily' hO» dff Hill to the crowd’s - - 
frustration, wfl! have watched a driver at ? 
the height of hia powers. His first grand pnx 
win cannot be fii off. . - 
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small compensation was the force- 
ful drive of his Finnish team-mate, 
Mika Salo, into seventh place, 
picking up seven most-improved 
points. 

Another scorer in the most-un- 
proved department was the young 


Italian Giancarlo Fisichella, who 
seems to have got out of the habit 
of driving into his Minardi team- 
mate and circulated solidly and 
safely at the bade of the field to reg- 
ister his first Dream Team points. 

One Dream Tbam that is rapidly re- 


ceding into the realms of fantasy is 
Forti, who are so short of cash these 
days that their drivers were allowed 
only to drive the three laps in qual- 
ifying that prevent the team from 
being excluded from the champi- 
onship. A sad waste of talent 


21 A Montermini 
£2m T . . 

22 G Fisichella 
■23y_Sospirf 
24 T Marques 
•25FQagwte 
26 H Noda 
27T'fnoue 
£lm 

28 MBBindell; 

29 J-C Boullion 

30 KBrack. ‘ 

31 K Burt 

32 E Cdliard - 

33 N Fontana 
34/D Franchitti' 

35 N Larini 

36 J Magriussen 
; 37 A Prost 

I SB STarqbihi 
39 K Wendlinger 


HC 

WIN a drive in a jl 

grand prix car 

• - ^.Miaer with WsM n*® 1 ** 1 •* 

The Dream Team manafl chamaionsfaip sea- 

points at the end of the Gra - n a ggobfap FI car. 1 

smi will win fealrf# training school in ; 

You will be flow" 

the south of France for Hit mas* i 

exhilarating experience of your 
life. The school specialises i« 

PI courses and provides all 
the racewear and insfru* 

Hon you will need for a 
day driving FI and 
other single seat cars. 

INDIVIDUAL GRAND 
PRIX PRIZES STILL TO 
BE WON 

You can enter our Formula 1 
Dream Team game at any tune 
during the grand prix season. Even 
if you don't win our top prize, don t 
worry, there are still prizes to be won 
with each grand prix race- Enter for 
German Grand Prix and yotrcouW wm 
a trip to the Belgian Grand Pnx. . 

Independent on Wednesday 24 or Thursday 
23 July for details on how to regist® * 

BRITISH GRAND « ^ .earn Tkc Tta. He to 

Congratulations tq Adrian Anslow 
won a limited edition Jordan grand p 




One team is In 1st 
position with 431 
points and forty- 
nine teams are In 
joint 2nd posHion 
with 418 points 

1 Murray's Mint 3 


2 Jumpin' Jacks 


2 Dan's Reckless tarn* * A K Racing Team A 



-- 



2 Bilbie Racing 

2 Maddisons 


2 Crisp One 

2 The 

Forty 

One'ere 

2 Elfuletha 
2 Gecezar! 


2 Equinox 


2 Farrahs 
2 Gordy'sGTs 
! 2 Minos Marauders 
^ 2 Herb's Flyers 


2 Sinckley Formula 1 
2 Peanjuree 
2 The Dare Devils 
2 Dream Machines 
2 Harvey 
2 God's Son 
2 Bisland’s Bangers 
2 I'm Alright Jacques 
2 Bino One 
2 They Who Dare 
2 Charlie’s Choice 
2 DSC 
2 Petrol Heads 
2 Ward's Wonders 
2 Bourbon 
2 Red Rose Racing 
2 Formula Fantastic 
2 Plavers One 


2 Speed Buggy 
2 Drive Blind 
2 Used Rubber 


2 The Pits 


2 Pippa's Pole Positioners 
2 A1 A Carte 
2 GR1 

2 KBS Team Lightening 
2 Sherbie’s Stars 
2 Sky Clad 
2 Tony's Omegas One 
2 Robin 1 

2 The Pilkington Formula 

2 Catch Me One 

2 French Flyers 

2 Paniville 

2 They Think It’s AH 
Over FI 


£20m 

40 Benetton 

41 Williams 

£18m 

42 Ferrari 

£L5m 

43 McLaren 

£14tn 

-44 Sauber 

45 Jordan 

£10m . 

46 Ugier 
£Gm 

47 Tyrrell 
£5m 

48 Arrows 

£3m 

49 Minardi 
£lm 

50 Forti 


£ 26 m 

51 Renault 
£ 18 m 

52 Ferrari 

£15m 

53 Mercedes 
£12m 

54 Peugeot 
£ 10 m 

55 Mugen 
£8m 

56 Ford V10 

£6m 

57 Yamaha 

£4m 

58 Hart 

£ 3 m 

59 Ford Zetec V8 

£2m 

60 Ford ED V8 



join over 


26,000 readers who are playing Formula 1 Dream Team 
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■^ffidcfan fersooafity 

^Bitt^^^gfloe-nbw, he says. He still phones his counsellor, a 
?&rmffiOT^8tne^orting Dallas linebacker, but he J hasn't touched a 
^® 3 ^iroe ^93. LorAjng a%r Rautette.ancL the two gift. Shynafi and 
y ^Sfe^hB S; be»n}e a paragon of ctomestlcity.. .- 


playing the game 9 


Getting reeled in - hook, line and sinker 


SO YOU 
WANT TO... 
GO SEA 

FISHING 


By Keith Elliott 


You must be crackers. Those rapacious 
Spanish, French and Dutch have already 
trawled up anything with fins. All that’s left 
is too small for their secret micromesh nets 
or so tiny that it never ventures outside a 
rock-pool. Still, sea fishing has a lot going 
tor it, even if there’s very little to catch. For 


example: 
I It's e 


. a )J}’ s extremely healthy. (You want fresh 
air? Try Dorset’s Chesfl Beach in a force 
weight.) 

b) It suits everyone. If you like company, 
feh on a pier with hundreds of other idfotk 
If you want solitude, try a night session on 
a Cornish beach in winter, 

c) It’s free or very cheap in most cases. 

d) Not catching something gives you wide 


scope for creative excuses and may prove 


I in other aspects of life, 
e) Your catch wfll be e 


— J be edible (unlike fresh- 
water fish, which taste like a dead dog bofled 
for two hours in polluted water). 

Sen angling has three distinct branches, 
and each demands special tackle. Boat fish- 
ing involves hiring an ancient trawler for 
the day, generally with friends because of 


cost The skipper anchors several miles out 
and tells you: ‘‘This is 


„ — i is a good spot” It is iden- 

tical to the rest of the sea and generally 
proves to be so: that is. you don't catch any- 
thing except dogfish and mackerel. You 
need a heavy rod and reel to cope with tides. 
Winding in a 1ft weight from 300ft is of- 
ten more exciting than catching fish. The 
downside is that you can’t get on if you get 
bored. There is also seasickness. This is 
like being dead, only worse. Amenities: 
countless cups of tea in cracked mugs. 

Pier fishing is perfect for poor sailors and 
those who like the prospect of travelling on 
Japanese commuter trains at rush hour. 
Expect at least 20 people to tangle with your 
line during a day. In summer, piers are 


dub. Don’t worry if the pier starts to creak 


beneath you. You probably have several 
Victorian h 


4 


minutes before the Victorian heap collapses 
into the sea. Catches axe usually mackerel 
or dogfish. Any old rod and reel wifi do, but 
avoid bright orange handlines if you want 
to be taken seriously. Amenities: Good. 
Amusement arcades are generally far live- 
lier than the fishing. Food is fine for those 
keen on chips and doughnuts. 

Beach fishing demands preparation, 
especially if you go somewhere like 
Southend. Your chances of catching fish are 
considerably reduced when the water is a 
mile from your bah. It is free, but you are 
unlikely to catch even mackerel or dogfish 
as the fish live far beyond casting range. 
Amenities: Poor, unless you collect plastic 
bottles and odd-shaped pieces of wood. 

There is one other variety, big-game fish- 
ing. This is the quest for fish bigger than 
you. Unwise unless you are very fit Gen- 
erally done in exotic locations such as the 
Great Barrier Reef, Hawaii and the 
Bahamas. Hiring a boat costs more than the 
rest of the holiday added together. Certain 
fish (mako, great white shark, marlin) may 
attack the boat. Amenities: Excellent, but 
not worth the risk. 



Fishing on the dock of the bay: A keen angler, prepared for another day at the office, casts out at Southend; all you need is a rod, reel, line, weights, hooks and (below) bait Photographs: Sarah Bancroft 


again, it's smelly, messy and nnglaxnorous 
unless you go big-game fishing. And the 
clothing. If you’re at all fashion-conscious, 
don't take up the sport until Versace 
designs a tight-fitting, waterproof one- 
piece with a draw-string hood, quilted lining, 
and large pockets to hold books, with a 
selection of colours that is not limited to 
fluorescent orange. 


baits (mackerel or herring) or squid are the 
only worthwhile alternatives. In desperation, 
use cockles, whelks or winkles: You won’t 
catch anything but they are cheap. 


Time and plaice 


Tackling the tackle 


Anyone can go sea fishing. There are no 


Anyon 

qualification standards. All you need is a 


rod, reel, line, weights, hooks and bait 
There are thousands of accessories, but 
these are designed to keep tackle shops in 
business rather than to catch fish. You don’t 
need electric gum boot driers or a special 
hypodermic needle to inject your bait with 
concentrated pikbard ofl. Sea fishing is sim- 
ple; it’s only anglers who make it difficult 
In many ways, the sport is ideal for 
women, ha fact they are probably better at 
it than men if you believe the theory that 
female pheromones attract fish. It involves 
minim al physical effort (I fished one sea 
competition where a six-year-old finished 
' * ird) and casting (getting the bait into the 
i) takes only a few minutes to learn. Then 


■fickle shops make Aladdin’s cave look like 
the last day of a remnant sale. One Amer- 
ican catalogue lists more than 300 pages of 
items. Get advice from a shop where the 
tackle dealer goes sea fishing rather than 
one run by schoolkids while the shop 
owner is out doing a proper job. Those on 
the coast are best. Avoid shops that also 
sell paraffin, goldfish and tins of beans, and 
those that don’t offer fresh bait. The basic 
rule is: short rods for boats, medium rods 
for piers, long rods for beaches. Expect to 
pay about £40, with another £20 for a basic 
reel Add £15 for accessories (line, weights, 
hooks). 


Well over 100 species are regularly caught 
around the UK coast The most common 
species are dogfish (once sold as rock 
salmon), which will eat anything, even 
cockles, whelks and winkles, and mackerel, 
which will even take a bare hook. The best 
times, depending on location, are winter for 
ood, whiting and dogfish; summer for flat- 
fish, toss, conger and mackerel. Play golf 
in spring a nd autumn. 


North Devon, the Isle of Wight or Scotland 
if you want to catch a shark. A better bet 
is tope, a shark-like fish that grows to about 
801b. The Essex coast and Wales are very 
good. There are other big fish. Conger eels 
grow to more than 1001b (Devon and Cor- 
nish ports are best) while north-east Scot- 
land produces giant skate averaging 1201b. 
For real giants, go. somewhere warm. 
Exotic locations like the Great Barrier Reef; 
Mauritius, California and Kenya are 
favourites for whoppers. Unlikely but good 
spots include the Algarve, Gran Canaria, 
the Azores and Madeira. 


Cooking your catch 


Fishing with sharks 


Scale and gut the fish. Dip in batter and 
fry. Add loads of chips. 


Puffing the legs off crabs 


Bit goiy, this bit The best summer bait is 
shore crab, at the stage where it is about 
to change its shell (a peeler). Remove the 
hard shell to reveal the soft new crab -and 
stick it cm a hook. If you’re at all squeamish, 
try worms. Ragworms are red with yellow 
legs and have nippers in their head; lug- 
worms look like a very thin, deflated con- 
dom. Effective but equally unpleasant FIsb 


Hotidaymakerc, whether here or abroad, will 

be beguiled by quayside boats offering fish- 
ing with all tackle supplied. Don’t be 
tempted if they are surrounded by pictures 
of huge catches (this is the equivalent of 
those glamorous women who decorate the 
outside of strip dubs) or if the tackle is bright 
orange handlines. Abroad (especially at 
Spanish ports), keep away from those 
offering ail the wine you can drink free. You 
have more dance of catching dysentery than 
a fish. Take the advice of a local fishing shop 
rather than a quayside pirate. 


Come on^ you're spinning a fine 


One for the wail 


Yes, there are a lot of sharks around our 
coast. Some of them are even in the sea. 
But Cornwall is not the place to go. Try 


Vic Sampson, of Dulwich, south London, 
is the world s most successful great white 
shark fisherman. He has caught them to 
2,5001b. Greater weevers and lesser 
weeveis, common off the south coast, 
have poisonous dorsal fins. Several anglers 
have now cast a 5oz lead more than 900ft. 
The largest fish caught off our coast on rod 
and line was an 8511b tunny from Whitby 
in 1933. Its captor, L. Mitchell Henry, used 
to practise by pulling his car out of his 
garage by rod and line. The record fish com- 
mittee cow has a separate list of mini- 
records for sea fish that weigh less than lib. 


Keith EBiott is a former national sea fishing 
champion. 



How to grab 
the bait and 
tie* hooked 




■ Tite KaM o n fl f FtKfanrtiQn ot Sea 

• Newton Ab- 

- bcfcttooBTQ 1Z29H. iafephone 01626 
.-533330. . i 

■ Sportfw** oot)<d!« 0 Bitnsh Mes 
•; 24'MiM(ia*5irte^^ 

. -I^epbone 01532 


x StuBKXn&nt Ckb or G& me Quay, 
OcmwegfWaphonB 01503 
7:282642.- ' 


B £2.10) is the best 



TOeroad to 

Pier ■ 

X%c^Sjp»pjm a tely 35 mtes tern cerv 
- ^.inwlon. M25-A13 or M25*127. 


.•^.cwiBte. Aationat Stress coaches 

- tondon Wctwlalbr Southend on 
} the haft-hour eyety.'tmx Monday- 

Safordryfoc^^ swvtoe. Sundays!. 
Joymey time - 2 hours 20 rrrirtutes. Day 
return price- £520. 

'By tag: Tams from London Liv- 
erpool Street three times an hour. 
Journey time -55 or 66 mmirtesi. Off- 

- peak day return - £8.40: and London 
fisnehureb Street four times ah hour. 

■ Joymey one - 50 or. 55 njfnutes. Off- 
peak day return - £8.80. . . 


JUST THE TICKET: a weekly guide to what’s on where for the spectator 


CRICKET: Today: Britannic Assurance Chum- memcas of range's 
ntonshlK Surav v Sugy*x AjuftHnfl. TWtashs nted under-lfis tee). PJOI. NEWMAHKEft Cto> 
rtinihnufn “Tnr l nr* u ri? (16 to IS-ysw-oWs £8); Grandstand 4 Pad- 

^^ y ^ ^apMitl^carsiniie Pair piBOHiatfan far dock £8 (3fi ttfe-year-^ds S' 

-nwr™miv c*wm- (630). PONTEFRACT: Club £12; PadttortfB: Sj- 
vsr l*g £330 Plfces tw« *> lf» ena of 1S96. «n4S). 


pWwshouWDmSthBsteimadiallafigaMtSw; 

for one rflfte worefs top store. Ttctatsarepriceci 
at £7 tar adults and ceneasswro naif price. TWe- 
phoneox: U 44fi 4422 tor further Information. 
TptBrttt Match: Gfcmw^n v South AftWi 'A - (Three 
daws) (CSnJW. ttraonwR Britannic Assurance 
Cl ia a i Ao » :Bl ^ EssBK»lWiolngwrg*B(Chgre- 
rtwttf; GtoucestwsWw v leteestefirfa re ICfrg - 
nennarrt); Lancashire v DertiyshW (QM ttsflbnO; 

Worcestershire v Duitvam Mtocesffir). ratenre 
v Hampshire 

International: Encana Under i9vNow2eaiarri 
Under IS icrwaer-ie-sneen. 

7ENKS; Today: M*** IfflwnaOfin* cnatenger 
(Mancflesieri. 

SBwrffittsnwr 

(hi tn a taw of now evens, pmndes a chema- 
EtoMeiDtte BAisti Grad W®***"*"? 

to tttaVwaw * motfier-eri^Wrie^ wrivM- 
over 10.000 spectator «e ewafleti 
baity event M/nasion £8 to adds, ewareniz 
Sdwd»Hitertoe of ciwae. For 0*wnreud«s 

c^I 01332 810048 or cafl 0152 7 300CW 7 for fur- 

mar Information. 

MOtORCVCliMG: FHdv Bnteftt^naPralOon- 
ingm ftsrir) (to 2l« yury) Rot praewe 
rACING (Rat rneedius fo Captefc): Today: R£D- 
£8(oSb iasoh Omjj» 

~ WPS £1^5.'- t5A5). SANDO W tt Q ub ^2. 


This weekend 


PICK OF THE WEEK 


TOMORROW Golf 


H» 2998 Open. 


fic^afLytfjamandStAnnes 



iPartsvWgan 


i Sw CW» (16 - 25yj>m 
dock £12: Psk (A. {2.0;. 


DOW li c ran v. 9j? 

laccompamed 

w Ring £4 One £4 per cad- <6JS|. OOtKAsiuc 
CUfoS*; GwStoana £R ftmhr Endoani Otov 
det-l686eeal enclosures). isaftjToMMWKBAne 
OUb £12: rafissato £&. S»*r Ring £4: ^1 

C2X»fmcBSTB»: CW) 5S2\ 


Saturday 

RUB8V LEAGUE: sunmSga lOffe- 
(T30K WBttrtngton v BradfoW 
BASKETBALL: Coiwerae 3-ao-S NBA Tmu (Bar- 
Kreea^^ondorJ.Bastea^corriesiotnecap- 

ioitttswetiena- if you haw notmamasitDennsr 
a teem Were are plenty of MdiUDna dteoattons 
planned. Today is 8w final tty application toms 
ewi bo accaptad but (h& 3-00-3 NBA n«5 Is sened- 
utod » stop to Manchester law in the year (See 
plan ahead). Bwy is free an toth days vmiievoTO 
OTTunenong at Sam and ending at 5pm. Trans 

toBatterseaf^BRStadonraiTOmLcndonWa- 

mrioa Bfi or take 35, 4S fi 40 buses torn nea» 
Of aapnam Junction Btt Station. 

GOLF: 125th Open Qvnponsttp (Rcjaf Iptamand 
St Ames). 

RACING: NEWBWms Mamh«a £15 (Juntos upas 
IT yeare feel ; Tatwsafc £10; Sfcer Rfog £3 (OAft 
tOSmx). (1^01. WaWWKET: Uambare £1120 
(16to2&^ear-olds£8);GrWJsianil&P3ddock£S 
(jew25^©ar*okls£S; Si(wrRng£24t>. (2 JO). 
NOiTOGhAM: aiD£l2{JUte, lfi-21y«rs, £S1: 
Teaarsaiis £& SdwRhg & Pad*** f&fZ2C3. 
RJPON: Outi £12; T«nare*fa £3; S*er 
Courae£2Bcwn?noBdiindefri6steeEflanclo- 
sued. t2Ja AW CU> £lft SEreteVid £a 1&5CL 
WARWICK: Merr*«£a250:TS»58fc£8; Cause 
Enclosure £A (acoompansd into- 16s 
Cfosunasi. (&25). T o nUwa: Oub £12: TgHatsaEs 
£6 (OAPmemberaafCDanursOrtwondClubH. ac- 
comparted under-16s toe). I&®. 


The 1996 Open returns to Eogl^ The world's 

best gprtfefs play a historic caree that has staged eight 
Open Champicjnsh^ssmce its creatibn in 1S86. There have 
been many memMabtevtetorfes over the years but toefinst 
Open at Lytbaro took place in 1926 and was vein by *® 
tegaidaiy /vnericanBnwtewr, BoMyJwtesL . 

There have since been many great Opw winrias.B^ iiBw 
more imjaassftiB than America’s Tern Wfatksv wfly 
meanshewfflnotbecometheiii^gi^sInreHanyAter- 
don to win sMft.Open titles m 1996. In Ise&Tbhy Jack- 
j tirv became the first British winner after a gspxf 18 yeaisv 
several of his compatriots, notably Nick fs*to arid Oolin 
Mon^amerie, are up to enuSatingf*achteuemerrtff* 

I Heir to gMtlwae Leave AM M toxtipn 32 aw vto tlw U$S no- j 

I tnvrer messaff signs tftea motaisB to «te AC5, Mfter at knoin 4 or 
< owonue<ninA523t)and(aaueatJuaaIanHi&iGorrenon QtdfftMt RAjw 1 
JSdB®pDdte(wpadHardi«teparta«ri*laciwtelWiN»ttact)W I 

: ntoi tto SrtfiWt semce srepefo* wel to and torn tie CJamptore#^ The 
i ssuce rja*3rn Thisadajr 18 July m 21 July. For totter fntoiraAm about 
{(MraiEiBfoonemeNaDanrftaAEnquqBUnHi 
I AdknfoSfon Ctm#«Oa^T»c^Morid^l3JiA , &dNfoead»ri7Jui)i7AF 
J write £8; Sert* Crttzer £& t&& £13. ThuBday 18 Jty to Son*v 21 itp] 
, 3uwf*£fi;SenH0inzen£6;AiliJtt£22. 


PICK OF THE WEEKBiO 


SUNOWMotorcycftig 

The BritjsfiiMotorwae Grand Prlx 

Dorington Partl y .'V ; 


Thousands of spectators -will witness the worid’s bestrrhJi- 
ers vyir^torsupreiTKKy andvftalwodd ctar^fooshlp points. 
TvtAce worW 500o: champlon. A<k^^ Da heads far 

the.Britidi Grand Prtx determined to repeat his triumph tee 
last year arid strengthen his efforts to teepthecn^ far 
a third suberesiue year. The Austrafian Doohan has already 
Won ftoe'of the eight races.sqfarlhis season and has row 
amassed an impressive 57 points advantage his near- 
est rival and Repsol Honda team-mate, Aksc-CrfvfUe. - 
The only ether man to make an Impact against the cham* 
Oiori this year has been Noriftane Abe who gave the Mari- 
bora >&maha team tfteir only success this yrar in Japan. 
Kenny Roberts Jnr is beginning to show some -form, while 
the Ranchman Jean Michel Bayte has been consistently 
in the points. If Doohan is beaten on Sunday it could well 
be at the hands of a Yamaha rider. 


Now to gft Unk PcfijrgtHi Park « ejgrt mrtes scuttHsast of Oetfo. Doo- 
ingtoo PM Radng LfiL Ctefle ttowgai, Derby DE7 SRP. Totephons 01332 
aiOM8toftimHtraKpmWonlHtoVl^o^ 

Fnday, &d postors aw fin38sed on Saturday. 

AdBVnton: Adutcs Friday £1°. Samretay £12. Sunday £32. WteH uansJer N 
sn adtSriwiaf £4 on SaturCav and £7 on Stnctw. townuartad cnadren ogsl 
15 seat and utter are admreed u areas Iras of chaps. Transfer to 
rti* RraitCn(> flr a nr i s Bn d s ai addnional to adults and chiMren. 


TENNIS: Men's t m anadonai Chaienge?. 
MOTORCVCUNC2: BntKTi Grand Pik (Outfw^on 
SeoPfckoftfwVteBfcend. 


Next week 


CRICKET: Monday: Mantfe Assurance Ctaam- 
P*o mW p. TodeyB CttaSane* Series: Kent v Pak- 
istan (Canrertwryi. Tout match: Somerset v South 

Afncs A rrounton). 

TENNIS: Uomtay: ITA htte^Cocmty Ctiatnal* 
onaMps iDaufo Uoyd Centre. Eastfxxjme' (to 26th 
July): Urn’s Northern Electric Open flVfcwcasifei 
(to 2®ft JUy). Tuesday: LTA tmer-Cainty Ctiampi- 
onsrtpg \DaMUofitOertm. Seaborne*. Men's North- 
ern Deane Open i Newcastle). 

RACM& Monday; MJSSBJBURGH: CU> £11; Tat- 
tereals £6 lOAPs and unemployed £3). Ac«m- 
parted untter-lfisfrea. (2.15). SQUTHWOL Outi 
£12; Tattarsalls £6 (DAP members at course’s 
Diamond Oub £4, accompanied under- 16 e free). 
(2.30). BEVERLEY: CUJO £12 Junior Oub <15 to 
21^ear-oklsj £8; Tattefsade £S; Silver Ring £3; 
Course Bidosure £2; Roiie area £2 or £2 par car, 
plus £2 per Occident. (S.1S). VWNDSOR: Club £12; 
Tdtiereafls £&; Saver «ng £A. t6JSi. Taesday. 
YARMOUTH: CfcJj £12: Tattarealls £8.50; Family 
and course endosute £450. IZJL5). WorcMtar. 
Members £12.50: ftmersaOs £9^0: Count: IS 
(OAPs £2.50). 12.0). 


COtfi Tuesday: Engisii women's Amateur Strote- 
rup (Lime 


ptey cnamfior&ntp UjOte Aston). 


Plan ahead 


csws. C2- 15)- Worewtor: Martefsmsft 


Tat- 



Badw.a®£l2: Padito**8 

(QAPa £125). 16A5). MdUP MUSS&- 

NEWBURY) Martws M<J*t^a>37yuB 
toe); Tattostfs £R SOierRmg £ 3 fOAPS h » pnceL 
OJOk SdUdwW.puo U2: Tatnnrtte £5 MAP 


TENNIS: Men's tnBTOm* Cicis«!r 

MOTORCTCLWG:Brtahaandl^(D[y*®wf^do 

RnaiOua^nsINy. 

MOTOR SROiffi: Brttoh Grand Pna fSneaemn 
flarid A feast of radne amOs tan as IteBripsa 

AiAcmoiste Racing a Oamptyjtfip 

raceday wah no toss than four tacts to saioor. 
ess sparing neaty 30 mBCf nang histm. 
In a brand new toMw; the find soar 'Ctassc 
Th I «ier , rai^to'Gnjup5ariaGi^2IixrrE 
ears, wi be hew mbwiw tons' Men 

In 1997. Rente stpets « l-30pm »«■. tfjaah. 

#1g fcom 9AQm. ArJrWCDfaraduts* £$, c(ti> 
dren enter for tea.SneCWan Cta* <s or tie 

All London toHamkti mad. bea*96tt ftKfec 


inlA^ascrsugh.Fa'ftirrieriritoniatMitceOthe 
PARC CT. C12B4 772696. 

WATER SXDNG: British National Writer SJd- 
faj duwi^araJiips (Surrey). Compestan imH 
do ,-n Erse tr=s weeiuHid as tne nawn’s best 
water sx.e.*s campew «s ti - -"** discd*nes 
,"S«r*. XXK am Juotf) ewer two days. «» 5teo- 
acj'*' cai£3T» vw'.i see 17 year aid Paul 

Ptks deferc rj: 3nssh reCft-ti W«en stands at 
a S3 s&nrg 205^- Snash titnasraJ Water Sio- 
s. Ti-srpe S'w at Thcwe Paric, 
Su-rey . ASST Jsar? -s ftee or twh days 
*ST: everts ecrnrer*a£ St 9ar:. Foflw di- 
-ecwrs s Ttarpe Park bw rote trot me Sc 
■s — .yj„ . ■»“•> erng-cv case. Al ML Jt the man 
7Xr» avs- Te'estor* Thorpe SW cm 
QiSsZ 561 iri *2" precise irectcn* or the 


BriBsh Water Sin Federation 0171.833 2855 
nr forther information. 

CMCRER Tcttoys CtaBenee Series; Kent v Pah- 
toi tm Canterbury ) tat 22m July). Taoist Match: 
Somerset v South AStca 'A' {Three da^-s. at Tauntoh) 
to 22nd Ju^j. Second Youth ne-Day Ifflcm*- 
tiooM: EnpM ttofor 39 v rtov 2eatoW Under 29 
IH7ICM Bridge). 


Sunday 

CHCXEh AXA Equity A Law League: Essau-N«- 
tnftw ianw tChamflbrtf;: Goueegashire ckks- 
toshre !C3>efretjfan",i; Lsrsastt* v Daojw.re 
lOW Trafflad): ftanhamsanshire c Uidcteses 
*tertarB2ni;5usc> » 5ica» '.vases- 

matme v Outam iVfc-sfieri; YototWY * Hirr.> 

v*r (flea&nfpeyi 


GOLF: !3th(^C?i3rnpior!SA 1 p(ft3ya;ty«^^ 

St Annesi. 

WATER SWING: British National Water SWng 
ChamptoulMpa iCnercey Surrey) (flnrt day). 
BASKETBALL Converse 3^xi- 3 NBA Tour (Battersea 
Par*, tendon, final Day). 

BUCBir t£ACUE stooss Super league: Casriefatf v 
“field -.3-301: Habto v Vtaiongtan 130); London v 
LeRB'J.Oj.nretOMUon: Batty v FeWWsinnr fSJtft 
Hull . KrtoertMa >60i: Wakefcu v VMnes 66.CU: mm- 
ru.e-- ■ 13 J0>. Second PMaiotr Bfomfey v 

Hui >>P <a.C; CarwB v OoncaaB (3X7<; CWeyv Piesmt 
.6 0.. South Wales u Ucgh ifi.Oi (at Caitiff Amu Pari!. 
RACING: AYR: Oub £16: Grandstand £8. (2J0i. 
YARMOUTH: Cub 132: TaaersaBS £9 50; Fanriy and 
er.-Tse e-.swure £J.50. i2.0l. Stratford' Qub £12; 
'j.T e"50.'5 iS; Courw £4. (2,101, 


3,000 compemo^. inaic their way to BattEreda 
part this weekend to take part in the Con- 
verse 3^3^ Tout The f4atorelB®lecaa 
Association continues to be America’s most 
successful spoiw? 5 ©pofT and rokes (he first 
of two stops in Britain at a mns .■■hen ttonesac 
interest continues to rise. 

Bnt^Sasf^et^ fas nevt^ been in such rude 
heatih and contmuas id expand With a sta- 
ble profes&onal league and nff-onai TV cev- 
erage. the pme can ro.v a^axtatenaa 

plaj«?s and. ncre sxportatf-y. coaches ftom 
the US and osier &iropear. ccjrtnes. The 
game's sunpert base is rkesc .n btcosands 
of outtfoo' wars across ?:e na: x 3rd sours 
Lite ths a r. zs tndga the g5P zeyieos reae- 
avooa! arc prstessana' t&orezz-. 

Tns Corntrse S-cr-3 Tour ii •- >‘s. ?'3u rift sea- 
son -t ;uT.p£r. Last jsar tre :o-' l r a»eilefl 


to 28 oties m 11 European countnes attracring 
nwfl than 56,000 partiapanits and 400,000 
specratofti. 

In 1996 the tour will reach 24 cities across 
nine European oountites, maWng this tour the 
world’s largest outdoor three-on- three bas- 
ketball tournament. Games are played on dry 
streets and parte with up tq 100 hatf-court 
games bang played simultaneously. 

In addition tocatenng for (Different ages, tal- 
ents and genders, the Converse NBA 3-on- 
3 Tour includes contests, exhibitions and 
interactive features tor the whole family. 
TSking place on a half-court, cw3on-3 teams, 
conasnng of three ptoyes day up to 16 points 
(one substitute is also allowed). In addition 
to the main 3-on-3 tournament, every ctfwr 
kind of basketball hybnd imaginable is avail- 
able: Slam Dunk contests, tiveepoint shoot- 
outs, a Dribblemanta obstacle course and a 
King of the Court (one-on-one) battle. 

The Huffy Spots Raygiound and the NBA Skills 
Game wtB tre special^ aimed at joupgs? toys 
and grls in an effort » teach bastetba'l in an 
enteflamingenvironntem. Customised basket- 
baSs, towsr baskets and c«H3nt supervson 
wfl all be available thnx^iout the .veetend. 

tofladuajs urac*e s ctirtpete das %e»erd jus fave 
matter oppons-jf,’ 'jFei tte tcuraacstfi (.irret^ssr 
cm *e 2 cm ard ism ■'£ Septwbar. 
three cf four players can refS sra as cr>s war '-ne 
pMyrpra^s as a suishtasi. UfKtu 25 year: pay £25: 
owr IS £3C- £-rr,- 1yrr.sfuMm at Eanersea arj 
HtjB&esat car be cs rained frem ss sane r_fr asr. 
7e!ecr.cK2C181-9-i( 2252 fzra^applzaizr- fzn ? 

ai£s;.'3l .Tfcmayyn about !W 173f. 

3-cr-j row Suras itr me Saaersea Part M" 
dWS M resmed ay ro*r/ *rae tfs aaax«; fjf .V^r- 
cfester a 22» S estwoer: 


Details of forthcoming events with 
information on tickets and venues 
should he sent to: The Sports Desk, 
The Independent, 2 Canada Square 
Canarv Wharf. London El 4 ?DL 
Fax; 0171-293 2SV4. 


Compiled by AEster Morgan 
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10 racing 


HUdea : ' 

Now he just sits in his; $ 1 - 40,000 motorhome, stnsnrreng a 
guitar,. waiting for the Sun tolcome up, so he can P ract ^ 
and maybe putting awayadCEsn chocolate croissants this 
breakfast on the momingbf his greatest triumph last juiy. 1 . 


Man with 
time on 
his side 


Ian Davies has his card marked by 
racing’s most respected clockwatcher 


“You only worry about the timer 
when you are in jail,” the train- 
er Luca Cura an! said after Ce- 
lestial Storm had failed to 
impress on the clock when win- 
ning Goodwood's March Stakes 
in 1985. Chris Wright begs to 
differ. He worries about the 
time ... all the time. 

Wright works for Timeform. 
the highly respected purveyors 
of racing data, and is the man 
behind their computer time- 
figures. originally devised by 
the company's founder, the 
legendary- punter Phil Bull. 
Wright was Bull s protege and. 
since Bull’s death in 1989. has 
compiled all Timeform s time- 
figures. 

Whereas Timeform ratings 
(or any other kind of form rat- 
ings, for that matter) measure 
horses in terms of their perfor- 
mances against each other, 
timefigures measure the per- 
formance of horses in terms of 
time. 

Wright explains. "When I re- 
ceive the results of a day's rac- 
ing the first thing I do* is use 
Timeform's set of standard 
times for each distance at each 
racecourse to calculate the 
raw timefigures (hat each horse 
has recorded that day. All 
races are rated using five fur- 
longs as a benchmark, for 
which we use a conversion 
rate when assessing horses of 
0.4 seconds equafs lib and 
4lbs equals a length. 

H By looking at the raw time- 
figures and using a mathemat- 
ical calculation to compare 
them with the Timeform ratings 
of the horses involved, it then 
becomes possible to calculate a 


SANDOWN 


ZOO Bokt Tina 
235 Isle Of Man 
3 j 05 Harvey White 


HYPERION 

335 ORCHARD GOLD (nap) 
410 CabaHus 
440 Walk The Beat 


CfflVG; Gn,iri In Firm. 

STALLS: SiraCr: evurv. - <ar safe: runalrdiT - in.siil»: 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: ISlRh for "I: lew {.*■ 7f. 

■ brfiMund mane: Knars© suit V aark. 

■ Rirmrorw- » nr, Ufo AWT. lour nuto vuinh of Kingston. Esher rad senior Iww 

from London. Wacriou. enure. ADMISSION: Club 4 GnntfKond Icombuwtl) 

& I C; Junror Club i If, - 2‘ysi; 5 10: Park 54. CAR PARK: SC m members (Mon? Lancl, 
remteiuler tree. 

rcKil main 

^ jOWBCLf 

■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH KCNNERS: R Bauson XT winners from KIT rumwis 
j>iv»s a surtca- ratio of CM "Si and a luw- lu a SI tecl slake n(SfVI. 17: 1 Balding — 16 
winners, !*R runnm. Ifi.T'i +&«5 26. II Cccfl — IJ wuuietv. 78 nrncos. 15.4%. -436.50: 
P Cole — 12 winners. 1^6 runners. II . IV -S2S J " 

■ LEADING WICKETS: P»t Eddery — W winners. rote. +S:).7i L Det- 
tori — :Q winners. -J 1 1 rate. 183%. -5 10.8U: W Carson — 26 wtaners, 187 rite, liLON* 
-&CG.60: T Quinn — 21 winners, («T< ritfcs. 12 T'u. 

bunkered first rare.- .vncaa-pim 1:1.5s 1. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Some. 

LONG-DISTANCE KCNNERS: Ned’s Bonanza . 4.40) has been sen! 267 miles by M Dod* 
from Piercebndge, Co Durham; Metal Boys 1 4. Mi sew 210 mflei by Mbs L SiMaA from 
Cotton, North Yorkshire. 

loftnl TIMEFORM RAC6CARO MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS O) £$000 
) added 2Y0 5f Penalty Value £3436 

1 2 ASSWE(USVP5bW^jPat»a»inwis9l) S0 b»bM3 

2 HOWIBEAMiKCPaynw J lertonr.90 KCodra»4 

3 2 B01D RNA (R|BR <**5 Chns Harrnffon. R ttwiai 8 9 Dans OTteM {31 1 

4 se^fuwfCteige&siiitwa^fauur^es vms2 

- 4 declared - 

BEmft 54 Mdlta, 74 Anm, 2-1 Scene. 25-1 Honbeam 
1995: 1*0* HttXh 7 9 0 B Thomson 6-5 (I Satan# 8 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Two of raang’S o U Hare are remembered rtflay - ihough nor tor the right reason. Hem- 
boam hi trts opener nas tne same name as Jatoe Aster's fine stayer and, in the not. Isle 
Of Man wN be ceded name wrtbx many of us sui hold rtie Queen Mother's eraser of that 
name m Bi* m^iest rogprt. Nobody seems to care so maybe wTl haw Nwer S^r Die a^mst 
Crepel lo ne*t week. Ian Baking orts a newcomer fifty with the vatue 5lb aWowanee against 
me colts and tf» word Isas n that BEEBE is smart By Oanag out of mar toujjt mare Av 
nie Ed». who nas thrown dass mrter SelWrt.. -^be wotftdn’t Iww to be that good to beat 
Bon Tina. wourtte on her debut when Deaton by John Garten'S once-raced Hand Over 
Heeta at Owdsiow last week. Assume s ham k> tarKy after beaten by neg HoUrahead’3 

Mage Blue at Leicester. whle Hornbeam mal-es no appeal on pedigree. 

gotteti on: SEEK 

\ o Qrt l timeform day AT SANDOWN median auction maiden 
STAKES (CLASS E) £5fi00 added ZYO 71 Penalty Value 
£3350 

1 5 BUEmBUU)(MUe®TMas90 Pad Eddery 5 

2 CAP!MMKUW<QawtRW3tsonjf6afdng90 KMfel 

3 WDC1GHT CM TaDai W 9 0 _ R Bc daa n aM 

4 2 ®tEWMta(USA)[7)(W)(WHPriKeFaf¥lS»nairPCae90 TQWiw9 

5 MOON M AST (fingnarg Part sexatadyttews 90. ... IMI8 

6 MOTCOWS CUB (Moccrnts Racing SpTOaie) N CSk^on 9 0— JteeOTM (3)6 

7 BWE RKBW fHlgidartThom^breaRaorgtMlRHannnn90 il Roberts 4 

8 8 7)€ GRH3i GREY /7} (Lwcftey C GreerMaxj) rtroraMi 9 0 0 Hanteo* 2 

9 00 WNGTZE (21) l/koari Watsfil 8 R M4man 90 WJ (rCanor 10 

10 MOONSFEafThaQueamBChartonas— J Santa 3 

U 5 SCARLET LAKE |13) (Bf} (Me ktarv Jattort D Infer# 9 PteCtta(3)7 

•Udedarad- 

1996s U toaq 2 9 0 R HU 9-J U HUh} 13 ran 

FORM GUDE 

The tongar irtn is needed llor fata of Man after hat debut second to the more experienced 

Raindanclrtg at wempton. HeavUy backed fer ow debut na>. he did nm »een. aui ne «**J 

be beaten again with some Httfy newcomers hnWng about. A law Tun Strata effort can be 
erpectwl on Qo@t Charton’s MOONSFEU, ared try Batsfwof oat of a krvefy staying fan- 
Hy wrtcfi Indudes Hididefe and liffitv CWy. Scartet Late has the e**ranee anere Chep- 
itow ren bemud Mas Semper, where she was err uneasy taint tarajiie. RKherd Harmon's 
RhMr Wng. from ffw tomflyof tne rafewed Rase T^nan& b mteoesnngwftti Michael Roberts 
booked. Ion BakUrtfs newcomer Captain WWam has to the outside draw. By Sher- 
naor OUtlrfartuntaoeddBuffUerof Brtgmefmsnne (class act over fas tnp> i» opud atao 

be a M aay. The G««n OB^was n« given a hart ttne when baaien ui tf» same Kemp- 

tnn face wtach featured hie Of Man. wfrte Hhds^tt a from a good family and worth not- 
ing tar the future. 

Setecdon: MOONSPEli. 

ra n g] COMPUTER TWIEPORM HANDICAP (CLASS D) £6300 
[AUO l anded lm 2f Peralty Vafae £4302 

1 120002 BpnfilASfllfflWtBTl Wffk^'ODnmeE DH»dnJones79 10 AMecknyS 

2 06302* HM0BIIBWUE|9l|PJ(K1(ltalatait&P»treataUt«ig699. TMI(D3 

3 3U4I0 AlfflJM»COV®|» 85 CAAteandai) PHtdp.it 96 OBte&S 

a 52J353 HAWEYWITE(34)(Dj BtwtawTViMsPamKy^jl jPMrr»49< _MHBs2 

t igmaO «HWHRLMIIteMaiel^‘*efflR R Q«5812 .J?Qoet»aae7 

6 042 wm«a«Y(2«ipCSanip3iJt!StorOT3812 MRobaristf 

* rmas w»D«fn^Wl®^ ,w ^ cl> * ,el8? b noted l 

d 306054 DESSff CM* W (»*s N Mrs N DuCWd 7 8 9 — JaHomn p)«B 

a sifRM BB!ffl(TB8IWCtUa8(ttVtaflUfflaa«teuOBfll^ .TQuImS 

30 vm2 a i*m« 

-Jfl aecmd~ 

Uran 

FORM GUIDE 



going allowance which lellsyou 
what impact the going has had 
on each time. 

“There are other factors to 
consider. We take Met Office 
readings on the wind direction 
and can calculate by vector 
analysis how much that affects 
a particular race. For example, 
a following wind in a straight 
five furlongs race will have a dif- 
ferent effect from that it will 
have on a race on a turning mile 
when the field is racing into the 
wind for maybe four furlongs. 

“Moreover, the ground can 
differ on the straight course 
from that on the round track. 
By splitting up such races and 
assessing them separately, we 
can sometimes produce a more 
credible set of figures." 

It all sounds very impressive 
but. while the dock cannot lie, 
can it mislead? If five races on 
a card are slowly run. will that 
not inevitably Hatter the one 
that is not? 

"Experience teaches you to 
avoid that." Wright says. “Re- 
cently. I was looking at the re- 
sults from Musselburgh, where 
by far and away the fastest time 
over the day was the amateur 
riders' handicap in which (he 
winner Swan At Wh alley - and 
the next six home as well - ap- 
peared. at first glance, to have 
recorded exceptional time fig- 
ures, 101b and upwards better 
than anything they had every 
achieved before. 

“But experience tells you 
that the chances of a bunch of 
older spruit handicappers si- 
multaneously improving by so 
much are extremely remote. In 
such instances, you use your 



The Wright approach: Chris Wright analyses horses solely in terms of their performances on the clock 


judgement. A few days later 
Swan At Whalley ran and was 
beaten and I therefore feel vin- 
dicated in not giving the horse 
an exceptional figure at Mus- 
selburgh.'' 

Wright says a lot of nonsense 
is talked about times. Some peo- 
ple think times can only be fast 
when the ground is firm, and 
comments from TV commen- 
tators like, “the ground is rid- 
ing firm here this afternoon and 
the times are all very fast", or 
it's very soft here and ail the 
times are slow", irritate him. 

A time, Wright explains, can 
only be deemed fast or slow in 
relation to other times at the 
same racecourse on the same af- 
ternoon. A time can be very fast, 
considering the ground is heavy, 
or very slow, considering the 
ground is firm. 

Wright rates the 1985 Derby 
winner. Slip Anchor, as one of 
the most exceptional horses he 
has rated. “He recorded a fig- 


ure of 143 ar Epsom" he says: 
Other great performances came 
from the 1990 Nunthorpe 
Stakes winner. Dayjur, who 
notched a 142, and Celtic 

‘We take Met 
Office readings 
on the wind 
direction and 
calculate by 
vector analysis . 
how much that 
affects a race’ 


Swing, who was credited with a 
138 when he won the 1994 
Raring Post Trophy at Don- 
caster. 


ootftaue Chepsto# 


But ASH8YHIIL looks tte type dean® a poor showing m Windsor last time. She « best 
judged on ha previous son when unfucty-ffv-cunnng n fourth to Autumn Cover, who has 
4 © prove over the longer ©0 and meeting Ashby tf I on 6b worse terms. Twee a winner 
at FQIKestone on fast sound, Ashby Hrt may ham more © show us. Iranea by Mark Rower 
to finish (birth © Tregaron a) Ascc*. Autumn Cover won here nea tana isame owner) for 
Peter Hedger and was in a stronger race 1© at Beuertey 12 days ago. Rude Symbol was. 
second © a progressive son in Game Roy banner apm on Saturday! at Windsor laet meek. 
He should figure roday, bur cannot be recommended on his earlier narrow w n from the 
moderate Zahran at Nottingham. Premier League, ter tenths behnd Ruric Symbol at 
Windsor, makes no appeal. wnJe Mentatasanythln « trom an in-form stable but may not 
be at nrs best on tws course alter me layoff. Mthorkay wants this longer tnp after Monu- 
ment got first run on mm el Saisbury. able ifs also possfole to consider Haney WWte 
(Stable going well on his wanw* third to Souerei^t Page and Suereiy. 

Soteetlore ASHBy HTU. 

fooEl TWSEFORM BLACK BOOK HANDICAP (CLASS E) £5000 added 
7f Penalty Value £3301 

1 4&4U50 AHRCMH’fllB (31 iGsid Vts&si 0 rtwon Jones 4 9 ID .TQuuBB 

2 600 HHNBflMIHS(22)lPeirRMtftatllRttainop396 DwOTfeUfflT 

3 U-OOOT MMt^PlACEmnfnm^CntJ()Jnvrrsir)nres39X S Sanders 3 

4 216403 (XteraaXFTRff (9)rConotantotner9vp!L)taHufi3'^an392 

... 1} Harm 10 V 

5 050001 0 0J rt nJ 5 

6 001346 KRB’RESSBU (TU CaOovl R Hocgx 5 S 8 MWyP)2 

7 003000 JUSTWWflJSIS) [WU ) Bndggn J Brxtt^r - 8 8 Kfctaill 

S QSWyo YOUNG ROSE (IS) (Qar(« Mcbey t&Oien/fol fh! Mxhd 487 

R Codraoa 1 

9 0-60643 SYLVAN HBNCESS (19 iCarretai RaobS C 48er, 381 Nbrtta Data P) 8 

10 05006 IRIYURJGHISEL(33) iWisAWsnwj Jlong3 7 13 N Adam 4 

11 400000 SOBEUJV® fl7) 1U T Lananwi N Beny 4 ? 10 CAdamsw (61 9 

-Udedaied- 

BETtWO 7-2 Di««a» Gdf Tima, S-l RytnS Howers, 11-2 IrrepressiW*. fi-1 Orefcad &*L 7-1 ; 

vatPitams. 15-2 tedte Place, M AWeartFard, 14-1 Yomg Jtosa. 30-1 MoyionCi. 3S-1 5o- 
tafoved 

1995: Bnn^eom Timod 6 8 4 G find <5-1 *W Ujsscn> 15 1 an 
FORM GUIDE 

R.YWG RDWERS can nmtfMcnfwJiAWfoloOT (tow lengifts behind Projector at New- 
market) end her seasonal run behind Hlp^r at Yarmoulh three ureeKsagawIl hare improved 
her. The only hope tor African- Perd is for me first-ome bknkere to wort* and the handicap 
has to be weak wfth him heading the wetghjs. Onruner Golf Time has on obwgus chance 
If slaying The seventh furlong on his first attempt. Trw Equtrack winner has had iwo nns 
after a rest araf was tried n a %tax last ome when a crednatve tfwtJ to Qoeso Cynrws and 
Wt» Harmed at Wftndsor (6fl laa wren. Sylvan Princess seems ro have imprcwd s«ce 
hersirtn © Irre p ress M e in a Yarmouth seller last month. She’s Tit? better off and has a 

decern ci*mer In Martin IXvyer along off S/b after latest Ihud 10 Tael Of SWer at SS«r Will) 

JoMm Place well in arrears. YouigRoM dfo noowig al ScuttrweH’s sand on her return 
after a lengthy lay-off. but sne can do better for tfw tvi and she had some jiwenUe form. 
Also, the booiwtt ot Kay Cochrane swgsesa an improved run today. The. is not that much 
belter than a idler so recent Warwick piabrg wnner Orchard Gold irouldn’t be a surprise 

wtwer wh thte furtorg-dWt» ©p. Seterton: Fl^NG FLOWERS 

npTAl TWEFORM PBtSPBHlVE MAIDEN SIRKES (CLASS D) £5400 
™2LI added lm 3f 91yds Penalty vaue £3350 

1 EVALUNMUSAJ IhAtOJahl H CeeV 4 94 Aftfcflwl 

2 3 OBUIUS(USAf W'ESAWVJtanvUrDHinWgtfwSSU-. IReld* 

3 0 OYtANDTIUC (5© 0>v: Querim Lera mrtr^xm 3 8 U _DH*rrboo5 

« 0 IWWOEIWCIWLWlA()d»am«JRWW.3812 A(lonto2 

5 00 SYUWN WJGHIS (9) 'Mrs Jenny WUrrentj B Rvtps 3 6 12 R Paten 3 

^SdocM- 

KniWt«ta»teliiw,B4C ! IMteB-16teteTata,20-lSjl*«H«^mPHYotoftr- 

USS Rre On Ice 3 8 12 D Hoiiano 100-30 IM Swrai U ren 

FORM GUDE 

Henr* Cecfl doesn't (veep ©a many ^traced fbur-jeaMJftls m cramrog and EVA WNA nas 
a wteihK fooli on pedipw - the fifty being a dau^nar of Weged o<a tH Oaks nmer-ifo Me- 
dia Lira The daroSts are supphed by Lord Hunwgflon. who tuns botn Cab a li u s and Her 
M^esyi Gh« And Tata, ©e laner showing a tfsvna s<gn ol ^eermess on he debut when 
In the ruck behind Shantou here in May. Caoalfos is uw ore to worry about after his debut 
ttwd to Trtar taka dost of la n the Queer's Vase at Royal AscoO at GcocMood when he 
rwi from tne bool CaMBis was due 10 run at rwmotor last week, txn was a 201 shot in 

-jTa7\\ SURREY RACING HANDICAP (CLASS E) £54)00 added 5# 
Penalty Value £3.469 

1 006203 !MlWI«N(ia)B>>ICtM©lW»iBFteiasnr.EWt»eief«10 0 IReUB 

2 3-050(8 MAaCIWLWfSaQCMJUfusaffi 3^ U «atatajw(5J 10 

3 406W1 WUXWEBEW®WnreCtu%lAPai1nenm)jMf.Va»6313 — 

4 000000 StAKCOR®(71(Dl«f^v«J07G^re)aJ499 - j — r -~~ 

, mma _ | 1 — — .... mrnrnrn — WJ8 HMVOOO (7j 9 D 

5 504300 GONE SAVAflE W (CO) ill* Square TatSel W Miapn B 9 9 — aCoc*nm3 

6 600431 feX5eONMra(«(CD;(NsdJones;M0oJs710H6ai A Bart* 

7 ttHJCC* W»B0»S{3StC^lltoLS«l(la«M®iL5aa99a .TSttW(7)T 

8 356010 XMUTKffAWffl WWbrA&3»nMrsAIWgU95 MR5fc4rts J 

9 015050 AlD0B«HIBCMl.lt3J WlHUftaonl PHo*ta^993 P»l6*fcryl2 

K> 500005 OfiSSK PET P) (CO) f>®> Sroesock Compar, Ufl) Z. hvran 4 88 «Mmj2 

11 003340 StFEMAO (BBJ (5) p] U 1 BnCgsl ) &«»* - 8 ? ^Jl^rten 

12 QCOGCC 0EABD«flSJflfe3DG«»TlMlAf»481_ — — SSanderel 

• 12dedartd- 

PBTCTS: SI Hrfc 1W, 1W JbdffTOWft C* 6-1 IW#« MM, IM NfiffS ftftBBH. lM W* 
The Beat, 8-1 IWal Boys, 9-1 Cone Savage, 12-1 Desrtor, Srjute Carte. lA-i iota OTWaros, 
18-1 Ctssstc PM 

1996; Oasx*X37 12 N Attorn 33-1 IC hopri 1* ran 

FORM GUIDE 

yfiffi Ore stalls on the far fiidP those drawrt nigh hold a decent advantage and JUDtSMENT 
ran pfcKSd egur wr tfre favoured rail, showert at LngftaW m May (hat there was 5tal ntert- 
iy of dash in hm. He came Horn behind roheet MazzereKu and Uoc wrth dual MAwoufinf 
wrtwr fttexSy Brwe in fourth afM StpAre Come n eighih and now 12lt> DOher In. Squire 
Come hasn't done much since and makes W)e appeal, and much more of a throat i.wn 
wtfr tne low draw rs the in- torn walk Tbo Beet, who has wen at ungfieid am Bam smee 
flmsnra fourth lengihs ahead of Judgement Call when both ware unplaced m SaJiy Slade's 
race at Goodwood. Walk The Beat usually comes late and ca&t Deart aw >«™necr ten- 
ding today* for a short-head win at Bath alter stooping to catch Spender and Bond® 
franco (VWndeor wrner on Mondavi a UngHefo with Superfao (21b WW) o length behind 

m _u<r. A I J ■ - — r.n ft. - ■ -*■ hakWwl iwhvt iw(r. 


rtngai hngb&a, Oui ^jd0ymem C dl'i fining effort was a sffr?ng ono si^gesis 

be stayfog on eren up ©s hfl. 

SHecttat JUDGEMENT CAU. 


So, bow come Celtic Swing 
fafled to win the 1995 2,000 
Guineas then? 

■"Timefigures, like all factors 
you evaluate when assessing a 
future horse race, have to be as- 
sessed in the context in which 
they took place,' 1 answers 
Wright “Celtic Swing achieved 
his 138 on soft going over Don- 
caster's round mile in October 
as a two-year-old - after weight- 
for-age had been taken into ac- 
count (Tnnefonn reckon the 
average two-year-old is 2 lib 
inferior to the average four- 
year-old over a mile in late Oc- 
tober). 

“The weigh t-for-age scale in- 
forms that two-year-olds im- 
prove by an average of 121b 
between October and the 2,000 
Guineas when they ate three the 
following May, but there are 
enormous fluctuations within 
that mean average. Some hors- 
es improve by much more, 
while others don’t improve ai all 

BRIGHTON 


HYPERION 

&15 Royal Emblem &45 School Boy Z15 Pearl 
Dawn 745 Prince Danzfe* 845 Frog 845 UIB- 
betta 

GOING: Firm. 

STALLS: Insttfc, ou.-cpl ImdfA im <f ourate 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low Her 51 © 6f. 

■ Left-hand, U-shaped course, md utal ag and sharp. 

■ Course is east of w»tu Folfow signposts from Unm centre. 
Brtghwn rail smww oac mfle sway ( fast sown? frtw London. >Tc- 
iwiai. ADMISSION: *^ubil2 (trcoropBUed under-! fr. freer; Tht 
lerssBa SSc Slker Rmg S4 (sne i4 per «rl 


or even deteriorate. That's one 
reason why three-year-old 
handicaps don't ail end in mul- 
tiple dead-heats. 

“Moreover, while the Don- 
caster race was run on soft 
ground, the 2.000 Guineas was 
contested on a fast surface. No 
horse is guaranteed to repn> 
duee a timefigure on different 
going or over a different dis- 
tance come to that. Hence it 
comes as no great surprise that 
Celtic Swing could only manage 
a 130 (still a smart figure) and 
went down by a head to Pen- 
nekamp in that year's 2.000 
Guineas." 

So what are the best belting 
mediums for time enthusiasts? 
WelL while he is as susceptible 
to the odd ante-post punt as 
anvone else - he has backed 
Dazzle for the 1997 1.000 
Guineas after the filly notched 
a timefigure of 118 when win- 
ning Newmarket's Cherry Hin- 
ton" Stakes last week - Wright 


Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 

is particularly keen on all- 
weatber racing. 

“The going never varies and 
the races are usually truly run." 
he says. Timefigures are at 
their most useful when they en- 
able f he time student to be one 
step ahead of his form-book 
poring, collateral form-line ob- 
sessed rival. 

On 2 March a three-ycar-old 
called Le Sport won a moder- 
ate Class E handicap from 
some mostly out-of-form rivals 
on (he Fibresand at Wolver- 
hampton. Most form students 
did nor have a clue how to rate 
the form. Wright did. 

Le Sport had recorded what 
for that grade of racing, was an 
exceptional Timefigure of 91. 
When he turned out again in a 
Class C handicap at Wolver- 
hampton the following Wednes- 
day. Wright backed him at 5-1. 

Did Le Sport win? Is Michael 
Portillo a Tory? Le Sport won 
on the bridle. By eight lengths. 


BUNSEHED FIHST TIME: Doren Base* 11x15). Embroidered 
£ Jut Millie 1 7.15). 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Prog fS.15) wwi at Ungfieid 
on FridQ-. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Prim* Rudolph 1.7.1 Si lus been 
se n lag miles fay W C M Tgner from Cotton Denham, Sunecct- 

I cifel OVTNGOEAN MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN 
l.~?J STAKES (CLASS F)£3J50 added 2YO 15- 
lies 5f 59yds 

1 5 CORNCRAKE (H) SUeehar 8 11 .TQtail 

2 0054 DOZEN ROSES (19) T ines 8 11 ItfteftandB 

3 235 R0VU. BHAfi 111) A faasr 8 11 .TS|nte3 

4 600 SDSISmL(7)DrJ5c3?fiSU DHotedSV 

-4dBCtamf- 

BETTWG: 6-» Qancnta, 7-4 Ro»ri EmMra. 4-1 Damn Row*. 8-1 SB- 
wrSpd 

[ c > el DAUY TELaSRAPH EVENING RAONG 
MAIDEN HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4£00 
added Gf 

1 300363 SCHOOL B0»mT ilfoutfuon 3 100 DHoBtel 

2 066 MEWWSB6»Ut»JTflta39S SStelmlB 

3 005 R0WMIAWU31PD9«r»391 DweOlWPJS 

4 (KM 222 R/KBFF(USA)(30)G LMoore390 — JA Roberts 3 V 

5 330000 nAW»«EN»CEfl»EWtelw4 810 A Dal)- (5)4 

6 2000- BARONESS BUXEN 12751 0 Minai S-Wh385 - 

-NActaesS 

-Gdecftnd- 

BETIWG: 54 negttsff, 6-4 School Boy. 7-1 RedsMa lady, 8-1 Memphis 
8MB. lfi-1 Baroness Sfctw, 20-1 art Haaaee 


P 74 EI WHITE HAWK SELLING STAKES (CLASS 
l/~l G) £3^00 added Im 

1 600500 PHRffiE RUDOLF (12) (QttGM Timer J 9 5 

AMtaaSaodere^SV 

2 002204 ROOQr WATERS (11) P EtiBnie 7 9 5i__P McCabe (3) 7 

3 466310 KALFANfl«H®ftflSMeefiai332— — T Qdton 6 6 . 

4 016-505 COVEN MOON (131 DMra 6 90. ABfowy(7)2V 

5 664000 OURUm£IA0r!lBnPbulunA9O A Monts S 

6 020546 PEARL OUW (1) G L Moors 6 9 0... S MUbrortb 1 

7 00000 BI BROK RE D (1*1 R M 386 D Biggs 3 B 

8 005033 JUST MUJE (USA) {8) J Banks 3 8 6_ .0 FauBmer (7) 4 B | 

-Sdeclared - , 

EETIMh 7-4 Port DM, 3-1 Jest MBle, 7-2 Hat ta bwh. 3W Rocftj 
UMen, 6i Co*en Moon, 12-1 Our Lftlie Lady, 14-1 others 

1 7«1 smmi downs handicap [ckvl 

I (CLASS D) £5400 added lm 3f P^ T ,I 

196yds 

1 14-0914 MSMS DOUGH (14} (Q <3 1 Moore 4 9 U 

- Jtaie trite# (31 2 

2 346 ST BTA (40) J Dwilop 3 9 10 GDMGeUS 

3 111216 C/WON VENTURE (81 CD) (BF) S Wxyts 4 95 ....W Woods 3 

4 051390 HflNCE DANZIG (14 ICO) D UnsOf Sirtlft 595 

Jted Eddery 4 

5 000405 NOGSONG QB) 1 6 5 SSaodml 

BEnmc 7-4 BsMgOou^i, 5-2 Ponce Daw* 4-1 Canton Ventira. 5-1 
51 Wta, 6-1 Nwsong 

|Q Tel TELSCOMBE CUTS HANDICAP FcSvl 
(CLASS F) £3450 added 3YO IW'M 
lm 2f 

1 5000-11 FRDC {5HD) Sir Mart. PieicpC 9 12 /5e» GDuffieU2 

2 033135 AUSTARS EXffiSS (161 (D) T J Nau^ter 9 7.~D Hated 3 

J 536000 «MnraitS(46)RAtan4rei90 _T Quinn 4 

4 060441 AfiAM TOfiEmBI (2) G l Mjcre 9 0 JJaw ONe# (3J 6 

5 500005 TMMA(42) SOowBU S Senders 1 

6 520460 EPHC4CtOUS(14lCBen5®30 85 OBOftS 

-6 declared' 

BEITINS: 54 Rbg. 3-1 Aftstas Express, 4-1 Again Together, 6-1 Hama, 
8-1 Henry OKs. 16-1 EWcadoos 

OAK] LEWES RARNG RELATED MAID- [SPCI 
EN STAKES (CLASS F) £3,450 I^TI 
added 5f 59yds 

1 360050 MBNWffSFEUWJWs48D JMHerey(3)4 

2 B30O3 uiaw?rsoccrr(usAtu»ijtota3si2-sswi(j«5a 

J 532503 RAMI fQ Mss Gay fta»ay J 8 12 . .Dane <TNe# I3U B 
4 053342 UU«aWlll)(BniBjtanf 339 TDi*in2 

- 4 declared - 

HETfiNG: 04 Uterwy Society, 5-2 LBbela, 1L4 Wotal^tf Spe4 6-1 Raei 


DONCASTER 


HYPERION 

6-30 Sambac 700 BowcDffe Grar^e 730 Com- 
mander Jones 8 j 00 Kid Ory 830 Phantom Quest 
9XK) Temptress 

GOING: linuil to Hrm. 

STALIS: iSUaqtlu nnim - Aands' .--Wtc; kourwt coonw? - inside 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Leu* numU.-r, b<-i on rrtirul mBe. 

B l^.'fV-h.Tiul, pi'or-shapeil ,-our^c wrth ■■ .iik* mii>? straight 
■ Rairooiunw' e-MluauiJ in«« i,l (nwn off the .WI8 (MlS.IiO 3 
t •( i. Bu> Vink from fruiraNUjr Central roilroiy xtauon f sc rvvrt l«y 
UmiLii. Kind's Crass). ADMISSION: Hub IM; Cmndstand S3; 
Hunif> Enckttun? VI i unriiT. I <* tree all «Ktinure»i. CAB 
PARK: Krev. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Commander Iran (7.-W1. 
VmMUBilNTBB LAST SEVEN DAYS: Bowdlffe Grenffe (T.OOj 
woo ji tVtnitor nr, Miinrta>. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: MosluliW |RHH tw» U-m set* SI I 
mite hy J [rnntnii ir-m .Iro mM. Scro-ac. 

IfiOA! SCANIA 4-SERIES 'HORSEPOWER* CON- 
l- VI DITIONS STAKES (CLASS C) £7,500 
added ZYO 61 

1 l ARRuiwuanPWa-irSlO- wanonl 

2 31 SWACIUSA/ (24/ (B) HCata 10 .IDRlse! 2 

3 Fji33i SKYERS FUtR {12 fiwaB Iftcrusm 8 6 N Cnetorton 3 

-3d«taad- 

8ET7W& 4-T Smte. 7J Anrtun. UM Sftyera Rjftr 

fTflOl SHADWELL STUD APPRENTICE SERES 
. HANDICAP (CUSS E) £4300 added Sf 

1 0 -JJ101 MNETT^nc (141 mjjftaiB* 4 311 PBteteB 

2 15026 CAPTAB) CARAT JW (O (D) Mrs J flarsdon 59 10 

-CtaeUtaKRS 

3 0352T2 S«COTW6£(9)mfl«ft,afe4dii ( 7 W 

pfteaertetoPJ2V 

4 131301 BQWCUffE GRANGE Blffi&dBpnran 489 (Te») 

— RStedf5}YB 

5 00V36 ABU SHERIFF 128) (DJ (31? M (V £*©&' 4 SS 

6tet*SB 

*> 013460 aHBSTKNHJSHnuSi3otae5?82 FUw»8B 

7 3BM2 THEnSTJJVJEBD»(2?roMss;03tt682._, 

CantaBdK(7}l 

8 COXI34 Double GLOW (91 (D) NB^anfi 4 7 ID, lenaManfc4B 

-RdMtowi- 

MfohMn "Zffir r« TiTto Tne runattDae 1 if>E Deri* Qo* <sl 3& 

BB^HB0Mfift a Gnr«e.U4nnetyAa,4.1CteUtoCnLU- 
3 Sit Cofiagn, 13-2 «*) stnertT. 10-1 Tfte taotitote Soy. M-l «f«ers 


7^01 WttJWNGTDN SISTER CITES CUP fca?w] 

LfrrrJ (maidens) (class d) £5000 
added 2YO Sf 

1 030 C0MAW®BIJ0NK19}Bf.tejlwi9a JCarroOZS 

2 65P AW (S21 C Simti 5 9 N&etoted 

3 MARTVC A Bate 89 J)Wri0it(3)l 

4 2 SOUS L£ NEZ flfi) f: Goes 3 9. «a*te5 

5 5 STEP N 00 (17) Mr. IftamMer 69 K Eaton 3 

___ - S declared - 

BEnWR W Sous U Her. M Step N Go, S-l Marttae. 6-1 Cwwtander 

Jones, 20-1 Amy 

18001 SCANJA i3 ^ 6 truck of the fcirvl 

|O.Wj YEAR HANDICAP (CLASS D) 1^ 

£7500 added lm (Round) 

1 D05040 IXWAHt (USA) 18) (C) M Hanvrond 7 9 10 J Fortune B 

2 2KJ330 mwmerm nv vw« 3 9b Jc^ ? 

3 021215 RWTWMGS (1S( (BF) Mr- J ftenscen 3 g i KUd .. 

4 005001 1R£L OF SlUIEIt (18) (O A Bate* - 8 13 

5 60W16 BOntCO HI) (Cl (P) Mr, N Wtate 7 S uch w*mrn g v 

6 033033 WD OW (13) P vjJa 5 3 LI 5 

7 043124 BET HCM (2JU ID) (BF) M ar.^s 386 PRobtoson7 

-7 declared - 

BEIT1N& 3-1 Re* Rem. 7-2 Fatryntne*. *-l TnwafiJ. 5-1 Ptemacy 8-1 
TaMrtSIwr, 8-3 IMWy, 12-1 Bent™ B-l 

Q OKI CAMERON 4 SCANIA COND- fe « # v l 

LT-rri mows stakes (class o 

£8fl00 added lm (Straight) 

1 416 PHANTOM QUEST (52) IB) H Oral 390 WRn1 

2 2132 PQUfGSSO (20) (D| <BT) B Hfc 3 90 s 

3 2M11A OMMPACTE CTBffiE (309) p 3 8 W __G Catw 2 
i 233410 »«BHAHB|USA)(2S)ICD)JDj^381P......Wtoim4 

5 »5« VAN WW (53) 0 Mr&tairr, J 8 10 Jlltateft 

6 160120 IAV0UA(591 ITiWenfia 385„._ Z~...KWtai3 

- 6 dedo/cd - 

BEllfft 11.10 Etonton Quest. 11-4 ronem, 44 IfartiaiHL 10-1 iw 
ftifpe Prtnee, 14-1 V« (tap. 16-1 La Vote 

[cfhn l SCANIA 4-SEWES WNG OF THE ROAD* 
\r*rZ\ FILLIES' TROPHY (HANDICAP) (CLASSE) 
£4500 added lm 4f 

1 1101-00 MMU (191 IDtSWfiwns^ 100 

2 Z«aW(699}tD!P£J«6?i3 

3 431110 STRAIBaC PIDY (19) m Mil ] RaroJer, 3 9 O V*I 1 
A SIW513 WGKIY PHANTOM (USAKMJJ Hfts 3 93.... Mtfifc? 

5 309-U6 ia8TOSStU)(D/(BFJ o «t^3g0_.._~' jr*Sc. 

G 455634 foSWTU (14) (DIP 8 = ... ^ aSJ! 2 

7 3MD03 KSWHTM«OUS (29) (D) T < 0 5 _ 

6 400130 CA#WSPSP7fffl)jBcG®a.«-84 

9 CP0060 nroOLY DREAMS (11) P Oattn 3 7 in 

...JI Codytte^m 8 B 

AWrrwm we^H: is ldb. Iruc lyirt&yn Frwndf/ Drztms 6a 2*. 

BCnwt 9-4 Mt^ty Phartaw, il-4 Stnde^s pfoy, 3-2 Tcnotress. 7-1 

Ay* g«*y fa. 8-1 tetantoneaui. Cifo p ean. Ifrl 7 1 


Lottery 
hits at 
turf’s 
coffers 

Racine's finances have faHen 
further into the red as the in- 
dustry continues to be hit by the 
National Lottery, says the 
Horserace Belting Levy Boards 

annual report published today. 

The report, which renews the 
1995-% financial year, calcu- 
lates the levy yield from belling 
turnover at £4Sm — £7m Jfts 
than had been forecast in Oc- 
tober 1994 before the intro- 
duction of the Lottery. 

Sir John Sparrow, board 
chairman, said: “The 1995-90 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP; No Monkey Nuts 
(Redcar 250) 

NB: Pharmacy 

(Doncaster 8 j00) 

T 

levy out-turn and the scale <£ 
profit reductions announced m 
recent months by the large, 
publicly quoted bookmaking 
companies, have made il clear 
that the industry is experienc- 
ing, in the effects of the National 
Lottery, the worst setback in its 
fortunes since betting shops 
were legalised in I960." 

The state of the betting in- 
dustry was illustrated by the 
number of shops which had 
dosed during the period under 
review, the board's chief exec- 
utive. Rodney Brack said. “By 
the end of the financial year, the 
total number of operating shops 
had fallen below 9,000, com- 
pared with around 9.500 at the 
outset, a decline of 52 per 
cent, well above the long-term 
trend." Brack pointed out. 

“Although many of the clo- 
sures were’inade by small book- 
makers. similar actions were 
taken by several of the large 
companies, and those shops 
that could not be sold were 
locked and left." 

Dazzle’s 
rivals in 
the shade 

Luke Ardley runs 
the rule over the / 
leading juveniles 

Newmarket's July meeting 
transformed this season's juve- 
nile rankings, as the established 
performers were eclipsed by 
Dazzle, the deeply impressive 
winner of the Cherry Hinton 
Stakes. 

Dazzle stepped up consider- 
ably cm the debut promise of her 
Windsor Castle Stakes win at 
Royal Ascot to beat Ocean 
Ridge by five lengths in an ex- 
ceptional time last week. 
Michael Stouie’s filly ran the six 
furlongs more than four-fifths 
of a second faster than the 
three-year-old sprint handicap 
on the same afternoon, while 
carrying a similar weight. 

Allowance lbr the weight-for- 
age differential of 271b suggests 
Dazzle put up a performance 
three stoDe superior to fillies of- 
ficially rated in the mid-80s. 

Conventional two-year-old 
handicapping proceeds via a 
steady rise in the ratings from 
a low beginning, until a level of 
120-plus is reached towards 
the end of the season. 

In facL juvenile form pro- 
ceeds in great leaps forward and 
equally dizzying descents — the 
rapid deterioration of Dea«£ 
Dudley, well heaten in a poor 
J uly Stakes after the promise of 
his first two wins, is one exam- 
ple. But there is no reason for 
not rating two-year-olds on the 
same scale as their elders. 

A figure of 131 for D azzl e's 
Cherry Hinton win is on a par 
with the best juvenile efforts of 
Celtic Swing or Spectrum m 
1994. and slightly superior to Al- 
baarth's debut win from Mark 
Of Esteem at the July meeting 
last year. 

None of these has proved 
quite the world beaters that 
once seemed possible, but it is . 
still a measure of D azzl e's po- 
tential and present superiority 
to her contemporaries. 

* fl: ®*SNDENT RATINGS FOR THE 

LEADING TWO-YEAR-OLDS 

*31 DaM*; us ocean RWge, Uagas; 

^BJipsy Creak; 1U6 GrapeshoC US 

“rarnian Bounty Raphane; UA Bah- 
hare: H3 Dayfigit tn Dubac UlConp- 
mn Baca. Kuma/t 110 Wed Warned. 
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Riis destroys 


Indurain’s dream 


ROBIN NtCHOLL 


reports from Lourdes 


Miguel Indurain's dream of a 
record sixth Tour de France tri- 
umph faded on the Hautacarn 
mountain yesterday, his 32nd 
birthday, and the eve of his 
homecoming in Pamplona. 

The tour leader, Bjarne Riis, 
with thoughts only for celebra- 
tions in Paris on Sunday blew 
the race apart, and Indurain 
with it, making sure that there 
was no chance of a happry return 
for the Spanish favourite. 

Three attacks in two kilome- 
tres left the contendere straggling 
jjps Riis drove on, but in the fi- 
lial kilometre he began to waver. 
He zig-zagged, open- 
mouthed, but still had 49 sec- 
onds in hand over Frenchman 
Richard Virenque, heading for 
a hat-trick of polka dot jerseys 
as the best in the mountains. 

Indurain rode in two minutes 
and 28 seconds after Riis, and 
is now seven minutes and two 
seconds behind the Dane. 

“1 felt sorry for Indurain," 
Riis said. “I had hoped that 
both of us would be on the podi- 
um in Paris, and I just hope that 
he wins in Pamplona. I could see 

he is not in the same condition 
as in previous years. r 

Rib made his big move yes- 
terday after consulting his old 


team-mate. Laurent Fignon, 
twice winner of [he Tour. “He 
told me that if 1 was feeling vciy 
good then I had to attack. 

“I felt I had the legs to do it. 

I was very tired towards the end, 
but 1 knew that the others weie 
just as fatigued.” 

The dismantling of his chal- 
lengers was accomplished over 
the final eight kQometres of the 
12km clim b after 187km over a 
sizzling hotplate called Gascony 
where the mercury hit 35 centi- 
grade. A large birthday cake 
awaited Indurian at the summit 
finish hut the celebrations will be 
muted. Yesterday's destruction 
on top of the death of an old 
friend, his family doclor, will test 
his serenity. “My morale was bro- 
ken when I saw the large gear- 
ing that Riis was using. Iknew 
imm ediately that 1 could not fol- 
low if he attacked,” Indurain 
said. ‘T knew that this day would 
come but I did not think it 
would be today. It will now be 
very difficult to win a place on 
the final podium.” 

Riis efforts also damaged the 
chalices of his nearest chal- 
lenger, Abraham Olano. He was 
56 seconds behind Riis overnight 
but starts the lougfa mountairKHK 
stage into Spain, two minutes and 
42 seconds in arrears. 

The fans will still. line the 
route to salute their favourite 
as he rides into home territory 


but threats from Basque sepa- 
ratists are undermining the 
homecoming. . 

Yesterday police in Pam- 
plona, the finish town where In- 
durain first raced, detonated a 
four-kilogram bomb found m a 
garbage bin dose to a bank. 
They had been lipped off, and 
this incident follows a report m 
a Basque newspaper, qnobngan 
anonymous separatist: The 
Tour will not leave Spain un- 
harmed.” jnr 

In 1992 they burned Tour ve- 
hicles including one from Chan- 
nel Four television, and m tnc 
seventies Tbur cars were wrecked 
when a garage was bombed. 

“These two days on the oth- 
er side of the Pyrenees are a 
homage to Indurain, the Navar- 
rais and the Basques," the Tour 
director, Jean-Marie Leblanc, 
said. Before the race more than 
two weeks ago in the Netherlands 
he received a letter of threats. 

To placate the separatists 
race commentary during the 
Spanish stages will be made in 
the Basque language, and to 
safeguard the 1,500 vehicles on 
the race guarded parking has 
been arranged and others have 
been advised to use garage 
parking. 

TOUR HE HWHCE ***&& Jjjg 
from Atp to BR “ 

IDerflTetelcomJhr Stonl&K, 


Yesterday: Stage 16 I Today: StageV7 


Agen to Lourdes-Hautacam 
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■ ••• . Record 

TOUR DE FRANCE: Unhappy homecoming as five-times champion is unable to respond to leader sattec ^ 


Durham 
coast in 


Cricket 


a «cord partnership between 
Sherwin Campbell and Stewart 
Hutton yesterday earned 
Durham to a welcome seven- 
wicket victoiy against an under- 

strength Letassurrshire m _Uk 

se^Scosteutter Cup semi-fi- 
nal at Harrogate. 

The pair put cm 196 runs from 
42 oveSTbeating the previous 

best for the first wicket m the 21 

years of the competition of 135 
J^Pasty Harris and Basharal 
Hassan for Nottinghamshire 

against Middlesex in 1977. 

^Ithelped Durham overhaul 
their opponents’ 55-over total 
nf 21 1 for nine with nine overe 

to spareandseal their first wm 
ovet&st-class opposition m a 
generally troubled season. 
Durham now take onhoWera 
Gloucesteisbire m today's finaL 
Leicestershire, without six 
regulars, elected to bat on wm- 
riKthe toss, but their mrnng? 

drifted along, sustamed^dyby 
Ben Smith, who made63from 
109 balls. In reply, Campbell 
had an escape on nine when he 
almost played on to David 

the stumps without dislodging 

a ^Hutton enjoyed an even 
greater stroke of fortune on 37 

Ishewentdownthepitehto 

Gregor Macmillan only for Phil 
Wtutticase to miss an easy 


damaged hand whicn 

departure after tea. Ian Sutcliffe 
t °Diuhfun s uffered 

alanns after CaB^pbdl MtdHutr 

ton were both bowled by feg 
dinner Vrnce Oarke m the 
ume over. Campbell had 
frustration of being out on 99, 
from 128 balls with 10 fours, 
while Hutton’s 87 used up 121 
deliveries and indudedtwo ax- 
es and eight fours. Paul CoUmg- 
wood departed for nought but 
David Cox and Jon Longh-Y j*" 

sured their side advanced ty fin- 
ishing on 213 for 7. _ 

It was surprising Leicester- 
shire's acting captain, David 
Mifins, should ration himself to 
only three overs, particularly as 
he was the only front-line 
bowler on duty. 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Baseball .. 


9 DeBWt 10: 7 Wtona W 

noww lSHo w n 

AMEWCAHl^^ 

rasrao* owtsKw w l Pet aa 



_56 

34 


-47 

4J 


A1 

49 


-41 

51 


_28 

65 

centhal wvisiom 

_35 

37 


-S3 

39 

mwaiAM— 

Mmwta — 

KamcsoCBy 

-44 

—43 

-40 

47 

48 
53 


Timm 53 

1 52 ^IH5o 


-45 

NAHO»IU.1£A«g 
E4STBW DWtSK* 
AtUWtB--— 


eHwyow— 

--44 

—42 

---■ -40 

CHORM-WVWOH 

—SO 


_49 

Ctaobima 

—43 


iresrawwvwroN 

47 

B-_ MMM 

—48 



34 430 - 

42 343 * 

48 -478 1« 

50 .457 1* 

51 .440 IT** 


Basketball 

MmSBSW Qants have dgied 

old Garnet 

two seasons with SheffeM Sharks. He 
was a key member of the Jtquadjhat 
^tteEtatoeserL^ 

Cup dottfe in 1394-95. 


42 3*3 - 

45 .521 2 

45 -483 BV* 

* 417 T 

52 .435 10 


Football 

Stockport have paid Wblvertiapton 

STOOD fortba 
Paul Jones who has moved 



to Edgeiey Pariv on a three-year con- 
tract. 

West Bromwich Albion have beenor- 
dared by an FA crfcunai bw&J®; 
by £600,000 for the 30-yeaMM 
out-of-cohbact mkffiefogr, Paui . Gn i ? ^ 
who moved to The Hawthorns In June. 
msB Redfean, foe Barnsley asprain, has 


sgnedattro-yearextBnsiontDhtecon- 
nai. The dub also confirmed they have 

a £250.000 deal for Matty Ap- 

jSJthe DarlhlgWntoiwcte^^H 

travel to 'fakshire today for a medlcat 
Starteyhope a £■*«« 
tnendly a^nst Uvarpool on 29 July will 

help them to regain le^je^u^The 

Unibond »am. fomwdftor^e 

ashes of the famous dub of the same 
name who ofof 

wa use the proceeds of the rnatchto 
upgrade their ground to GM Vauxhall 
COTfeience standard. 

Romano, the 3(Vyeer-<*JF^«P^- 
ward who stands to make £6m ewer 
three years by moving “ s P?j n | :L'^L 

in a special farewell game at me 
Maracana stadium on 3 Au®jsL 


Golf 

Greg Norman, the woddNoXh^s 
anlwe field In the intemahorals^ 

corsla fiom 2930 Jr4st The winnwj^ns 

The holders 

and American regonalttJes, ti the wow 

finals to be held in JanuaiylnArrona. 

SHWK 


Week. He added a second place to ffc 
overact lead in foe first 

day, then another win Ina seowd 

which saw 13 boats disqualified 
under foe btadtfl?|n^ 
wtrich foibids stra ying abewe foe start 

With five of foe e®rt raoes 

««»? «tes SIS ft 


la Mitfvaimi iteswianoraat BM# 
Wstanoliflre 

&-u tx Mtato*™ U-W. Akaboiw 

(9-2) h EMM <3-7). 



Pender, is now amosi 
pecialiy as the boat previously hrtdmfi 
Mond place, Michael Harve/sRe- 
vengs, was one of tho se senth ome^ 


Iranis 

ErGGSmWJBSMB 
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Open in 1969, The player | 
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Sponsors grab 
the Olympic gold 


Theatre of dreams: Friday 
fO30pm local time) sees 
the opening ceremony of 
the Atlanta Olympics -the 

centenary of the first mod- 
em games. The Georgia 
Dome (above) wffl be one of 

the focal points as It plays 
host to both the basketbaH 

and gymnastics. For the 
first time at a major gym- 
nastics champtonsfap, tick- 
ets were sold at the Dome 
for yesterday’s practice 
session (far left). More 
than 9,000 people boight 
seats priced at $22 (£M) 
aid $11 for the meftfs com- 
pulsory routines. An ad- 
vance sate erf 21,7TO tickets 
has been made for todays 
work-out by the women, risk- 
ing to 30p00 for their rou* 
tines tomorrow Ayoimg boy 
(left) watches the male 

gymnasts go through their 
paces in preparation for the 

start of the sport's pro- 
gramme on Saturday. 

Photographs: David Ashdown 
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Today’s hidden personality 


^lSl'£ hiffin J. 8 ? f heWOTf 'Sre 1991"^ w'clwnptonship - after 

^ttsaSaaitsisses 


What some of us have come to 
regard as normal Olympic ser- 
vice was resumed earlier this 
week with the simultaneous ar- 
rival at Atlanta airport of an ex- 
tremely large American security 
force and the French team. 

A subsequent log-jam in ac- 
creditation procedure that de- 
layed the French for more than 
two hours and caused a tempo- 
rary breakdown in internation- 
al relations, could have been 
eased unquestionably by utilis- 
ing an unoccupied section of ine 
Welcome Centre set aside for the 
guests of sponsors. 

That the facility stood idle - 
-we can’t run the risk of not gei- 
line the sponsors’ people 
through quickly” was the expla- 
nation put forward by a stressed 
official - merely confirmed the 
extent of corporate power in the 
Olympic movemcnL Symbolic, 
too, that athletes from the coun- 
try of Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
who founded the modem games 
with a view to encouraging the 
harmonious development of 
man, should straggle through be- 
hind the army sent to protect 
them. 

Defenders of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee s 
commercial activities point out 
the huge cost of security in At- 
lanta and other Olympic venues, 
subsidies that ensure the par- 
ticipation of small countries and 
funding of a media centre so well 
equipped that in the words of 
one veteran reporter “it would 
be possible to cover every event 
in these games without getting 
off your arse." 

Maybe so. but the further 
you go in this sporting life the 
tougher it becomes to cope with 
the pace of commercial devel- 
opment. It is a common com- 
plaint among most of us older 
guys but wc are right, I think, to 
believe, even allowing for Awry 
Brundage's pious amateurism 



Morgan 


at the Olympics 


that there were belter limes in 
Olympic history. 

In the circumstances u is 
hardly a stunning surprise when 
citizens complain that Atlanta 
19% has provided opportunities 

for profiteering. In a letter to the 
^ilnnhj Jirumtu-Cunstiuinon this 
week. William R Grimes writes: 
“The city of Atlanta, the slate 
of Georgia (including the At- 
lanta Committee for Olympic 
Games) should hang the 
Olympic banner at half-mast, 
for the outrageous exploita- 
tion of the people, participants, 
visitors, local and internation- 
al, in making this wondrous oc- 
casion one to be remembered 
for allowable commercjal loot- 
ing... The five Olympic rings 
should show the letters 
‘GREED’.” . 

A man who came to tix the 
lock on my door in student bil- 
lets barely completed in time to 
receive an intake of sporting 
correspondents, prays that en- 
ergy generated by the Olympics 
will have a positive effect on the 
future of Atlanta. "There is no 
guarantee of it. he said. Ifwc 
take on the wrong values, for- 
get that there is more to life than 
profit margins the Games will 
have left us with nothing.” 

Having poked around sport 
long enough to remember when 
races were run on cinders, J find 
a measure of cynicism un- 


avoidable. This is especially 
true of issues that directly in- 
volve the Olympic authorities 
who quite ludicrously imagine 
unequalled power for social 
good and improvement 

In meeting old friends you 
are inevitably drawn into de- 
bates about the future of the 
Olympics and how they will 
come to look in the next mil- 
lennium. 

There are performers here, 
members of the American bas- 
ketball team for example, who 
do not have to worry oyer 
where the next multi-million 
dollar contract is coming from. 
Others will be lucky to have a 
job still waiting for them. 

The true spirit of the 
Olympics has long since been 
suricndcred; no longer the roar 
of the crowd but the meshing of 
corporate gears, “They [athletes 
who use performance enhanc- 
ing drugs] destroy their health 
which is the most precious thing 
they possess,” the IOC presi- 
dent, Juan Antonio Samaranch, 
said a few days ago. 

The fear is that more so- 
phisticated testing methods that 
can detect steroid use going back 
three months will net enough 
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athletes to question the merit of 
Olympic achievement. 

A short while ago this vexed 

issue came up in conversation 
with an old friend, the freelance 
sports journalist, Ted Hart, who 
sprinted for Cambridge against 
Oxford and turned out in the 
colours of Leicester. Rosslyn 
Park and the Royal Navy as a 
wing threequarler: a ninths 
problem caused him to decline 
provisional selection for the 
1948 Olympics. Before leaving 
for Atlanta I promised to call 
Ted with news of developments. 
He died soon afterwards. His 
values, however, are something 
the modem Olympian could 
learn from 
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Washington takes on the rest of the wor 


The Helms-Burton Act could be 
the first in a series of damaging 
conflicts, says Paul Rodgers 


The lapel pin’s blue and white 
horizontal stripes matched the 
vertical ones on the trader’s 
shirt, although the communist 
red triangle and white star pok- 
ing in from the left looked in- 
congruous on the young City 
man's suit. “It’s the Cuban 
flag,” he explained to his lunch 
companions. “A protest against 
the Heims-Burton Act." 

This time next year there 
could be as many flags on the 
dealer's jacket as there are 
medals on a war hero’s chest. 
The Helms-Burton Act - a new 
anti-Cuban law which has out- 
raged America’s allies and trad- 
ing partners - is a faint shadow 
of the original, world-spanning 
proposal. But moves are afoot 
b. \Vkshington to restore the pro- 
visions trimmed back in last 
yeas |b congressional horse- 
trading. If the arch conservatives 
succeed, it could precipitate the 
worst trade dispute in decades. 

The Act, sponsored by Re- 
publican Senator Jesse Helms 
and Representative Dan Bur- 
ton, punishes foreign companies 
for exploiting property seoed by 
Fidel Castro’s regime after the 
1959 revolution. Much of the 
American investment then was 
from gangsters who pumped 
milli ons into Havana’s hotels 
and casinos to avoid confisca- 
tion under US racketeering 
laws. 

Foreign executives and big 
shareholders can be barred 
from entering the US under the 
Act’s Title IV. Even their rela- 
tives can be shut out That 
would be an irritant. More sub- 
stantial is Title m, which says 
foreign companies’ assets m 
America can also be grabbed 
and “returned" to US citizens 
who claim to have lost proper- 
ly to the Castro regime. 

Almost 6,000 claims, worth 
an estimated $2bn (£13bn)are 

i* _ !J m « DHl Pltn. 


Already, a Canadian mining 
company and two telecoms firms 
in Mexico and Italy have been 
sent formal warnings. Among the 
directors at Ibronto-based Sher- 
riU International to be banned 
are two Britons, former Bank of 
England deputy Governor Ru- 
pert Pennant- Rea, and Sir 
Patrick Sheehy, former non -ex- 
ecutive chairman of BAT In- 
dustries . Other companies are 
reacting to the pressure even be- 
fore coming under fire. Cemex, 
the Mexican cement company, 
has already cancelled a joint ven- 
ture with a Cuban partner. 

Few people credit the US’s 
high-minded daim that is only 
interested in justice for its do- 


zens, 35 years after their prop- 
erty was confiscated. Until last 
February when Cuba shot down 
two private planes — often used 
for dropping propaganda leaflets 
on the Caribbean islaad -the BDl 
had little chance of becoming 
law. Afterwards it was assured. 
Cuban refugees are a major po- 
litical force in Florida and New 
Jersey, important slates in a 
presidential election year. 

Less well known is the sipport 
being given to the Bill by Amer- 
ican companies that _ would 
dearly like lobe trading in Cuba 
themselves. They argue, cor- 
rectly, that their overseas rivals 
have an unfair advantage. Some 
even point to a 1994 report by 
Britain's Department of Trade 
and Industry which urged UK 
companies to “participate in 
Cuba while the big US predator 

fc out of the picture". The Amer- 
ican companies’ problem could 

best be dealt with by a lifting of 

the redundant cold-war embar- 
go. Ruling that, they are deter- 
mined to force it on everyone. 

Helms-Burton, say its critics 
around the world, is nothing 
short of bullying. The European 
Union, the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
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mestic politic^ re^hty favoars stepped into the 

its implementation. u " 


fray; its Canadian arm has 
joined with church groups to 
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in a much more fundamental 
way than any transfer of pow- 
ers to Brussels. At leastin the 
EU Britain has a say. The US 
is acting unflaterafly. And the 
size of the American market 
makes resistance difficult 
The Act is the most blatant 
example of extra~terri tonality 


>tbe 
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opposite line with Cuba. 

Nor is it likely to stop Con- 
gress from passing an expanded 

law - to cover property expro- 
priated without compensation 
anywhere in the world. Such an 
act would threaten companies 


trading in the former Soviet 
Union, Hima and Vietnam. Mr 
Helms and Mr Burton are 
drafting the legislation, although 
it is unlikely to be debated be- 
fore the November presidential 
election. A bill targeting firms 

trading with Libya and Iran has 

already passed through the 

House of Representatives. 

Britain would be hardest bit 
bv an escalation in Americas 
heavy handed arm twisting. UK. 
pic has a relatively small in- 
vestment at risk in Cuba, al- 
though it has grown since the 


Soviet Union collapsed, re- 
moving Mr Castro’s mam eco- 
nomic support. But British 
involvement in other economies 
iW A DAfiiihlirflnS want tO 


which the Republicans want to 
penalise issubsi 


pcuttnat w o^tantial. And as 
the largest single source of di- 
rect foreign investment in the 
US, Britain has the most assets 
available to be seized. 

The amount of damages that 
could eventually be claimed 
stretches into the hundreds of 
billions. Like Helms-Burton, it 
would be available not only to 
people who were American cit- 


UllgidlU it - — — 

aristocrats to take out Amen- 
can citizenship and sue British 
companies for estates that were 
collectivised by the East Ger- 
man regime and not returned 
after re-unification 

The immediate fight is tak- 
ing several forms, from appeals 

to international courts and re- 
ferrals to multilateral trade 
bodies to blocking laws , - like 
Britain’s 1980 Protection of 
Trading Interests Act - which 


ies from 
Hal ation. 
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Some companies are dodgmg 
the conflicting rules by setting 

up subsidiaries in places like the 

Cayman Islands to cany on 

their Cuban trade for them. Still 
others are banking on the 
Helms-Burton fervour dying 
down after the election. Amer- 
ica’s real interests will then 
prevail, they argue. President 
Clinton’s decision yesterday 

will be seen as a signal of Amer- 
ica’s willingness to be 
reasonable. 
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Pandro S. Berman 


When Flying Down 10 Rio was 
first screened in 1933. it was 
Pandro S. Berman who noted 
the chemistry between the sup- 
porting players Fired Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers and decided to 
star them in The Gay Divorcee ♦ 
launching the dance team's 
suing of tut musicals. One of the 
greatest producers of Holly- 
wood's golden era and a shrewd 
judge of talent, Berman played 
an Important part in fashion- 
ing the careers of Rogers, 
Katharine Hepburn. Bette 
Davis. Lucille Ball and Eliza- 
beth Taylor. 

Described as “a darkly hand- 
some dynamo" and “gruff and 
irascible", he was admired by 
Hepburn for his ’’complete lack 
of pretension" and by studio 
moguls for his ability to turn out 
films which were entertaining, 
technically expert and critical- 
ly acclaimed. 

He was bom Pandro Samuel 
Berman in 1905 in Pittsburgh. 
His father was general manag- 
er at Film Booking Offices 
( FBO). both a film studio and 
distributuion organisation, and 
on finishing high school Pandro 
decided again st going to college, 
instead joining the studio as as- 
sistant cutter. When FBO was 
incorporated into the newly- 
formed RKO. he was made 
their chief editor, then pro- 
duction assistant. When David 
0. Selznick became bead of pro- 
duction in 1931, he chose for his 
first film a project developed by 


Berman from a Fannie Hurst 
short story. Berman was made 
associate producer of the film. 
Symphony for Six Million^ which 
starred Irene Dunne and Ri- 
cardo Cortez. 

Berman next worked with 
Selznick on What Price Holly- 
wood? (1933), the first of sev- 
eral collaborations with the 
director George Cukor, and 
on Katharine Hepburn's first 
starring vehicle. Christopher 
Strong (1933). After Selznick left 
the studio in 1933, RK.0 had a 
string of production chiefs, but 
Berman, though he briefly held 
the post in 1934. preferred to 
produce individual films, and 
among them were most of the 
studio's biggest hits. Katharine 
Hepburn won her first Acade- 
my Award for her performance 
as' an aspiring actress in 
Berman’s production of 
Morning Glory (1933), and he 
approved the director John 
CromwcITs suggestion that they 
borrow Bette Davis from Wint- 
ers for Of Human Bondage 
(1934;. thus giving the actress 
tier first substantial screen role. 

When Astaire objected to a 
second teaming with Ginger 
Rogers rite did not want to be- 
come linked with another per- 
former on screen as he had been 
with his sister on stage ) Berman 
persuaded him to agree by im- 
proving the terms of his con- 
tract. giving him a percentage 
of profits (a rarity for the (ime) 
and complete autonomy over 


how the dances would be pre- 
sented. Berman purchased the 
stage hit Roberta for their third 
movie, and hired Dorothy 
Fields to collaborate with 
Jerome Kern on a new fashion 
show number, resulting in 
“Lovely to Look At". Berman 
continued to ensure fine scores 
for subsequent Astaire- Rogers 
films by hiring the country's top 
composers - Kern, Irving Berlin 
(who drove the hardest finan- 

Top’^^lnd Roberta were 
RKO's biggest fails of 1935, 
while the top money-makers in 
1936 were Berman’s produc- 
tions of Follow the Fleer and 
Swing Time. 

George Cukors Syhia Scar- 
leti (1935), starring Katharine 
Hepburn, was. though, a disas- 
trous failure and brief])' turned 
Berman against the star- 
director team - it had been a pet 
project of theirs. Hepburn's 
career was in decline at this 
point, and Berman later stated: 
“Who was to blame? We were, 
primarily. Kate was RKO’s 
biggest star - she and Astaire 
and Rogers were the backbone 
of the studio . . . but we hadn't 
found Kate’s right formula. She 
can’t be namby pamby or stick- 
ily sentimental. She has to have 
a certain arrogance which au- 
dienceslike to see humbled, but 
without breaking her spirit.” 

The superb Stage Door 
(1937), directed by Gregory 
LaCav a, was the perfect vehi- 



Bennaiu a rough and ready guy Photogaph: Ronald Grant Archive 


cle for Hepburn and Ginger 
Rogers, with an outstanding 
supporting cast that included 
Lucille BaiL Under contract to 
RKO since 1934, the fiercely 
ambitious Ball had become 
Berman’s mistress and was ris- 
ing steadily through the studio 
ranks. In 1937 Berman finally 
agreed to become the studio’s 
head of production. He per- 
sonally produced the studio’s 


st expensive film, Gunga 
(1939) and the equally lav- 


most 
Din I 

ish Hunchback of Notre Dame 
(1939), both enormous hits, 
and supervised production of 
the classic romance. Love Affair 
(1939) and the sparkling com- 
edy Bachelor Mother (1939). 
He made a rare error in judge- 
ment when Hepburn told him 
she had read Gone with the 
Wind in galley form and begged 


him to buy it. He advised the 
studio against the purchase, 
staring that costume pictures 
were going out of style. 

In late 1939, finding himself 
at odds with the new president 
George Schaefer’s determina- 
tion to have final say on all de- 
cisions. including creative ones, 
he left RKO to accept a long- 
standing offer from Louis B. 
Mayer to join MGM, where his 
firet production was the hit 
miKiral Ziegfeid Girl. In 1935. 
when Enid BagnokTs novel Ab- 
nonal Veh ei had first been pub- 
lished, Berman had tried to 
obtain the rights for Katharine 
Hepburn. Finding that MGM 

now owned the property, he was 

able to realise his dream of 
bringing it to the screen, having 

persuaded the 1 1 -year-old Eliz- 
abeth Taylor lo go through a 
three-month regimen of huge 
breakfasts and steak dinners to 
get her to the requisite height 
in time for shooting. 

He was reunited with 
Katharine Hepburn for Dragon 
Seed (1944), and the following 
year produced Albert Lewin's 
distinguished version of The 
Picture of Dorian Gray . A fruit- 
ful association with the director 
Vincente Minnelli began with 
Undercurrent (1946) starring 
Hepburn. “Pan is a rough and 
ready guy-** wrote Minnelli lat- 
er, “with absolutely no intel- 
lectual pretensions, but he’s a 
marvellous guv - little wonder 
Kate adores him.” When Min- 


nelli and Berman were genar 
ine Madame Bovary (1949) they 

considered the audaaous idea 

of starring Lana Turner. The 
Breen Office, the official cen- 
sor's office, already worried at 
the idea of a film about adul- 
tery, suggested that Hirner car- 
ried a sexual implication, and 
that the makers would find ;t 
easier to stay within the code if 
thev used ah actress of more 
di gnifi ed appeal, like Greer 
G arson or Jennifer Jones, so 
Jones was cast. 

In 1950, when Mianeiu was 
preparing Fitter cf the Bride , the 
production chief Dore Schaiy 
promised the lead to Jade Ben- 
nv, and when Berman and Min- 
nelli both objected that Benny 
would be hilarious, but unable 
to capture the underlying sad- 
ness that their choice, Spencer 
Tracy, would convey, they were 
told to shoot a test of Benny. 
The test made their point and 
the film, with Tracy and Eliza- 
beth Taylor starring as father 
and daughter, became a classic, 
but Benny never forgave Min- 
nelli or Berman. 

In 1953. when Berman sug- 
gested that the studio should 
sign Lucille Bali and Desi Ar- 
naz, then at the height of their 
television fame, to star in The 
Long Long Trailer , he had dif- 
ficulty persuading the studio 
that people would pay to see 
stars who were regularly on tele- 
vision. He was vindicated when 
the comedy, directed by Min- 


nelli. became one of the studio s 
biggest money-makers. 

Adjusting to the times, soma 
of Berman's later films dealt 
with more controversy suhg* 

- 77ie Blackboard Jungle (1956) 

with juvenile delinquency, 
Bhowani Jungle (1956) and 
Something of Value { 1957) wih 
foreign politics. Tea and Sym- 
pathy (1957) with prejudice and 
persecution. He produced But- 
terfield 8 ( 1960) for which Eliz- 
abeth Taylor won her first 
Oscar, Sweet Bird of Youth 
(1962), Mark Robson's enter- 
taining thriller The Prize (1963) 
and Ins final film at MGM, A 
Patch of Blue (1965). Becoming 
independent, he made two Sms 
at Fox, notably Cukor’s version 
of Lawrence DuireU's Justine 
(1969), which he feh was hurt 
by under-casting. Of the lead- 
ing actress Anouk Aimee. 
Berman wrote: “She doesn’t 
care about her career. All she 
is interested in is her lover of the 
mot nenL” In 1970 he retired, 
and at the 1977 Oscarccremo- 
ny was given the Irving G. TV1- 
berg Award for “the consistent 
creation of profitable films.” 

Tom Valhmce 

Pandro Samuel Berman, film 
producer bom Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 28 March 1905; married 
1927 Viola Newman fone son. 
two daughters), I960 Katharine 
Hereford (died 1993 1; died 
Beverley Hilts, California l3Juh ■ 
1996. 


Walter Hassan 


Walter Hassan was an out- 
standing British automobile en- 
gineer who achieved great 
Mjccess and fame with Bentley. 
Coven uy -Climax and Jaguar- 
engined cars over a period of 
more than 76 years. 

{ knew him" from the time I 
joined the Bentley company as 
an apprentice in 192S where 
"Wally- Hassan was a filter in 
the chassis erecting shop. He 
had started there in 1920. first 
as a hand, then as a fitter's mate, 
then as a fitter in the engine 
shop before moving into the 
chassis shop and eventually to 
road testing. This was before the 
time when Suers were only 
concerned with engines or 
chassis, so Wally Hassan had 
complete experience of the 
three-litre Bentley cars which 
were being produced at the 
time. 

From the first he was an 
exceptional man. He had no 
burning ambition but a deter- 
mination to know and under- 
stand every item on the cars he 
was building. His father’s busi- 
ness wasa clothing shop in Lon- 
don. but Wailv’s interest was 
always in mechanical things. Af- 
ter a few years at Bentley’s he 
took an evening course of au- 
tomobile engineering at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic in 
London. 

At Bentleys he worked close- 
ly with the company's profes- 
sional racing driver, Frank 
Clement, who recommended 
that he be attached to the rac- 
ing mechanics for the team 
cars at Brooklands and Lc 
Mans: as he was soon estab- 
lished as the best Bentley me- 
chanic he was allocated to the 
top driver, Woolf Barnato, who 
was also the company’s fi- 
nancier and chairman. 

Barnato and Hassan estab- 
lished a dose friendship which 
lasted until Barnato died in the 
1970s. When Barnato retired 
from racing he employed Has- 
san to prepare his racing cars to 
be driven by others. The most 
successful of these cars was 



tremendous success, several 
times bringing the world cham- 
pionship to Jim Clarke and 


Hassan {second from left) with Harry Mundy, BO) Haynes and Claude Baday at Jaguar, Coventry 


known as “old No I”, the speed 
six with winch Barnato had 
won at Le Mans in 1929 and 
1930. That car ran its last race 
in 1931, when it won the 500- 
mile race at Brooklands driven 
by Jack Dunfee and Cyril Paul. 
After the race the car was bro- 
ken up and the six-and-a-half- 
litre engine sold to another 
driver who put it into another 
Bentley chassis - in this way 
the history of famous racing 
ca is gets muddled, and causes 
confusion. 

In 1931 Hassan built up a 
new Hassan Bentley Special 
which Barnato entered for an- 
other 500-mile race in which 
Clive Dunfee (Jack Durden's 
youngest brother) was tragically 
trilled. 

Hassan built up two other 
special Bentley raring cars for 
Brooklands. The Pacey Hassan 
and the Jackson Bentley Special 
were the fastest outer circuit 
raring cars at the time, very 


nearly approaching the speed of 
John Cobb’s Napier Railton 
which held the Brooklands lap 
record. 

Willy’s next move was to the 
ERA (English Raring Auto- 
mobiles Ltd ) at Bourne in Lin- 
colnshire where he worked on 
the development of the ERA 
engine with Peter Berthon be- 
fore returning to the south to 
Thompson and Taylor at Brook- 
lands. where they designed the 
ERA chassis. A few years later 
he went north again, and joined 
Bill Lyons althe SS Jaguar Cars 
company at Coventry. There he 
worked with Bill Heynes de- 
veloping a new overhead valve 
engine. 

At the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War Hassan joined 
the Bristol company on aircraft 
production. Lord Brabazon of 
Thru, the Minister of Aircraft 
Production, reported that Has- 
san should be given every op- 
portunity to use his special 


skills and ability on engine de- 
velopment After the war Has- 
san returned to Jaguar at 
Coventry helping Bill Haynes 
develop the great XK engine. 

When I was raring a Jaguar- 
engined special and Hassan 
took me to an event in his XJ 
saloon, I noticed the great ac- 
celeration of that car. Hassan 
said: “It is not what you think,” 
and then showed me the eagine, 
which was a new Jaguar V8 unit. 
Hassan said: "1 really like work- 
ing for Jaguar because their or- 
ganisation is so good that they 
can make any engine just as an 
experiment," and in fact no V8 
Jaguar engine was ever pro- 
duced. He then went on to join 
an old friend Harry Mundy at 
Coventcy-Cliraax where they 
were engine specialists. 

In the 1950s Hassan and 
Mundy worked with Claude 
Bailey on new Formula One rac- 
ing engines for Colin Chapman 
at Lotus. These engines were a 


All this time Hassan kept in 
close contact with BiD Heynes 
at Jaguar, and when Jaguar 
took, over Coventiy-Qimax in 
1963 they had the strongest 
team in the motor industry: 
Mundy, Hassan, Bailey and 
Heynes who together devel- 
oped new V12 engines, not 
only for the luxury Jaguar road 
cars but also for sports car rac- 
ing at Le Mans when they twice 
won the 24-hour race where 
Hass an had first tasted success 
with Bentley’s. 

Wally Hassan continued to 
develop the V12 Jaguar engine 
until his retirement in 1972, 
but even after that he was a 
leading consultant on engme de- 
sign. He was always a family 
man, with a devoted wife and 
three sons and a daughter, and 
after the death of his wife he 
lived with his son Bill at Kenil- 
worth before moving into the 
Motor Industries Benevolent 
home. 

It is difficult to assess Wally 
Hassan extraordinary engi- 
neering ability which was cer- 
tainly helped by his amazing 
memory. Frank Cement once 
said that Hassan was the only 
mechanic who knew every inch 
and nut and bolt on the Bent- 
ley care, and 60 years later he 
retained the same detailed 
memory of ail the engines with 
which he had been concerned. 
Today’s motoring enthusiasts re- 
member him because of the V12 . 
Jaguar engine, but his fame was 
just as great as a result of the 
Coven try -Climax Formula One 
raring engines and the Bentleys 
at Le Mans. 

Rivera Fletcher 


Martin Corbett 


Walter Thomas Frederick Has- 
san, automobile engineer bom 
London 25 April 1905; OBE 
1971; married (wife deceased; 
three sons, one daughter and Me 
son deceased); died EasenhalL 
Warwickshire 1 2 July 1996. 


Martin Corbett was one of the 
great unsung heroes of the 
str ugg le for homosexual hu- 
man rights. Although rarely 
taking Ihe limelight himself, 
his behind-the-scenes organi- 
sational skills played a crucial 
role in every gay rights cam- 
paign over the last 25 years. No 
one else can claim such a dis- 
tinguished and unbroken record 
of commitment. 

Corbett's activism began in 
1971, when he joined the 
newly-formed Gay Liberation 
From. This was the first move- 
ment of openly gay people and 
the first to demand nothing less 
than total acceptance and full 
equality. 

Having witnessed the failure 
of polite lobbying to win the re- 
peal of anti-gay laws, Corbett 
eDthusastically embraced GIF’s 
unapoiogerip. assertive direct ac- 
tion. This idea that homopho- 
bia had to be confronted and 
challenged -not appeased - re- 
mained the lodestar of his ac- 
tivism for the rest of his life. 

Drawing on the queer tradi- 
tion of camp, GLF invented a 
whole new style of political 
campaigning, “protest as perfor- 
mance" where the daim for hu- 
man rights was projected with 
imagination, during and wit (in- 
stead of the usual boring leftist 
format of the march and rally). 

With the creativity of a stage 
designer and the technical 



Corbett kmaginatioii and wit 
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know-how of a structural engi- 
neer . Corbett was the quarter- 
master and prop-maker for 
many of GLFs zany zaps. 

One of his masterpieces was 
a giant 12ft cucumber, which he 
delivered to the managing di- 
rector of Pan Books. This was 
GLFs irreverent reponse to the 
Dr David Reuben’s homopho- 
bic tome. Everything You Want- 
ed To Know About Sex (1971). 
which suggested that gay men 
were obsessed with shoving 
vegetables up their backsides. 

As well as wacky theatricals, 
GLF also conducted serious 
civil disobedience campaigns. 
Corbett was one of the orcbes- 
tratois of the freedom rides and 
sit-ins that ended the refusal by 
west London pubs to serve 
“poofs”, and was delighted that 
the police sent the heavies of the 
Flying Squad to deal with a non- 
violent pub occupation. 

Along with the other GLFers, 
Corbett founded ground- 
breaking community institu- 
tions, like Gay Switchboard in 
1974 (the first major gay infor- 
mation and advice service) and 
Gay News in 1972 (the first gay 
community newspaper). After 
the demise of GLF in 1973, he 
was prominent in the Gay Ac- 
tivists’ Alliance, and in the 
campaign to defend Gay News 
in 1977 when it was prosecut- 
ed fay Mary Whitebouse for 
blasphemy. 

In the Eighties, he helped to 
convene the important (but re- 
grettably fractious) Legislation 
for Lesbian and Gay Rights 
Conference which led to the for- 
mation of the Organisation for 
Lesbian & Gay Action. It was 
OLGA, with Corbett’s crucial 
input, that spearheaded the 
fight against the notorious Sec- 
tion 28, which banned the 
so-called “promotion" of ho- 
mosexuality by local authorities. 

Galvanised by a spate of hor- 
rific queer-bashing murders 
and apparent police indiffer- 
ence, Corbett co-fouoded the 
direct action group OutRage!, 
in 1990. Incensed to discover 


that more men had been arres- 
ted for victimless homosexual 
behaviour (mostly cottaging 
and cruising) in 1989 than in 
1966 (the year before the os- 
tensible dccriminalisation of 
male homosexuality), he eagerly 
joined the invasion of police sta- 
tions and the busting of police 
entrapment operations in parks 
and toilets. 

While years of negotiations 
by respectable gay lobbyists 
bad done little to dnnimsh po- 
lice homophobia, this campaign 
helped produce- dramatic re- 
sult s: from 1990 to 1994 the 
number of men convicted of 
consensual gay acts fell by two- 
thirds. As Corbett was fond of 
reminding the critics of direct 
action, this turnaround in polic- 
ing policy has saved thousands 
of gay men from being dragged 
before the courts. k . 

When in 1994 OutRage! «- 
cided to expose hypocrites and 
homophobes in the Church of 
.England, calling cm them to 
“TeD The Truth" about their sex- 
uality, Corbett was one of Ihe 
first to offer to name names. “If 
Bishops bash the gay commu- 
nity, we've got every right to 
bash them back," he argued. 

Corbett's last activism was 
eight months ago when, despite 
Alness, he joined the OutRage! 
zap of the Buckingham PaJace 
Christmas Staff Ball, in protest 
at the Queen’s decree that gay 
male employees were forbidden 
to bring Ineir partners. With typ- 
ical humour, Corbett turned up 
waving a pennant: “What's a 
ball without fairies!” 

In appreciation of his quar- 
ter of a century commitment to 
gay liberation, Corbett was 
canonised as a living Saint by 
the Sisters of Perpetual Indul- 
gence on his 5(Jth birthday. He 
took the title. Saint Martin of 
the Million Meetings. 

Peter Tatchell 

Martin Roger Corhea, lesbian and 
gay activist; bom London 27 No- 
vember 1944; died London 11 
July 1996. 


Births, 



BIRTHS 


SHARMAN: On 12 July, to MJcfanel and 
Vklcric. a daughter. Welcome to 
Ha nnah from her sisters Emily. 
Alice and Lucy. 

tnniuim- wwnit for Gazette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS should be 
seat in writing to the Gazette EdHot, 
The Independent, I Canada Square, Ca- 
nary Wharf, London E14 SDL, (efe- 
pM f» 0171-393 2011 (24-boor 
answering machine 0171-293 2012) or 
bmd lo 0171-293 2010, and oic charged 
at ££50 a line (VAT extra). OTHER 
Gazette umumnaU mast be sub- 
mitted in writing <or taxed) and are 
charged at £10 0 toe, VAT extra. 
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Birthdays 

Sir Hardy Andes, royal dressmaker, 
87; Mr Richard Barker, former 
Headmaster, Sevenoaks School, 57; 
Mr Hartley Booth MR 50; Mr Tim 
Brooke-Thylor. actor. 56; Mr Mart 
Burgess, cricketer, 52: Miss Dia- 
hann Carroll, actress and singer, 61; 
Sir Alan Cottrell, former Master, Je- 
sus CoDege, Cambridge University, 
77; Miss Phyllis Dillcr, comedienne 
and concert pianist, 79: Mr Patrick 
Egan, former chairman, Fisons, 66: 
Mr William Etheringloa MP, 55; 
Mr Ray Gallon, scriptwriter, 66; 
Baroness Gardner of Partes, dental 
surgeon, 69; Mr W Gordon Graham, 
publisher. 76; Mr Eric Hammond, 
trade union leader, 67; Mr Peter 
Hardy MR 65: Mr John Harper, for- 
mer depnty managing director, 
British TMecom, 66c Sir William 
Henderson, microbiologist, 83; Sir 
Wiliam Headline, former private 
secretary to the Queen, 66; Lord 
Lane, former Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 78; The Right Rev David 
Limn, Bishop of Sheffield, 66; Mr 
John Fhrten MP. 51: Dr Marjorie 
Reeves, historian, 91; Mr Ambcw Ro- 
bathan ME 45; Mi Peter Sissoos, tele- 
vision presenter and newscaster, 54; 
Mr Wayne Sleep, dancer and chore- 
ographer, 48; Lt-Cbl Sir Blair Stcw- 
art-Wilson, former deputy Master of 
the Household, 67; Sir Kenneth 
Stowe, fonner senior dvfl servant, 69; 
Mr Donald Sutherland, actor. 61; Mr 
Bob Uiyfor, cricketer, 55; Sir David 
West-RusseU, farmer judge and pres- 
ident of Industrial Tribunals, 75; Mr 
P.D.V. Wilkes, Headmaster, Chel- 
tenham College, 55; Mr Terrel Wy- 
att, chairman, W.S, Addas Ltd. 69. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Isaac Watts, hymn writer, 
1674; John Jacob Astor. fur under 


and merchant, 1763; Hippo tyi e-Paul 
Delaroche, painter, 1797; Erie Stan- 
ley Gardner, novelist and creator of 
“ffeny Mason", lf®9; James Cagney, 
actor, 1899. Deaths: William 
Somerville, poet, 1742: Adam Smith, 
political economist and writer, 1790; 
Charlotte Corday, murderess of Jean 
Marat, executed 1793; Charles Grey, 
second Earl Grey, statesman, 1845; 
James Abbott McNeill Whisller, 
painter, 1903; Billie Holiday, jazz 
singer, 1959. On this day: the Hun- 
dred Years’ War ended after the de- 
feat of the English at Castiiion, 
1453; Martin Frobisher reached Baf- 
fin Land, 1577: the Bridgewater 
Canal, linking Worsley and Man- 
chester, opened. 1761; Thomas Saint 
patented the first sewing machine, 
1 790; the humorous mngmin e Punch 
was Brst published, 1841; George 
Phillips Bond, astronomer, made 
the firs! photograph of a star, 1850; 
Disneyland opened in California, 
1955; Donald Campbell reached a 
speed of 429.3 mph in his car Blue- 
bint at Lake Eyre, South Australia, 
1964; the Humber Estuary Bridge 
was opened. 1981. Today is the Feast 
Day of St Cement of Okhrida and 
bis Companions. St Eonodius, St 
Kenelm. Si Leo fV, Pope, St Mar- 
ceDina, St Nerses Laraprooazi, The 
Seven Apostles of Bulgaria, St Sper- 
atus and his Companions. The 
Carmelite Martyrs of Compiegoe and 
The Martyrs of Scfliium. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Jill Dunkerton 
and Susan Fbister. “TTw Danube 
School i iii ): RWf Huber, Christ tak- 
ing Leave of his Mother 1pm. 

Tate Gallery: William Raver, , Tim- 
othy Hyman, Jill Lloyd and Michael 
ftppiat, “Focus on KresofT. 630pm 
(tickets required J. 


Victoria and Albert Museum: An- 
drew Spira. “Byzantine Art and Is- 
lamic Influence”. 2J0pm. 

Receptions 

British Safety Council 
Mr James Tve, Director-General of 
the British Safety Council, was the 
host at a reception held yesterday 
evening at the Armourers’ Halt 
London EC2, for the Council's Five 
Star safety awards. Among those pre- 
sent were Mr Tim Hooper, Mr Ted 
Quigley and Mr Alan Smith. 

Dinners 

HM Government 

Mr .Anthony Nelson Mi; Minister for 
’Bade, was the host at a dinner held 
yesterday at Lancaster House, Lon- 
don SW1. in honour of Mr Maqbool 
bin Ali Sultan, Minister for Com- 
merce and Industry of the Sultanate 
of Oman. 

Royal Society 
of Medicine 

Sir Donald Harrison, President. Roy- 
al Society of Medicine presented 
Diplomas of Honorary Fellowship or 
the Society lo Dr John Hcdlcy Culc, 
Professor Harold Ellis, Mr Dotuld 
Nixon Ross. Lord Soulsby of 
Swaffbam Prior and Professor Vic- 
tor Wynn at a ceremony held yes- 
terday at 1 Wimpole Street, London 
Wl. He then iosultd Sir Christopher 
Paine as President erf the Society. Sir 
Christopher and Lady Paine presided 
over a reception and dinner held af- 
terwards for the new Honorary Fel- 
lows. Among others: present were: 

Sir Garden and Lidy WWtaaahotmu: Sir 
Christopher Booth: Sir David Jfld l^dy inius 
William*: Sir Dvulil ami Lady Ian tie. Sir 
Wiliam Assdier. 


No transfer of property in mortgage fraud 


Regina v Freddy; R v Slade; 

R v DhiUore; House of Lords 
(Lord Maclcay of Gashfcro, 

Lord Chancellor. Lord Goff of 
Chieveley, Lord Jaunccy of 
Thllichcrtlc, Lord Stynn of 
Hadley. Lord HoSmanQ) 

10 July 1996 

The debiting of a mortgage 
lender’s bank account and the 
corresponding crediting of the 
mortgagor's account as a result 
Of the latter’s dishonest mis- 
representation did not amount 
to the “obtaining” by the mort- 
gagor of “property belonging 
to” the lender within section 15 
of the Theft Act 1968. 

The House of Lords allowed 
appeals by John Crawford 
Prieddy, Mark Slade and 
Raipaul Singh Dhillon against 
the dismissal by the Court of 
Appeal (|1995] Crim LR 564) 
of their appeals against con- 
victions under section 15(1). 

Section 15 provides: 
f I| A person who by any deception 
dishonestly obiains properly be- 
longing to another, with Ihe inten- 
tion ofpermanentiy depriving the 
other oriL shall on conviction oo in- 
dictment be liable for a term of im- 
prisonment noL exceeding ten years. 
(2) For the purposes of this section 
a person is to he treated os obtain- 
ing property if be obtained owner- 
ship. posstssiciQ nr control of il. and 
“obtain" includes obtaining for an- 
other or enabling another to obtain 
or mam. 


LAW REPORT 
- — ♦- 


17 -July 1996 

han Krolik qc and Jane Terry electronic transfer as between 


{Stephen Fuller & Co. for Bishop A 
Ligiu. Brighton) for Preddy and Slade; 
RG Marshall-Andrews QC and Ge- 
offrey Cor (Janes) for Dhillon; Bruce 
Houldcr QC and David Amy { CPS 
HQ) for the Crown. 

Lord Goff said the cases con- 
cerned mortgage frauds. The 
appellants applied to building 
societies or other leading in- 
stitutions for advances lo be se- 
cured by mortgages on 
properties to be purchased tty 
the applicant. The mortgage 
applications or accompanying 
documents contained state- 
ments which the appellants 
knew to be false. They related 
variously to the appellant’s 
name, employment, income, 
the intended use of the prop- 
erty or the purchase price. 

The appellants were Charged 
with dishonestly obtaining, or 
attempting to obtain, from the 
relevant lending institution an 
advance by way of mortgage in 
a certain sum. When the sum 
was paid, il was sometimes by 
cheque, sometimes by tele- 
graphic transfer and some- 
times Iw the clearing house 
automated payments system 
(Chaps), which involved an 


banks. For present purposes no 
distinction need be drawn be- 
tween telegraphic and elec- 
tronic transfers, each involving 
a debit entry in the payer's ac- 
count and a corresponding 
credit entry in the payee’s. 

The Court of Appeal re- 
ferred to the definition of 
“property" in section 4< 1 ) of the 
Act as including “money and all 

other property, real or personal 

including things in action and 
other intangible property", and 
concluded that such an elec- 
tronic transfer was “intangible 
property” for the purpose of 
section 15(1). 

The Court of Appeal were 
identifying the sums which 
were the subject of the relevant 
charges as sums standing to the 
credit of the lender in its bank 
account Those credit entries 
would, in his Lordship's opin- 
ion, represent debts owing by 
the hack to the lender which 
constituted cboses in action be- 
longing to the lender and as 
such fell within the definition 
of property in section 4(1). 

However, identifying the 
sums in question as property 
did not advance the argument 
very far. The crucial question 


was whether the appellant ob- 
tained or attempted to obtain 
property belonging to another. 
The question was whether the 
debiting of the lender's bank ac- 
count and the corresponding 
crediting of the applicant's 
bank account constituted the 
obtaining of that property. 

The difficulty was that when 
the bank account of the ap- 
pellant or his solicitor was 
credited, he did not obtain the 
lender’s chose in action. On the 
contrary, that chose in action 
was extinguished or reduced 
pro tamo, and a chose in actioo 
was brought into existence rep- 
resenting a debt in an equiva- 
lent sum owed by a different 
bank to the appellant or hisso- 
ucilor. In those circ umstance s 
it was difficult to see how the 
appellant thereby obtained 
property belonging to another, ie 
to the leader. 

Xtic it corresponded to If e 
debit entered in the lenders 
bank account, but it did not fol- 
low that the property which the 
appellant acquired could be 
identified with the property 
which the lender lost when its 
account was debited. In truth, 
section 15(1) was being in- 
voked for a purpose for which 
tt was never designed and ftff 
which it did not legislate. 

*M»1 Magratb, Barrister 
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Freedom would save the World Service 


T he BBC World Service should be 
Jj*y?** is a reconunen- 

hv th™ u Uke y to ** read askance 

w those who were persuaded by Johr 
Tusa s typically robust defence on these 
pages recently of a broadcasting service 
he passionately loves, and which, he 
clauns, has 140 million listeners around 
toe globe. Yet it is a suggestion, we 
beUeve, that would save the essential 
and precious qualities of the World Ser- 
vice, while simultaneously giving John 
Birt, the BBC’s director general, aU 
that he would wish in his struggle to 
streamline the corporation and its 
finances. 

We are not talking about auctioning 
■jtajw In MC World Service pic 
(although that might allow the service’s 
many admirers to put their money 
where their mouths are). Instead, the 
proposition is that toe BBC World Ser- 
vice be established as an independent 
corporation, free to contract with the 
BBC and anyone else to supply it with 
world news, A BBC World Service Act 
jpould make crystal-clear its freedom 
^"Lrom political interference - unlike the 
mainstream BBC. 


The ambiguous relationship that 
persists between toe BBC governors, its 
politically appointed chairman and the 
government of the day remains one of 
the most worrying aspects of this occa- 
sionally maddening and perennially 
fascinating British institution. The 
World Service would be healthier out- 


side. There is no reason to prevent it 
continuing to use the BBC tag. It 
would be easy to organise a transfer of 
the assets of the service to a board of 
governors. John Tusa might even be its 
chairman, provided he brings in some 
top-flight personnel and finance 
managers. 

The BBC World Service actually 
has no organic links with toe BBC's 
production centres in television or 
radio - which is the gist of Mr Tusa’s 
case. It is a different animal altogether 
from the BBC’s Worldwide Television. 
It is not even statutorily a part of the 
BBC. It is a noD-deparanental public 
body. Its finances are separate: the vast 
bulk of its income comes from the For- 
eign Office grant. Its journalistic cul- 
ture is palpably different, as anyone 
who has been to Bush House to taste 
that marvellous polyglot atmosphere 
can testify. Its highly prized indepen- 
dence rests on the faith of its listeners 
that they are being treated as adults 
capable of hearing truthful accounts. 
TTiat quality does not need John Bin, 
Sir Christopher Bland or proximity to 
Broadcasting House: it does need a 
positive sense of the World Service’s 
purpose and virtues which would, we 
believe, be better guaranteed by its 
standing outside. 

The official line from Bush House is 
that quality of news coverage would 
suffer if the World Service could no 
longer call upon the (domestic) BBC’s 
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foreign staff. But what is to stop an 
independent BBC World Service con- 
tracting with the BBC to buy in reports 
and feeds os needed - would not that 
fit very well with the contract culture 
introduced by John Birt? 

Indeed hiving off the World Service 
ought to make sense to the Birtians. 
The director general of the BBC 
attracts extraordinary criticism - all the 
more extraordinary in that his critics 
often fail to identify the specific failings 
in output for which he is allegedly 
responsible. 

The BBC's animal report, quite 
rightly, blows the corporate trumpet 


over some recent programming suc- 
cesses, notably in popular television, 
chough it is rather puzzling to see Mr 
Birt somehow claiming proprietary 
rights over Ms Jennifer Ehle’s cleavage. 

' But Mr Birt does have one signal fail- 
ing, and it is an intellectual one: he has 
never convincingly argued in public why 
his admirable project of instilling cost- 
consciousness and direction into the 
loose baggy monster that is the BBC 
requires the organisation’s existing 
boundaries to be maintained. This is 
not to rehearse tired arguments about 
Radio One, though anyone who regu- 
larly listens to the immensely enter- 


taining but immensely self-interested 
Chris Evans will ask themselves what 
scintilla of public interest there is in any 
of this, bar toe traffic reports and time 
checks. Any clear-eyed look at the 
extent of the BBC would conclude that 
local radio, for example, as well as the 
World Service, would be better off out- 
side the broadcasting empire. 

Mr Birt works by formulae. Chief 
among them is toe idea of separating 
production from commissioning, as a 
way of better displaying costs. Thus the 
World Service is set to become a pur- 
chaser of programmes the bulk of 
which are to be provided by News and 
Current Affairs. But the alternative is 
to give toe World Service autonomy. It 
is already a “cost centre" - runs its own 
budgets. Let it decide, within toe lim- 
its of its revenue- raising capacity, where 
and what programmes and reports it 
wants, and where it wants to buy them. 
If it wants to use the BBC’s Moscow 
bureau, fine; if it wants to use a feed 
from the Americans or Deutsche 
Welle, why not? 

Tusa romance and Birt logic come 
together. Free the World Service. That 
of course solves none of its pressing 
operational questions, the main one 
being whether it can secure revenue 
additional to its Foreign Office grant, 
allowing it to expand, to introduce its 
style and qualities to new audiences, to 
new parts of the world. There is no 
point in pussy-footing. The issue is 


whether the service can and should take 
advertising, without corrupting its pecu- 
liar and peculiarly special culture of 
news and commentary on the affairs of 
the world. Resolving that issue - and 
the ever-present question of the World 
Service’s independence from the gov- 
ernment of the day - are not going to 
be made harder by its separation from 
the BBC. They may actually be made 
easier. 


In dreams, I 
drive with you 

i 6 -v’ rice car. Wanna show me what it 
IN can do?" A husky-voiced 
woman slips from the shadows and 
slithers into the car. We’ve all seen the 
advert; the punch line is that she’s his 
wife. But the Cowie group thinks 
women dislike it, preferring safety to 
sex. Nonsense. Women don’t like the 
“Nice car" ad because it’s a male fan- 
tasy. When they get their own fantasies, 
it’s different Nissan owners stick pins 
in voodoo dolls. Pun to drivers swerve 
between their boyfriends' prize pos- 
sessions. And Ruby Wax stuffs her 
Vhuxhall full of obedient men. We get 
quite enough sensible adverts for soap 
powder and supermarkets. Car ads are 
for dreaming. Give us Ruby and Nicole 
over the Pfcrsil housewife, any day. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Face to face 
with Ulster’s 
politics of fear 

Sin Your leading article (16 July) 
rightly throws out a challenge to 
those of us in Northern Ireland 
who want peace but seem to do 
loo little. I live comfortably as an 
early* retired professional on. an in- 
herited Protestant farm. Last 
Tuesday morning I left my drive to 
find the road blocked by seven Or- 
angemen. They were not neigh- 
bours. One had a mobile tele- 
phone and was obviously linked to 
something much more powerful 
than bis besashed platoon.- 
The RUC were there, courteous 1 
as usual, but as spectators. These 
.gjseven were blocking the approach, 
one of only five bridges across 
the Lower Bann- 1 was incensed to 
see hundreds of people turning, 
mostly in quiet anger, and 
abandoning their planned route. I 
parked my car ana invited the 
nearest policemen to join me as I 
made a strong verbal protest to the 
Orangemen about the violation of 
ray right to go about my lawful 
business. I was asked, m menacing 
tone, was I “a Brother". On 
answering “No" I was told that the 
Dmmcrce march was none of my 
affair and dismissed in terms not 
for print. 

I felt anger and impotence, but 
above all I was scared. The police 
were merely onlookers, dearly 
under instructions not to interfere. 
The Orangemen were behaving 
like some dictator’s array. My 
home was just behind the wall. My 
wony, and that of my family, was 
what this exchange, which would 
have bee a innocuous in Surrey , 
might provoke. J am a known 
member of the Alliance Party. My 
house was not flying the Union 
Jack Although in English terms I 
had hardly lifted a finger of protest 
I felt real fear, and not for the first 
t ime, from my own Protestant 
community. 

Why such fear? Because 
Northern Ireland politics and daily 
Hb on both sides are fuelled by 
fear. 

What we saw last week was as 
predictable as a bullfight The 
invisible matador in the Drumeree 
bulbing was, of course, Mr Adams. 
He had plenty of notice. We bad all 
been warned for nearly a year that 
the Orange bull was preparing to 
fight at Porta down. And when the 
green cape was dangled on the 
Garvaghy road the bull behaved 
exactly as programmed. 

It is aU loo easy, in Ireland, to 
start and continue chain reactions 
of violence. The problem is that the 
rest of us are as powerless as a 
crowd al a bullfight. This may seem 
pathetic to our patient countrymen 
m Great Britain. But a peace- 
talking matador with an army at his 
back is as frightening to the 
loyalists as is the Orange Order in • 
civil disobedience mode to 
nationalists. A bull looks very 

different when you can smell the 
breath of his rage. 

Adams, Trimble and Paisley are 
fearmongers. They have had a good 
week. Until the Unionists muster 
enough self-confidence to tell a 
ggben cape from a nuclear warning 
and to talk to Sinn Fein rather than 
charge to its tunc I and thousands 
of others in Northern Ireland will 
continue to live in fear. That will 
not, of course, happen until toe 
bombs and bullets secreted in toe 
matador s cape have been put 
aside; 

Tbekey next step is for the joint 
managers of the Irish bullring 
complex, Sir Patrick Mayhew and 
Dick Spring, to stop tbeir 
squabbling and decide how to deal 



strategically with the Sinn Fein 
matador and toe Unionist bull. 
Until then I and thousands of 
others mil do our pathetic best to 
earn your continuing patience, for 
we can do little else m the face of 
such skilfully orchestrated fears. 
GILWARNOCK 
BaUymonev, Co Antrim 

Sir; The mass demonstration of 
Orangemen, and their success, at 
Drumeree showed to the world 
what the British had created in 
Northern Ireland. A Frankenstein 
monster that they no longer have 
any control over. 

Perhaps it could be quelled by 
telling toe truth, that the whole 
world knows, to the Ulster 
Protestants: 

We “planted" you in Ireland 
centuries ago from Scotland. You 
were anti- Catholic. Being masters 
of the doctrine of “divide and 
conquer" we exploited your 
religious bias for our own ends. 
When we lost part of Ireland we 
had to redouble our efforts in 
encouraging you. We wanted to 
hold on to toe Belfast shipyards 
and the factories that were English- 
owned. You were a source of cheap 
labour; you accepted for decades 
wages lower than your English 
counterparts. 

Your culture is a myth that we 
created, used and exploited. 

T KENNEDY 
Chester- 

Sir. Kevin McGimpsey (letter, 15 
July) asks, “Why is the (loyalist] 
chil d unable to grow up and mix 
with its neighbour?" The answer is 
that the neighbours keep throwing 
bombs at it. So far it has shown 
restraint in Dot throwing them back. 
JOHN BARKER 
London 5WT9 


Safe cycling on 
Red Routes 

Sin T F F Taylor (letter, 16 July) 
incorrectly presents cycling on 
London’s Red Routes as 
dangerous. 

In fact Red Routes include many 
measures to make cycling safer, 
such as new cycle lanes, special 
crossing points for cyclists and 
advance cycle areas at traffic 
signals. All these features give 
cyclists their own space where they 
are protected from other traffic on 
some of London’s busiest roads. 

Around £Sm will have been 
spent on cycle facilities by toe time 
the Red Route network is fully 
operational in 2000. In Che past 
year alone I have introduced 
25.5km of new cycle lanes. I am 
also funding improvements at 
many of toe junctions between Red 
Routes and toe London Cycle 
Network, which offers cyclists 
alternative routes through 
London. 

1 As for toe challenge to Red 
{ Route designers tootle along 
I their own roads, this is taken up on 
f adaflybaasbysomeliperceniof 
I my staff. Our own cycles are also 
j used for regular surveys of 
: conditions on the Red Route 
{ network. As a cycle- friendly 
employer I naturally proride 

• shower, changing and secure 

• parking facilities far odists. 

; DEREK TURNER 

i Traffic Director for London. 

• London srn 

? Sin Are not toe dangers of eye lists 
on pavements more perceived than 


real? (Letters, 12,13, 16 July) The 
push-bike is a fickle machine and 
easily upset. Cyclists take very good 
care not to touch anything when 
riding. 

On average cyclists causer fewer 
than five fatalities per year; 
motorists cause about 4,000, 
including some 200 cyclists and 
1,500 pedestrians. 

MARTIN MOTTRAM 
Salisbury 


Tax cuts and 
tax collection 

Sir The Government's aim of 
reducing public expenditure and 
cutting toe size of toe public sector 
in order to fund tax cuts (report, 15 
July) fails to take account of toe 
fact that cutting public sector jobs 
' in areas such as tax and revenue 
compliance cuts the amount of tax 
collected. 

Recent reports have indicated a 
£7bn shortfall in projected tax 
revenue whilst at the same time 
2,000 jobs are being cut in the 
Customs and Excise VAT 
inspectorate and 12,000 jobs in toe 
Inland Revenue. 

The Government cannot have it 
both ways. An investment in jobs in 
toe area of tax compliance would 
not only pay for itself but would 
prevent the need for further cuts in 
much-needed public services. 
CLIVE BROOKE 
JOHN SHELDON 
Joint General Secretaries 
PubEc Services Tax 
and Commerce Union 
London SE1 


Shutdown at 
Sizewell B 

Sin Your coverage of British 
Energy's privatisation was 
marred by the references to 
“news of Sizewell B’s closure ... 
because of safety concerns" (15 
July). 

First and foremost, there are 
no safety concerns. The discoveiy 
of one or two failed fuel pins at 
Sizewell B is neither unexpected 
nor worrying - around the world 
such a failure rate is regarded as 
normal and it does not alter our 
expectation that Sizewel 1's first 
statutory outage will be 
completed on schedule. 
Furthermore, the “news” of what 
is in fact a scheduled statutory 
outage was first announced 
months ago: it's in the 
prospectus. 

You also referred to “two 
further closures of AGR 
stations". Perhaps you would 
allow me to pul the whole thing 
into context. Apart from the two 
short inspection outages - purely 
precautionary - all the British 
Energy reactors currently shut 
down were scheduled to be shut 
down for routine inspection, 
maintenance, repair and 
refuelling during the summer 
season when prices are low. As 
far as we are concerned, that’s 
business as usual - safety first but 
with commercial consideration 
important too. 

Dr ROBERT HAWLEY 
Chief Executin' 

British Energy 
Edinburgh 
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British warships 
stranded abroad 

Sin Ever since Mr Major 
announced the return of toe Stone 
of Scone lo Scotland there has been 
discussion of toe return of other 
historic artefacts. Egypt has asked 
for toe return of the Rosetta Stone. 
But there are numerous British 
artefacts in foreign museums or still 
in use in foreign countries. 

The Historic Wiretap 
Preservation Society was set up to 
preserve ex-Royal Navy Second 
World War warships. There are very 
few remaining. Two are HMS Zenith 
(Z Class destroyer) and HMS 
Whimbrel (Blade Swan Class frigate}. 
Both are in the Egyptian navy as 
training ships. When we asked about 
the possibility of purchasing them 
when they are no longer of use to the 
Egyptian navy toe answer was 
unhelpful in the extreme. 

These ships are the last of their 
classes and are parts of our nautical 
heritage. If when their navy no 
longer needs these ships they send 
them to toe scrapyard we should 
not return any artefacts to them. 
OmiS TANKARD 
Chairman 

Historic Warship Preservation Society 
Newquay, Cornwall 


Birtspeak 

Sin Your report on the BBC World 
Service (16 July) quotes John Birt as 
saying, “People talk about toe 
World Service like it's a statue in toe 
garden w hich needs preserving." If 
the quotation is accurate, it certainly 
; needs preservation from Mr Birt's 
! version of the Erctosh language. 

; WARWICK HILLMAN 
: Pinner. MUdk\ci 


Towns need their 
own forests 

Sin Your report “Planting trees 
may worsen droughts" (9 July) 
made no reference to the benefits 
of trees in relation to water 
resources. Others will no doubt 
argue the merit of more trees in the 
countryside. There is a clear case 
for more trees in towns. 

Much of the land surface has 
been sealed with tarmac, or 
concrete. Rainfall is almost 
instantly dispersed, and picks up a 
host of chemicals in the process. 
This polluted surge of storm water 
can cause all kinds of problems for 
streams and rivers. TTees in towns 
are know to play a vital role in 
reducing this problem. 

Other benefits trees can bring to 
towns include air pollution 
amelioration, shelter, energy 
conservation, enhanced property 
values and wildlife conservation. 
The Government is seeking to 
double toe aaiioa's woodland 
cover. Our work has shown that 
there is a significant amount of 
land available in towns where new 
trees can be grown. We should 
focus some of our effort on the 
urban forests of toe future. 

NERYS JONES 
Executive Director 
National Urban Forestry Unit 
Great Barr, West Midlands 

Sir, Rob Kent observes ( 15 July) 
that Naomi Cohen of the Jewish 
National Fund neglected to 
mention environmentally hostile 
activities in the Palestinian 
Territories. Mr Kent also left a 
good deal unsaid. 

From June 1 988 when toe PLO 
declared an “Areon Day", calling 
on its supporters to set fire to 
Israeli farmland and forest, there 
was widespread devastation to 
woodlands. In 1992 over 150,000 
trees in the Judaean hills were 
torched, and in toe Carmel Nature 
Reserve animals such as gazelles 
and antelopes were trapped when 
the whole area was set on fire. 

Israel's response was to plant 
more than 3 million sapling? to 
replace toe dead trees and to 
afforest new areas. The Holy Land 
has been ravaged by wars and laid 
waste by neglect over millennia. 

Let us hope that the future holds a 
peace which will allow the land to 
flourish and will bring prosperity to 
all its inhabitants. 

Ms R I HART 
UK Member, Society of the 
Protection of Nature in Israel 
London NWl 1 

Royal divorce 
dilemma 

Sir Elaine Storkey (“Synod breaks 
church silence on royal divorce", 15 
July) will find that she has a good 
deal of support within toe Church 
of England. 

Il is allveiy well for constitutional 
experts to say that Prince Charles's 
divorce and possible remarriage will 
not prevent his being Head of the 
Church. However, each time 
! Anglican clergy lake up a new post 
they must swear to “be faithful and 
bear true allegiance" to toe Queen 
and her successors. If significant 
I numbers of clergy find themselves 
( unable to sw ear allegiance lo a 
; divorced (and possibly remanied) 
j adulterer who is unhappy about 
’ being Defender of toe Faith, toe 
; Church will be in d ifficu lties. 

. The Rev JANET H FIFE 
: Ptvstwich , Greater Manchester 

'■ Sin They sav marriage is a lottery. 
It looks its though the Princess of 
Wales has scooped it. 

TONY’ FECiAN 
Uierptiof 
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A green with spleen 


nice Ames has so 
manv important things 

k 10 say. ii‘s a blessing 
^ that almost all of them 
art- verv cheering. In particular, 
he believes that roan-mad^ 
chemicals are al mosl a innal 
cause of cancer. 

“They're simpK a 
rin n " he savs. “The atera^e 

American Mr »*>* *** 
S7JKMJ a year because ol wn 
ous regulations, andh^oi 
that comes because of the Ew 
ronmental Protection Agenct- 
We arc regulating rcs J JlK h l 
svnthctic chemicals when ■ the} 
occur al levels tens of thou- 
sands of times less than natu- 
rallv-ocurring chemicals which 
are 'in every cup o. codec. 

He is ?s robust on the Ute.t 

environmental scare: men and 
women may be rece.vmg man- 
madc “gender-bending oestn> 
•’enic chemicals, but tnuv real!* 
3on t seem to matter he says. 

Lean, whiskey and wearing 
the kind of uoppv black bow-ue 
one expects cu a late Wth-een- 
vur . gunslinger, this Professor °l 
BaVlsemism and Molecular 
Bii .1' -e' at the Umvcrwiy of Cal- 
ifornia. Berkeley. isastntang fig- 
ure. He is also vert funnt . Hl 
reminded me of “Prof Irwin 
Corev (always billed as The 
Worlds Foremost Authority j. 
the ■ enidn- vasty hikiriv'tisst^.- 
tip comic v.ho regaled The 
Esublbhment dub in the bc.ties. 

Gut Ames ;s the genuine 
::ri:c! “I'm half a biochemist 
end half a geneticist he says. 
Hi’* work amongst the most 
died in the literature, he is a 
member of the American 
National Academy ot Sciences. 
; .,u! i- in London to nick up the 
Messel Medal from the Society 
of Chemical Industries. 

It is no wonder that ne 
should be feted al the Institute 
of Economic Affairs, where he 
was speaking recently. If enn- 
ronmentalMs have one preoc- 
cupation in common u is a 
•zeneralised dislike of indus- 
trial capitalism and a gencr- 
' 1 affection for regulation. 

~1! .-.f i hie 


have to be this: eat vour veg- 
etables. He suggests there isan 
evolutionary explanation why 
cverv mother has always known 
the power of tius rubnci Thc 
tribes whose mums didn t teU 
iheir kids to eat up then veggies 

died out." . . 

Oddlv. and more certainly, it 
is now known that plants make 
iheir own pesticides, and Uhat 
there are far more of these in 
our diet than the man-made 
land. Ail the same, it is obvious 
lhai vegetables and fruit arc 

US ^‘ifX'cr^L:Spop- 
ulation that cats least of them 
ha* a doubled risk of most can- 
cers and heart attacks com- 
pared with the quarter eating 
the most." says Dr Ames. 
Indeed, even a heavy smoker 
who eats vegetables and fruit 
halves hi* or her risk of lung 
cancer ( although smoking wul 
remain a large risk*. 

Of course, it is not dear that 
it is sociallv responsible to give 
up smoking: Dr Ames made a 
quick detour during his talk to 
surest that one should “smoke 
fofBritain" in the sense that a 
shortened life was cheaper For 
ihe welfare and health services. 
It was a joke, but its larkiness 
is of a piece with his under- 
standing that ecological life is 
full of ironies and paradoxes. 
Amongst them is the idea that 

manv environmentalists want 
pesticides banned or made 
expensive: this would make it 
’ _ i ui. A h. *tiui nnnr neo- 


aiised uiiv-wuw.. ; *-»— -- r. 
-There is politics in all of this. 

1 think. People on the left tend 
not tu like industry'*, they think 
of themselves as working for 
altruism whilst industry works 
from greed. And the right tenets 
to feel that bureaucrats arc 
working in their self-interest, 
savs Dr Ames. 

‘if one had time for only one 
of his insights, then it would 


even less likely that poorptro- 
ple would eat more of the food- 
stuffs they most need. 

It is the Gradgnnd skills of 
number-crunchers that reveal 
in us the growth in well-being 
so manv of us find hard to 
believe.' As men and (espe- 
cially) women nearly every- 
where in the world live for 
lonccr and longer, it is becom- 
in rt more and more dear that 
rales for almost eveiy sort of 
cancer l except in the lung) 
are steady' or falling. “The idea 
lhat there is a cancer epidemic 
is just a lie," says Dr Ames. 

Breast cancer is not rising. 
Stomach cancer is falling: ^ 

doing something right there, but 
we don't know what, says Dr 
.Ames. It is true, however, that 
more people now die of rancer 
than ever before: but that is 
because they now live long 
enough for that to becomclhe 
case. “We need the Third Wbrid 
to get rich enough to live long 



Dr Ames: his thesis is that lighter regulation makes ^ ^ ^ Dr Ames “The existence of mass^ of 
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enough to die of cancer, like us". beSme sceptical says. It bap- 

is the sort of data he S a ?St^r^Slcan- lenessofmiKh liye-m^^ StSl many animal biolog- 

SSlSrated: Sir Wchard -j think the — H»n ^veal tL But the rats the ^ ^ 

DoD and Richard Feloat 1 figure is nearer 1 per cent But 

ago, and have since demon- 
strated that man-made pollution 
simply cannot compete with 
tobacco and a lousy diet and 
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for 

instance: I think chemical pol- 
lution is really even more triv- 
ial" But his contribution is spe- 
cially to explain why it is likely 
that man-made chemicals are 
having at best a minute effedU 
Thirty years ago, be 
researched various food addi- 
tives to see if they might be car- 
cinogenic. In the process, he 
invented what came to be called 
the Ames test Using chopped 
rat’s liver as a medium, he tested 
whether chemicals damaged 

DNA cells: their being muta- 


doses mvuivcu — --- 

rather than reveal it But the 
really shattering revelations 
came when he realised that 
half the chemicals tested on live 


rats the process happens eight 
times quicker than in humans, 
so they live short lives. 

In humans, the process is 


tie cnenucais 

*We regulate residues of synthetic 
chemicals when they occur at levels 

tens of thousands of times less than 
naturaUy-^curring chemicals in 
every cup of coffee 


_ . „ cinwer but inevitable in the 

animals w'ere showing^ rar- *‘° d Evolution mostly engi- 

wnetner or neere for crcaturj .o live long 

DNA cells: their being muta- whether th y enough to reproduce, but has 

genic was for years thought likely ^Swouldbeftustralingly produced in humans the kind of 
lobe a nearly perfect proxy for AM 1 zJSeSSthoui some better intelligence lhat has enabled us 

tiimr heinc carcinogenic. The mc ^ m P* f ^ oeople do to control our environment 

explantaion ofwl^peopicuu ^ en . w |ive for long 

gel —w-J* enough to accumulate the can- 
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their being carcinogenic, l ne 
test remains extremely u^hil 
and has saved the lives of thou- 
sands and probably millions of 
laboratory animals because, as 
Dr Ames says, “A little rats 

liver goes a long way". 


cle - vegetables and firutt are 
great anti-oxidants and can 
help to delay death. They also 
give us many other cancer- 
delaying micronutrients. 
There’s no need for faddy eat- 
ing, by the way: “Just five por- 
tions a day of fruit or vegeta- 
bles, that’ll do it, -1 says the 
good doctor. 

And those gender-benders/ 
Dr Ames says: “I think the cam- 
paigners are making exactly 
the same sort of mistakes they 
made with cancer. They always 
ignore the natural background 
level of the chemicals they’re 
interested in.’’ 

He has severe strictures for 
Our Stolen Future, the recent 
best-seller that is believed to be 
about to do for gender-bending 
what Rachel Carson’s Silent 
Spring did for cancer. “The 
book lacks understanding of 
toxicology: whether the 
amounts consumed have ade- 
quate potency to account for 
the effect of concern." In fact, 
he says, synthetic oeslrogens 
are "miniscule" in effect com- 
pared with the background 


level of hormones in the body, 
and the plant hormones in our 
normal diet. 

Dr Ames put a nifty propo- 
sition to his audience of free- 
marketeers: if lighter regulation 
and chemicals make peopie 
better-off, that’ll save lives 
because we know that rich peo- 
ple live longer than poor ones. 
Not that Dr Ames holds a bnef 
for industry: “I have made it a 
rule not to gel involved with 
lawyers or companies". And he 
doesn’t want the rule book 
thrown away: “It’s just a ques- 
tion of not pursuing every 
chemical down to the last part 
per billion." 

Ob, and by the way: the 
weak oestrogens in fruit and 
vegetables may well actually 
protect women from breast 
cancer. And another thought: 
one of the gases in car 
exhausts is helpful in giving 
men erections, amongst other 
effects. It is also very, very 
mildly carcinogenic. “Just one 
of those trade-offs you econ- 
omists understand." said Dr 
Ames ^ 


Birt or Burma, human rights are wrong 
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I had a letter recently from 

an old BBC World Service 

hand whom I have never 
met but who reminded me at 
a piece I had once written 

about the BBC „ 

“1 remember you very well, 
he says, *‘as do many people in 
Bush House, for copyrighting 
the idea that the only institu- 
tion in the world like the 
Burmese government was the 
management of the BBC. 

This shook me slightly, as 1 
could not remember having 
said such a thing. The people 

in the Burmese government 

are such a corrupt, nasty, 
thug-like and dishonest lot of 
butchers, combining ruth- 
lessness with effortless stu- 
pidity. that I feel bad about 
comparing it with anything- 
.And John Birt does not take 
students out and shoot them. 
He has mass-scale firings, but 
not shootings. 

There are people al the top 
of the BBC regions who are 
good at getting rid of people 
and nothing else. But John 
Birt is not. as far as I know, 
responsible for physically rid- 
dling anyone with bullets. 


Obviously. 1 felt a little 
uneasy about having com- 
pared Birt with Burma- 
Not so my correspondent. 
“Perhaps, if you are thinking 
of bringing the comparison 
between BBC and Slorc up to 
date, my notes may be of some 
help to you - the parallel is 
certainly worth pursuing," he 
wrote. ... . 

Slorc? Well, this is the set of 
initials adopted by ihe chaps 
running the Burmese admin- 
istration. 1 think it stands for 
something Orwellian like the 
State Law and Order Restora- 
tion Council. And it suggests 
vet another parallel between 
Burma and the BBC - a ltlang 
for unhelpful initials and a 
habit of giving departments 
names which mean nothing to 
outsiders and not much to 

insiders. . , 

However, this would strike 

my correspondent as trivial 
stuff. He is after bigger game. 
He says, for instance, that: 

- Both Slorc and the BBC 
are method-oriented, not 

results-orienled. Both set-ups 

are riddled with guidelines 
which are geared to the 



Miles Kington 


system, not lo the real world. 

- Both the BBC and Store 
describe criticism of them- 
selves as an attack on the 
institution. (“Slorc says its crit- 
ics are attacking the country; 
Birt savs critics of his plans for 
the World Service arc attack- 
ing the BBC.") 

_ Both the BBC and Store 
have loyalty tests. In Burma, 
questionnaires were sent to 
all public employees, asking 
their opinions both political 
and otherwise. Those who 
gave the wrong answers tost 
their jobs. 

-Birt, too. has sent out 
supposedly ‘secret’ question- 
naires but, in the case of senior 


managers, it is obvious who 
has filled in which. His latest 
ploy is to make his top man- 
agers stand up and front for 
ihe new policies - whieh they 
must, in many cases, have 
strongly opposed and must be 
humiliated that they were not 
consulted about.' 

- Both places arc ruled by 
secrecy and fear. The Burmese 
got their fingers burnt when 
they tried to be open (e.g. 
promising lo hand over power 
to the winner of the 1990 elec- 
tion and then having to 
imprison her instead) and the 
BBC now goes so far as to 
deny objective truth." 

To take a tiny example, 
when John Tusa maintains 
lhat World Service pro- 
grammes arc already made 
cheaper in-house than other 
BBC radio programmes and 
Sir Christopher Bland is asked 
to comment on this, he merely 
says that aligning World 
Service with the rest of BBC 
radio will make them cheaper 
to produce although logic 
dictates that (hey will become 
dearer. 

And nobody in Slorc or the 


BBC dares come out openly 
and disagree with the system. 
(“This is not quite true now," 
adds my correspondent, as 
World Service employees pave 
openly been organising mas 
petitions and demonstrations 
against Birt’s plans. Maybe 
this is the equivalent, of 
Burma’s grass-roots democ- 
racy movement). 

- Both Burma and the BBC 
have been run by men who 
dealt with opposition not by 
listening to it, but by elimi- 
nating it, leading to the kind 
of derision- making you get 

when the chief executive, who 
is himself incompetent, has 
eliminated all managers of 
ability as his possible rivals 

“This was a tactic perfi 
in Burma by General NeWin 
and it ensured that nothing at 
all happened for many years 
except for what was ordained 
by himself. Not all Bin's lieu- 
tenants can be yes-men, L 
hope, but it would be inter- 
esting to know why, for 
instance, Liz Forgan left” 

There is much more in the 
same vein. 

Food for thought? I think so- 
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the commentators 


Triumph of the body fascists 

Ruined bodies, a sea of drugs and a dangerous concept of perfection. The Olympics are a celebration of freakishness 




IT- . v . — Atlanta. 

Hnler was neta - the OMnoic ide* 4 
51 " 

abfdSIfru ^ ° lym P ia ^ands as the 
abiding Olympic image. The very idea of 

producing a human ‘best*, a 'peak of 
physique, leads (o a perverse and meenic 
view of mankind. It does not celebrate the 
pleasures of human variety, it celebrates 
sameness, every set of games narrowing and 
refining the ideal human frame. 

The world of Chariots of Far is far from 
Atlanta^ where no healthy strapping young 
men wiU tear off their shirts and ran like 
f or Money, sponsorship and 
a desperate need for gold drives the athletes 
on to achieve the previously impassible. But 
cheating is now so widespread that you can 
hardly pick up the telephone and talk to 
anyone m the athletics world who does not 
dunk that drags are widely used. Money 
nationalism and — ‘ - - 


_ protecting the Olympic 

reputation count for more than fair ni™ 


puianon count for more than fair pfav. 
It is widely acknowledged (in private) 
that drag-testing is a sham, catching only the 
inept. The tests do not delect the drag EPO 
or blood replacement, both of which 
increase red blood corpuscles to hold more 


oxygen - at the risk of thrombosis. Nor can 
they detect muscle-building growth hor- 
mones. Panorama last night unearthed a 
1984 Olympic scandal in which nine final- 
ists tested positive, but mysteriously, the test 
results were shredded - no one could say 
how or why. Cheating is endemic because 
exposure would send sponsors fleeing to 
other sports. One sports doctor said to me: 
“Well, what would you do with the old world 
records won by people on drugs? You 
would have to start all over again.” 

Sports doctors will do everything legal to 
enhance performance, even though over- 
trained athletes may later be prone lo crip- 
pling osteoarthritis. Women gymnasts arc 
in danger of osteoporosis. Weightliftcrs risk 
their hearts. There is little research into 
long-term effects because no one wants to 
know. What is the sports doctors’ moral 
duly? Sixty East German women athletes 
arc suing their trainers for damage done 
in the mid-1970s. Perhaps the result of thal 
case will make the athletics world jump. 

If these were animals, the vets would have 
stepped in long ago to forhid some prac- 
tices. Take ihe Tour de France, three weeks 
of daily extreme exertion. Steven Downes, 
co-author of Rtiruut ig Scared - How Athletics 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


Lost i/s Innocence, says some competitors 
told him that it is virtually impossible with- 
out drags, often amphetamines - speeding 
on speed. What we are producing is not 
human perfection, but human freakishness, 
doped-up circus acts, not athletes. 

The most popular Olympic event, with 
world-wide television audiences, is women's 
gymnastics - those enchanting elfins flying 
through the air like rubber-spin l-J butter- 
flies. Bui in a new book. Little Girls in Pretty 
Boxes , the American sports writer Joan 
Ryan exposes another story behind the 
scenes. Some US parents sign away their six- 
year-old girls into the guardianship of 
coaches who bully (hem into anorexia and 
bulimia, while pumping them frill of diuret- 


ics and laxatives. Overtraining ai 30 hours 
a week, twice what is safe for children, their 
growth is stunted, puberty delayed and their 
bones weakened for life. They pop 
painkillers like Smarties to keep going, 
despite stress fractures - in Seoul one per- 
formed with 22 spinal fractures. One died 
of anorexia while Ryan was writing. Suicide 
attempts are common among the failures. 

This legalised child abuse dates from 
1972. when tiny Olga Korbut leapt a mag- 
ical back-flip on the four-inch beam. Sud- 
denly women with hips and breasts were out 
and nymphs were in. Judges mark for body 
shape as well as acrobatic feats - and the 
ideal is now as natural as Chinese bound 
feel. The US women's team in 1992 aver- 
aged just 4ft 9in, weighing 83 lbs - the bod- 
ies of 10-year-olds. That was six and a half 
inches shorter and 23 lbs lighter than the US 
team in 1976. 

Interestingly, when East German women 
athletes' gender was questioned as too mas- 
culine there was uproar and they were given 
sex tests. But the de-sexing of these girls 
provokes no such outcry - quite the con- 
trary. The child -woman has always been a 
popular nymphet image - rendering women 
safe, unthreatening and biddable. It reveals 


an uncomfortably widespread paedophile 
fantasy - one that women collude with as 
they strive painfully to starve their bodies 
into Peter Pan shapes. 

The case of the child gymnasts and 
skaters is exceptional because they are 
below the age of consent. Jacking any of the 
legal protection of child performers. But 
even for adults, the notion of consent is dif- 
ficult The inducements in glamorous sports 
are extreme, the pressure intense. Some 
athletes will always be prepared to abuse 
themselves. It is not just damaging to them 
but to the millions striving to emulate them. 

So, when women gymnasts cartwheel 
onto the screen, a collective spasm of 
revulsion (as there would be at the specta- 
cle of emaciated performing animals) would 
be more in order than oohing and aahiog 
at the pretty little things- Ditto for the titanic 
discus-throwers and weightliftcrs. waifer- 
thin runners or, for thal matter, lop-sided 
tennis players with right arms and shoulders 
so over-developed they have to have their 
right sleeves recut to fit. They are not per- 
fection - but freaks. Human perfection 
resides in the infinite variety of the rest of 
us. in myriad shapes and frames and not in 
the tyranny of body fascism. 


Art lessons for 


New Labour 


William Morris could teach the Opposition a thing or 
two about the need to combine politics with culture 


O ne of the strangest shafts of 
fight on New Labour can be 
found not at Westminster but 
in the Victoria and Albert museum. Its 
exhibition on William Morris, the 
poet, socialist, designer and business- 
man is a well-timed reminder that pol- 
itics is about more than public admin- 
istration, and that politicians who fail 
to wonder “how should we five?" miss 
the most basic political question of all. 

These days, Morris is remembered 
for his wallpaper, not his rcvolution- 
aty politics. His designs are marketed 
as a cosy, chinzy, nostalgia-soaked 
“product” - tea-towel work which 
slots in somewhere between Liberty 
rfjnd the average National Trust shop, 
rout in his time he was a symbol of 
another sort of liberty. 

A socialist with anarchist leanings 
(he claimed not to understand Marx's 
theory of value and dismissed most 
political economy as “dreary rub- 
bish"), Morris was also a symbolist, 
surrealist, pro-feminist and early envi- 
ronmentalist. 

His work is used to reassure us, 
although it ought to unsettle us. lb 


idea that justice, never mind art, has 
much to do with public life seems 
more or less dead. Dreams and dream- 
ers have been discredited by what what 
happened to Marxism. Artists, like . 
poets and philosophers - Shelleys 
“unacknowledged legislators” - have 
beenpushed to the sidelines of soci- 
ety. They are entertainment. 

That is certainly the perception of 
artists and writers, planners and ardti- 



ANDREW MARR 


suggest that Morris has a message for 


dux would once have been a banal 
thought: copies of his News From 
Nowhere ana John Ball's Dream were 
among the key texts for generations of 
British socialists. Today, however, it 
doesn’t seem obvious; it seems bizarre, 
frankly. Morris’s mixture of revolu- 
tionary optimism and medievalism 
comes from a different Britain, a 
country where the most advanced 
thinkers dreamed of creating a class- 
less Jerusalem. In 1996 -exactly a cen- 
tury after Morris's death -after Lenin, 
Stalin, Mao. the collapse of totalitar- 
ian communist states and the appar- 
ent triumph of the global market, in 
the age of opinion-poll-driven and 
unideological parties, how can the 
cloudy visions of a revolutionary 
designer and wealthy manufacturer 
matter at all? 

Certainty, we have become stonity 
hard-beaded about politics, treating it 
a& a subject defined by income-tax 
rjes and institutional reform. The 


tects, who feel that Labour, like the 
other parties, finds them an embar- 
rassment New Labour has little to say 
about the arts, and says nothing that 
is startling or primary. Whereas for 
Morris and his colleagues, in the early 
socialist movement, social justice and 
a grand artistic vision were inter- 
twined. Now they are seen as entirety 
separate matters. 

But this is mad. And Morris shows 
us why. In the crowded and polluted, 
struggling cities of a century ago, 
what the majority of people needed 
and wanted was not simply higher 
wages or lower taxes, but good work- 
ing conditions, clean air, access to 
open spaces, a certain amount of 
leisure, useful work and education. 
They needed the social goods - what 
we might call a benign environment. 

And so do we non'. I wouldn’t rec- 
ommend Morris’s interminable pqetiy 
myself, nor his wide-eyed revolution- 
ary politics. But what I found refresh- 
ing, wandering around the V&A exhi- 
bition was what Fiona MacQutfay, his 
excellent biographer, calls his large- 
ness of vision. 

She says of him: “He wanted to inte- 
grate the city with the country, the pre- 
sent with the past, the public 2nd the 


personal moralities. Most of all be was 
concerned with proper human occu- 
pation, whether going under the name 
of work or play. In the late 20th cen- 
tury, throughout the West, this is our 
urgent problem. Technological ad- 
vance has made ordinary skill and 
modest pride in work redundant. But 
redundancy of people brings the threat 
of disconnection from fife.” 

We are returning, in short, to some 
of Morris’s key concerns of the 1880s 
and 1890s. Hi s environmentalism is an 
obvious example: one of his last cam- 
paigns was an attempt to slop the 
felling of hornbeam trees at Epping 
Forest. He was as glowing a Green as 
any Newbury bypass protester. 

Morris was an early supporter of 
feminism and fascinated by the future 
of the family, prefiguring arguments 
about sex and respcmsibifity that rage 
today. He was as passionate about 
friendly, small-scale architecture as 
the Prince of Wales. And in his lifelong 
interest in training and craftsmanship 
-good work, well done - he was chai- 
fengingwliat was later called alienation. 
As Britain becomes a nation of service- 
industiy providers and small producers, 
this too is hardly out of date. 

Indeed, these are all among the proper 
concerns of politics in the Nineties. A 
political strategy that ignored environ- 
mentalism, sexual politics, the use of 
leisure and radical urban planning - 
what might be called social ecology - 
would fafi to interest millions of voters. 

And Labour, which once looked on 
Morris as a hero and an example, is 
in danger of doing exactly that Almost 
everyone involved in the arts who has 
been in contact with the Opposition 
comes away depressed by the lack of 
interest, the single-minded devotion to 
a relatively narrow business and wel- 
fare agenda, at a time when much of 
the rest of the country is turning away 
from Westminster politics. 

There is an economistic disdain for 
the full range of Morris’s interests that 
may seem sensible but, I suspect, 
badly hobbles Labour in its attempts 
to enthuse and provoke voters. 
Labour, even New Labour, sells itself 



Aha! I 
knew it 
was you 
who called 


Ann Treneman 

on the nation’s 
latest obsession 
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Morris's thoughts were once vital to British socialists William Morris Gallery, Walthamstow 


o you have a secret? If so, 
don’t pick up the phone - 1471 

fo <33 Iking the land. That is the 

number for “call return”, introduced 
only last December, and now being 
dialle d a staggering S million times a 
day by Britons who want to find out 
who called them last. 

This facility can be helpful if you sus- 
pect someone is having an aff a ir , skiv- 
ing off work or just plain lying about 
their whereabouts. There have been 
of divorce after wayward men 
rang home and claimed to be delayed 
at work. A quick 1471 showed that they 
were, in fact, in a pub down the road. 

-It’s the first thing I do when I get 
home from work,” says one young 
woman. She is 22 and speaks for her 
generation: an Oftel survey shows 
that 80 per cent of people aged 16 to 
24 use rail return, compared with 50 
per cent of those aged 65 and over. 

“There is something driven about 
1471” says Guy Fielding of Queen 
Margaret College, Edinburgh. He 
attributes this to the Zeigannk Effect 
- after the German psychologist Eliza- 
beth Zeigaraik - which says that our 
memories only let go of tasks when they 
are complete.’ In the case of 3473, the 
‘•conversation task” begins when you 
realise someone has called you; only by 
ringing back can you complete it 
The embarrassing bit is that we are 
all floundering in an etiquette vacuum. 
What is (he form when you just can’t 
stop yourself from returning a call but 
have no idea who you are ringing? 
“Who are you?” seems a bit much 
when you have placed the call. And 
what if you ring someone but suddenly 
decide you cannot cope and bang up? 
They ring you back and there is a 
moment of phone hell. 

Saddest, of all is the demise of the 
romantic notion of telepathy. “Isn’t 
that strange? I’ve just tried to rail you,” 
says the person you are ringing. It’s not 
destiny, though, just digital dialling. 
The most explosive territory of afl is 
the 1471 message, “the caller has with- 
held their number” Who does this? 
Obscene callers, for starters - and call 
return has cut the number of these and 
hoax calls by 20 per cenL Then there are 
the spies, the cheats, the plain paranoid 
You can block individual calls by dial- 
ling 141 beforehand, or you can have all 
calls blocked permanently. Less than 
halfa million fines out of 27 million have 
opted for this. Some large companies 
do so for technical reasons, but the rest 
are the rich, the famous, the weird and 
the frightened. Even they can choose to 
override the block by dialling 1471 
before a calL Bar once with a British 
utility it realty is nice to be in controL 
Not so for the scriptwriters. The plot 
of Thelma and Louise would crumble 
without the frantic attempts to trace 
calls as they head west. In Mission 
Impossible , the most sophisticated 
spies in the world try to track a call 
from Tbm Cruise. But why all this fuss 
when they could just dial 1471? 


as the party of the public good, a party 
which believes there are limits to the 
market and social goods which must 
be provided by government. These 
include cultural and environmental 
works -a fact accepted by almost every 
European party of the centre-left. 

Labour, though, has said very little 
about environmentalism, libraries, 
public spaces, the design of housing 
and so on. It remains, in key respects, 
the child of the industrial age, smoky 
and brutalised in its priorities. The 
work of people such as the architect 
Richard Rodgers, who lives near Mor- 
ris’s Hammersmith base and has 
devoted time lo urban landscape pro- 
jects and improving run-down estates 
is a toenrare example of what can be 
done, given will and imagination. 


Instead, it has been the Conserva- 
tives, during John Gummer’s time at 
the Department of the Environment, 
who have been the more culturally 
adventurous of the main parties. Their 
agenda has been conservative in every 
sense; but it has been there and has 
been developing in government, as 
Labour’s has not in opposition. 

Nothing could be older Labour 
than the curly-bearded revolutionary 
‘William Morris in some of bis cod- 
medieval moods. But in crucial ways 
he seems more up to date than New 
Labour itself. In his optimism, he rep- 
resents a great slice of politics that the 
party has largely forgotten. Tony Blair 
could do worse than to cancel a 
Shadow Cabinet meeting and take his 
team on an outing to the V&A. 


A flawed policy and a lame duck minister 


John Major rewards extremism in Northern Ireland, then urges moderation. A nonsense, says Anthony Bevins 


T here is an awful flaw in the logic 
of the Prime Minister’s 
approach to the Northern Ire- 
land peace process. 

His thinking goes like this: first, a 
young generation had witnessed peace 
in Northern Ireland for the first time 
in their lives; second, it is time to look 
to the centre for a non-violent settle- 
ment of the Irish question. 

In tus Panorama interview on Mon- 
day, be urged the people of Northern 
Ireland; “Don’t look to the extremes, 
don’t turn in temptation to the voices 
of e x t re mis m , whether (hey are Protes- 
ted extremism or whether they are 
Catholic extremism. Turn to the cen- 
tre to the political leaders who are 
lepdng for a peaceful future.” 

If Sir Patrick Mayhew was a strong 
Secretary of State for Northern Ire- 
land, he would tell the Prime Minis- 
ter that he is talking balderdash. But 
he is not a strong Secretary of State. 

In spite of official denials, Mayhew 
told Major last year that he would will- 
ingly step down if the Prime Minister 
felt that Michael Ancram, his deputy, 
would do a better job. Now we know 
that Mayhew is not standing at the 
next general election, and the most 


common assessment of his position, 
across the Commons;, is that of the 
lam e duck minister. 

As the events of the past week have 
left the Government with a lame duck 
Irish policy, it is appropriate. We 
should have a lame duck to run ft. 

Major in his TV interviewhas repu- 
diated any further hope of political 
rapprochement with either Sinn Fein 
or the loyafist fringe - leaving the 
stable door wide open feu a return to 
full-scale violence. Yet on Monday he 
asked: “Do we want to return to the 
25 years of murder, mayhem, slaugh- 
ter, indiscriminate bombings ... Or is 
it my job, eveiyone’sjob, to by and get 
that put behind is forever?" 

A strong Secretary of Stale might 
have pointed-out to his Prime Minis- 
ter that this was patent nonsense after 
the extremism of David Trimble bad 
been so opeuty rewarded at Ftirta- 
down when the police allowed an 
Orange march lo proceed. 

The Prime Minister and Mayhew 
sa? that tie derision had nothmg’todo 
with them, and that the Chief Con- 
stable, Sir Hugh Annesley, dreamt it 
up all on his own. In fact - and ft is a 
fact - Annesley had repeatedly been 


told by Her Majesty’s Government 
that itie march was unstoppable, and 
the sooner he let it go the better. 

Major got his first job in govern- 
ment from Mayhew, when he became 
his Parliamentary Private Secretary in 
1981. They get on exceedingly well 
and Mayhew is one of Majors 
staunchest allies. There have been 
moments when Mayhew’s sheer 
unflappability has helped to cany 


The Chief Constable was 
repeatedly told that the 
march was unstoppable 


the peace process through crisis. But 
the Secretary of State, an honourable 
man. has bebi turned into the Prime 

Minister’s poodle. 

Mavhew's public stiffness belies a 
private, personal charm that inspires 
strong support in other parts of the 
Toiy party. One senior figure said this 
week that Mayhew should stay to 
keep oat his deputy, .Ancram. who was 
an “appeaser ... like all nobs”. That 


was a reference not only to Anoram’s 
aristocratic background, but to the 
view that he would have given way to 
the Orangemen days before Sir 
Patrick. Mayhew is a wefl-heeled toff 
by any measure, but Ancram is blue 
blood - by such yardsticks are men stiD 
measured in Toiy circles. 

Now the problem is that whoever 
sits in the seat - Mayhew is the 10th 
Secretary of Stale for Northern Ireland 
since 1972 - it win make little or no dif- 
ference to the direction of government 
policy. Major is now clearly calling the 
shots and, equally clearly, he has tilted 
towards the Unionist cause. 

Major believes that the Orange 
Lodge was wrong to seek lo proceed 
in the way it did at Portadown, but be 
also believes that the local Catholic 
community was “unreasonable in the 
way they refused to ... compromise for 
a long time on how a peaceful march 
could have been passed through the 
Gamghy Road estate”. 

If the Prime Minister could have 
seen the grief and outrage on the faces 
of nationalist SDLP MPS on the day 
that the march was allowed through, 
he might perhaps have pul that dif- 
ferenth'. Yet he is confident that those 


same SDLP MPs will be striking deals 
with David Trimble, saying: “The 
SDLP have been foremost in recent 
years in talking about the importance 
of dialogue”. They were also foremost 
in urging the inclusion of Sinn Fein, 
who now seem to have been shut out. 

If Sir Patrick was the organ grinder 
to this operation, he might be audited 
with a remarkable achievement; unit- 


ing the right-wing Unionist tradition 
of I 


the Conservative Party and the 
nationalist community of Northern 
Ireland against him. 

There was strong speculation 
among the Tory backwoodsmen on 
Monday night that Sir Patrick's days 
might, after all, be numbered. In 
spite of the strongest guidance to the 
contrary - Number 10 s statement that 
there was going to be no change of 
Cabinet in this month's expected 
reshuffle - there were strong sugges- 
tions that Sir Patrick might go anyway. 
The pity is that his epitaph could now 
read: “it did not matter if he went, it 
did not matter if he stayed." 

Major should have let him go last 
year, and let him go with the dignity 
that was left. Now the policy is in lat- 
ter s and Mayhew is the fall guy. 


The New 07000 Personal 
Telephone Number 


Just one phone number 
for all your business 
and personal needs. 


ANY PHONE - ANYWHERE - ANYTIME 


An 07000 number puts you in complete controL Simply dial your ID into 
any phone and your calls wit come direct to you. wherever you are. 


ONLY £125.00 

(exc. VAT) one-off connection charge 
PLUS £3.00 (exc. VAT1 pem for automatic direction service 


ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF: 


•The same contact 
number forever 


• Never having to miss a call 

•Voice mail & pagii 
facility also avail 


•Compatibility: use with 
any UK telephone, includ- 
ing cellular phones 

•A permanent link for all 
your contacts (business 
or personal) 


PLUS... PLUS... PLUS.... PLUS... 


For an addtianal charge* you can choose a cfetnctwe combination of numbers 
and/eff letters - wfoch everyone be able to remember. For example: 


07000 FLETCH OR 07000 101010 

FROM ONLY £69.00*cex C vad 

Numbers are going fast - don’t miss out! 


To reserve your personal telephone number 
OR for further information 


Call Now 


07000 101010 
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Market jitters: Volatile trading in London and New York leaves neivous dealers braced tor another day of wild stock m arket g/rsao 

Energy 


Dow roller-coaster 


sparks fears of 
world-wide crash 


TOM STEVENSON 
and DAVID USBORNE 


Fears of another slock market 
crash swept through the City last 
night after a second day of 
wild gyrations on Wail Street 
prepared the ground for 
another nervous session in Lon- 
don today. Shares suffered their 
largest fall since last summer's 
Toiy leadership challenge, with 
the FT-SE 100 index taking its 
lead from Wall Street's 161- 
point fall on Monday to close 
at its lowest level this year. 

After the close of the’ London 
market, shares tumbled in New 
York last night, prompting fears 
that the bull market of the last 
two years was heading for a 
crash-landing. The FT-SE 100 
had already closed 66 points 
lower at 3,6323, more than 
200 points lower than the high 
point it reached in ApriL The 
index spent the day in negative 
territory, recording an 85.7- 
point decline by lunchtime and 
never rising higher than a 45- 
point fall. 

Dealers are braced for further 
declines today following a sec- 
ond consecutive day of extreme 
volatility in New York. After 
trading closed in London, the 
Dow fell at one point by 166 


points, outstripping Monday’s 
collapse, before regaining al- 
most all the lost ground and 
then tumbling .-t gain 

Before the lunch Lime pl unge , 
the Dow’s early calm was 
attributed to relatively encour- 
aging economic news from the 
US government, including a 
modest 0.1 per cent increase in 
consumer prices in June, while 
industrial production posted a 
solid 03 per cent gain in the 
same period. 

But the concerns that trig- 
gered a massive 161 -point seu- 
off on the Dow on Monday 
quickly resurfaced. They in- 
cluded disappointing earnings 
in the technology sector, the un- 
derlying rise in interest rates as 
well as evidence of a selling 
trend from the influential 
mutual funds. 

The gyrations reinforced 
fears that Wall Street may be 
heading for a bear market after 
its record two-year ascent. Bui 
some analysts continued to cau- 
tion against panic. “1 think that 
the complexion of the market 
has dearly changed,” Michael 
Metz, the chief investment an- 
alyst at Oppeuheimer, said. 
“But I'm not sure that we are 
in a crash scenario." 

The markets were especially 


anxious to see the quarterly re- 
sults of Intel, due to be released 
late last night after the dose. 

Although most analysts ex- 
pected Intel’s figures to be rel- 
atively positive, it was feared 


that any sign of disappoint- 
nild furth 


er 


DOW 10NES INDUSTRIALS 



ment in them could 
fuel the pandemoni um. 

It is believed a full-blown 
crash is less likely since the in- 
troduction of trading curb 
mechanisms in New York in the 
wake of “Black Monday” in Oc- 
tober 1987 when the Dow slid 
a wrenching 500 points in just 
one session. The provisions, 
known as " collars” or -circuit- 
bzeakezs" are designed to en- 
sure that cascading losses such 
as those that occurred on that 
day cannot happen a g ain. 

The trading curbs are trig- 
gered whenever the market 
moves more than 50 points one 
way or another. Programme 
trades, that can lead to very 
large movements in the index, 
are only allowed to resume 
whenever a tick occurs in the 
opposite direction of the dom- 
inant trend, whether buying or 
selling. A 250-point drop in the 
Dcrw leads to a suspension of all 
trading for one hour, while a 
drop of 400 points mandates a 
halt in trading of two hours. 

Market-watchers were 
divided aver the seriousness of 
Wall Street's correction for 
other markets. One analyst in 
London said: “This has been 
waiting to happen. Wall Street 
has been overvalued for a while 
and while the two markets have 
become decoupled to an extent 
the bigger the fall in the Dow 
the more coupled we will be- 
come." 

Technical analysts said the 
signs of a big correction had 
bom dear for months. The ra- 
tio of shares rising to those 
falling had fallen sharply in 
June, normally a sign an index's 
rise was running ont of steam. 

In recent' months there has 
also been a marked outperfor- 
mance by smaller companies, 
often a sign of a maturing bull 
market as Investors look ever 
further beyond blue-chip shares 
forvaJue. In the first srtmonths 
of the year the FT-SE Small Cap 
index rose 15 per cent, com- 
pared with a flat FT-SE 100. 

Comment, page 17 



shares 
in new 
setback 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


Grim reading: Richard Grasso, chairman of the New York Stock Exchange (left), watching returns from the floor of the 
exchange shortly before the closing bell on Monday, when the Dow Jones Index began to plunge Photograph: Reuter 


The meltdown in British Enef' 
gy shares continued unabated 
yesterday as Labour claimed 
that the company knew it would 
have to close two of its eight nu- 
clear reactors ten days before 
the announcement was made 
public. , 

Labour said that a cop) 1 ot 
Binkley Point News, the internal 
newsletter at the Hinkley Point 
station in Somerset, showed 
that staff were told on 1 July 
about problems with cradflf . n 
pipe welds that could require an 
extension to the statutory out- 
age at the station. 

The closure of Hinkley taint 
and its sister station Huntersion 
B hours after the close of the 
mOtlic offer of shares in British 
Energy is widely blamed for the 
decision of many City institu- 
tions to shun the offer. 

Since trading began on 
Monday morning the value of 
the partly paid shares has 
dropped by 133 per cent, wip- 
ing nearly £70m off its market 
capitalisation. 

By last night's market close 
the shares had fallen by anoth- 
er 3p to 91p after touching S73p 
at one stage- Small investors 
who paid a first instalment of 
100p are now looking at a £90 
loss on the maximum allocation 
of 600 shares while the loss on 
the minimum application of 
300 shares is £45. 

The Government's financial 
advisers on the flotation, BZW 
pinned the blame for the con- 
tinuing decline on the overall 
drop in the London market 


— I c , * j f* 1 f drop in the London market 

Biotechnology sector dives sharply cx^ phmsein,1,e 

O «/ British Enerev shares were 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 


Biotechnology shares dived 
yesterday amid increasing fears 
that British Biotech's mam- 
moth £ 143m rights issue would 
be left with the underwriters. 
The company's own shares 
dipped as low at X19 at one 
stage, some 150p below the 
rights price, but recovered to 
end lOp down on the day at 
£2030. 

However, they were one of 
the few resilient features in the 
sector. The bigger companies 
suffered with the rest. Scotia, 
one of the biggest behind 


British Biotech, plunged 44p to 
671p. Celltech were down 36p 
at 509p and Chiroscience 
dropped 18p to 319p. 

The British Biotech issue is 
underwritten by merchant 
bankets Weinwort Benson and 
fully sub-underwritten, mostly 
by existing shareholders m the 
group. A spokesman for British 
Biotech said yesterday: “The 
money is obviously guaranteed 
to us. so we are relatively hap- 
py. Obviously we are a bit dis- 
appointed that the share price 
has not held up." 

The company announced 
that directors would be invest- 


ing £100,000 in taking up rights, 
although three executive di- 
rectors have sold part of their 
nil-paid rights to take up the re- 
mainder of their allotments. 
Chief executive Keith McCul- 
lagh, finance director James 
Noble and John Gordon, an- 
other executive, have sold 
rights at lOp as a prelude to tak- 
ing up new shares. 

However, analysts remained 
doubtful last night that the 
group would be able to complete 
the cash call successfully. Robin 
Gilbert at Panmure Gordon 
said: “The British Biotech issue 
is struggling and is causing a re- 


assessment of people's com- 
mitment to the sector." It would 
be surmising if it gets away, he 
said- “I am sure there will be a 
lot of unwilling holders." 

Another analyst said senti- 
ment towards the sector would 
depend on how the Biotech is- 
sue went He said: “We may not 
have seen the end of this mark- 
down. I would call it more of a 
markdown than a selling frenzy." 

Other recent or coming 
biotech issues were putting a 
brave face on the affair yester- 
day. Cambric, one hopeful, 
confirmed its intent to float at 
the end of the month. 


British Energy shares were 
again the most heavify traded on 
the market with just under 15 
million changing hands al- 
though volumes were sharply 
down on Tuesday when 80 mil- 
lion shares were sold in a day 
of frenetic activity. 

A spokesman for British En- 
ergy said last night that its In- 
vestigations at the Hunterstaj 
B and Hinkley Point stations 
were now more than half 
completed and no new weld 
cracking problems had been en- 
countered. 

Provided no more cracks are 
discovered the two stations are 
expected to resume operation 
late next week. 


Talks bring Holtick close to Blenheim purchase 


PATRICK TOOHER 
and MATHEW HORSMAN 


United News* Media is locked 
in detailed talks with Blenheim 
about buying the exhibitions 
organiser, though the two sides 
are still divided over the price 
Lord Holtick's publishing and 
financial services group is pre- 
pared to pay. 

Sources close to both com- 
panies confirmed that negotia- 
tions continued yesterday with 
the two sides still apart on the 


issue of price. An announce- 
ment to the Stock Exchange 
could be made within a week. 

Shares in Blenheim yesterday 
bucked a tumbling stock mar- 
ket rising I5p to 438p, as bid 
talk again did the rounds. 

Takeover speculation has 
swirled since June when move- 
ments in Blenheim’s share price 
prompted the company to issue 
a statement that it bad received 
an initial approach from an 
unnamed company. 

Reed International, Emap, 


Softbank of the US and 
France's Havas were mentioned 
as possible bidders, though 
United has always been seen as 
the front-runner. It is under- 
stood Emap has already ruled 
itself out, and speculation was 
growing last night that United 
had the field to itself. 

United's initial offer, be- 
lieved to be in the region of 
400p-450p a share, was reject- 
ed by Blenheim’s executive 
ch airman, Neville Buch, who is 
holding out for a bid of 5Q0p- 


550p. At the upper end of the 
range that would value 
Blenheim at more than £500m. 
Directors of Blenheim hold 
about a quarter of the equity 
while French utility Generate 
des Eaux has a 15 percent stake. 

However, United is resisting 
Blenheim's demands to cough 
up a large premium. "Clive 
Hollick is not known for paying 
silly money." an insider added. 

Signs that the protracted 
talks had entered the end-game 
stage were welcomed by media 


analysts. “This has been going 
on for weeks,’’ one said. “It’s 
bad an adverse effect on Unit- 
ed's share price and is distract- 
ing Blenheim's management 
from running its business." 

Based on house broker 
BZW’s 1997 pre-tax forecast of 
£433m, a 550p-a-share price for 
Blenheim would imply a chunky 
exit multiple of 22 times. 

Buying Blenheim would be 
United's first big move since the 
company was formed three 
months ago through a £3bn 


merger of United and MAI. 
Analysts say that the logic of a 
tie-up with United is convinc- 
ing. Miller Freeman, United's 
exhibitions business in the Unit- 
ed States is strong, while 
Blenheim is a big player in the 
UK and Europe. 

A 550p-a-share offer by 
United would be less than 10 
per cent shy of Blenheim's all- 
time peak reached three years 
ago and would provide the 
company's long-suffering in- 
vestors with a face-saving exit. 


Restrictions removed on Channel ferry operators 


PATRICK TOOHER 


Me 

Ste 


x talks between Lord 
js P&O and Ste na Line 
of Sweden moved a step closer 
yesterday after the Govern- 
ment finally lifted competition 
restrictions on cross-channel 
ferry routes. 

But the go-ahead for the two 
main Dover-Calais ferry 
operatore to compete with the 
Channel Tunnel by pooling 
their resources also raised Lhe 
prospect of an end to 


cut-price travel across the 
Channel The news lifted shares 
in P&O, which bucked the 
weaker market trend by rising 
8p to 500p. 

Under existing arrangements 
dating back to 1979. and 1982, 
Sweden's Stena Line and P&O 
European Ferries, were pre- 
vented from making any fare- 
fixing, merging or pooling 
arrangements. 

But yesterday Ian Lang, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Hade, re- 
leased the two companies, as 


well as Hovcrspeed, from any 
previous undertakings. 

“I consider that competition 
on the cross-Channel market has 
changed sufficiently since the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission made their adverse 
findings, such that it is no loi\ger 
appropriate to hold the com- 
panies to the undertakings." 

The decision was immediately 

welcomed by the ferry opera- 
tors. A spokesman for Stena 
said it was now up to P&O to 
approach the Swedish group 


with an agenda for talks. 

Lord Sterling, while unable to 
make any immediate an- 
nouncement about P&O’s fu- 
ture plans, said: “We have 
always said that, even with the 
strong market growth we are 
seeing, there is too much ca- 
pacity, and rationalisation is 
essential We can now get ahead 
with looking at how best to 
achieve this." 

The ferry operators have been 
slrugglingto compete since the 
Channel Tunnel was opened in 


May 1994 and Eurotunnel has 
gradually become the biggest op- 
erator of Dover- Calais traffic 
P&O's share of business 
slipped from 40 per cent to 30 
per cent last year and profits at 
the ferries division felt from 
£1 14m to £75m. Stena has IS per 
cent of the market, and Euro- 
tunnel has about 45 per cent 
In May 1996 the cross-Chan- 
nel price war heated up when 
Eurotunnel slashed fares on the 
Le Shuttle service by up to 60 per 
cent A standard return then cast 


£129, which equalled the P&O 
fare. 

Last month traffic through 
the Channel Tunnel smashed all 
previous records, with 183,752 
vehicles passing through during 
the month, with the London to 
Paris and Brussels Eurostar 
trains showing a 55 per cent pas- 
senger increase on June 1995. 

Ferry operators have slashed 
fares and increased sailings 
since the opening of the Tunnel 
opened in an bid to win back 
customers. 
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DTI stands 
back in BT’s 
watchdog’ row 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Correspondent 


The DTI will not intervene in 
the long-running row between 
BT and Oftel. the telecommu- 
nication industry's regulator, 
over proposals to increase com- 
petition powers before the com- 
pany holds a crucial board 
meeting next Tuesday. 

The President of the Board 
of Trade, Ian Lang, is consid- 
ering whether to give BT a right 


of appeal against the plans, 
lien wou 


which would enable the Oftel 
director-general Don Cruick- 
shanic to ban any activities he 
considers to be anti-competitive. 

But a source said a decision 
was "not imminent’’ and would 
not be dictated by BT’s 
timetable. 

The 13-member BT board 
wul deride at next week's meet- 
ing whether to reject the pro- 
posals, risking a costly and 
time-consuming investigation 
by the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission. 

BT lawyers are working on the 
alternative strategy of seeking a 
judicial review into whether Mr 
Cruickshank is exceeding his 
powers as a regulator. 

Leading telecoms lawyers 
have backed the idea, arguinn 

“ gP'mg.b^ondfte 
iys4 Teiecommuiucations Act 
which laid down the regulato- 
ry framework. The Act puts Of- 


tel on an equal footing with the 
main competition authority, 
the Office of Fair Trading. 

“Don Cruickshank can only 
go so far in proposing modifi- 
cations to BTs licence," said 
David Kerr, a telecoms expert 
with the solicitors Bird & Bird. 

“There’s no provision in the 
legislation for this and ifs up to 
Parliament to decide. "Jie 
stressed that similar pdfffcrs 
exercised by the OFT did 
include a right of appeal. 

Oftel has linked anti- . 
competitve powers with a new 
pricing formula which excludes 
business customers from a price 
cap, and has insisted that the 
two issues cannot be considered 
separately. 

The outcome of a court chal- 
lenge would have far- reaching 
implications for the regulation 
of other privatised utilities. 

Separately, Oftel held further 
meetings with BT yesterday ^ 
complete its investigation into 
allegations of “dirty tricks" 
against the cable industry. A 
formal statement is expected 
from the telecoms regulator as 
early as today. 

Cable operators have com- 
plained that ex-directory cable 
customers had been marketed 
by BT staff under the contro- 
versial Win Bade campaign, ^ 

a breach of the Telecommuni- 
cations Act on the use ofpriv- 
ileged information^ 
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After seven fat years, there must a slowdown 




‘Nobody would 
seriously argue that 
the world is 
heading for 
depression, but 
the 1929 factor 
shouldn't be 
wholly discounted* 


Teener late than never is a good motto most 
J-*of tb e time, but not when it comes to 
stock market corrections. Hie earlier an over- 
valued market returns to earth, the better. 
In that sense the slide on Wall Street and 
® a good thing. US stocks never war- 
ranied the heady ratings they acquired, and, 
^gyrations “Part (by the look of events 
yesterday, we could be talking a bungee-jump 
crash here), if the slide does not go too far 
toofast, it i s hard to see a problem. 

there is, however, a rather more sinister 
interpretation of events. Financial markets 
are meant to be forward-looking things. The 
present uncertainty could therefore be 
aoout more than just inflated valuations. 
Although it seems perverse when the Fed- 
eral Reserve is expected to raise interest 
rates to slow demand, the markets are in part 
anticipating a mrn in the cycle, possibly even 
recession m the US economy. It is too early 
to predict exactly when, how long, or severe 
the next recession might be. But it is clear 
that, after seven fat years of expansion, there 
wflj have to be a slow-down of sorts. 

A big correction on Will Street might also 
undermine consumer confidence in a way 
that would compound other recessionary 
tendencies in the economy. Small investors 
have been pouring money into the stock 
market as if there is no tomorrow. The 
inflow via mutual funds reached nearly 
$150bn in the first half of the year. This mat- 
ters to the economy in a way that the znuch 
greater long-term investment via pension 


funds does not. This pension money can ride 
out a fell in share prices. By contrast, a drop 
in the value of mutual funds will directly hit 
consumer spending as many .Americans 
think of them as roughly equivalent to bank 
accounts. The vague sense of unease that 
falling share prices generate could translale 
directly into a drop in consumer confidence 
and spending. The level of consumer debt 
in the US is such that even a small decline 
in earnings from equity funds could trigger 
severe belt-tightening. 

The October 1987 crash had far less 
impact on the economy than anybody 
expected at the lime. Central hanks eased 
interest rates to compensate for effects that 
never emerged, stoking up the boom in 19SS- 
89. Extensive mutual fund holdings are the 
key reason the correction of *96 might turn 
out to be worse for the economic outlook 
than the crash of *87. The nightmare sce- 
nario is that it would become like the great 
crash of 1929, when the losses sustained by 
small investors helped contribute to the 
ensueing depression. Nobody would seri- 
ously argue that the world is heading for 
depression, but the 1 929 factor shouldn't be 
wholly discounted. 

Why the BBC 
must try harder 


rate announcement, the latest being 


the release of the annual accounts, the same 
old questions are invariably asked; whither 
the BBC should it turn itself into pay-tele* 
vision and radio; why not run the BBC on 
a fully commercial basis, leading to eventu- 
al privatisation? Or should not the BBC be- 
come just a programme producer selling its 
material to commercial broadcasters and dis- 
tributors? 

Most of these questions arc for the time 
being largely irrelevant, for the Government 
has decided to keep the licence fee at least 
until 2001, half-way through the BBC's 
present charter. That's not far away, how- 
ever. Any significant erosion of the BBC’s 
market shore in the meantime further weak- 
ens the case for the licence fee. So for John 
Bin, who wants not just its continuation but 
quite chunky increases as well to help fund 
his launch into digital, the argument starts 
here. 

Judging by yesterday’s accounts, he is not 
making a bad fist of it. The evidence is that 
the Birt reforms are beginning to work - the 
Corporation is getting more for less, more 
programming for less money. With a golden 
year of production under its belt, it is also 
making headway against independent tele- 
vision. which itself begins scarcely to justify 
the term "public service broadcasting." 

But whether fear for the future alone can 
continue to drive the efficiency gains the 
BBC desperately needs if it is to fight off the 
ever omrards and upwards march of pay TV 
remains to be seen. Last year t be Corpora- 


tion took about £100m out of its costs, which 
by the BBC's standards is progress of a fairly 
dramatic kind. By commercial standards, 
however, it is not much at all. It is less than 
5 per cent of last year’s expenditure. Com- 
pared with the son of efficiency gains the 
regulator expects of British Gas, it is peanuts. 

Mr Birt is doing well, as his £300,000 of 
salary and bonuses attest, but he has to tiy 
harder. His funding has to grow by a lot 
more than S per cent a year if he is to make 
a decent fist of digital and outbid pay TV in 
the battle for audience pulling product. 
Without the big stick of price regulation, or 
the even more powerful stick of competitive 
forces, getting efficiency gains is like squeez- 
ing blood out of a stone. But if the licence 
fee is to continue justfying itself, that is what 
Mr Burk has to do. 

Another soft 
landing for BAA 

T he Civil Aviation Authority has again 
demonstrated its ability to defy gravity 
when its comes to regulating the monopoly 
that BAA enjoys over airports in the South- 
east of England. While every other watch- 
dog in the land is busy making life harder 
for its regulated monopoly, the CAA is in- 
tent on making things easier for BAA by re- 
laxing the charging regime at Heathrow, 
Gatwick and Stansted. 

In fairness to the CAA, it must be said 


that BAA’s charges are absurdly low. There 
are only a handful of airports sound the 
world info which it is cheaper to fly and if 
the CAAs latest price curbs are accepted, 
the already overcrowded Heathrow and 
Gatwick will become cheaper than even the 
likes of Bombay and Algiers. 

Under the CAAs proposals charges at the 
overcrowded airports of Heathrow and 
Gatwick will fall in real terms by 3 per cent 
while they will rise by 1 per cent at the under- 
utilised Stansted. In a sane world it would 
be the other way around with charges 
increased to ration caparify at Heathrow and 
lowered to divert traffic to airports like 
Stansted. Unfortunately airport economics 
do not work quite like that. The average 
charge for landing a passenger at Heathrow 
wfli fall by about 60p to £4 under the CAAs 
proposals. But to choke off the never-end- 
mg rise in Heathrow's traffic the CAA esti- 
mates it would have to increase charges to 
£50 a passenger. In any event the CAA is 
precluded from considering environmental 
issues - such as the desirability of curbing 
noise levels when setting a new price for- 
mula. Since the regulatory regime cannot be 
used to control Heathrow's helter-skelter 
expansion, the Government should consider 
other approaches. One would be to auction 
off Heathrow's take-off and landing slots, 
ensuring a valuable resource was used more 
efficiently before being added to through the 
environmentally-objecdonable expedient of 
building Terminal 5. 


BAA told to 
cut further 
£150m from 
airport fees 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

Charges at Heathrow, Gatwick 
and Stansted are to be cut by a 
farther £L50m over the next five 
years under proposals from the 
Civil Aviation Authority yes- 
terday, reinforring their position 
as some of the world’s cheap- 
est airports for airlines and 
passengers alike. 

The CAA is recommending 
that the ownerof the three air- 
BAA, limit increases in 
charges levied on air- 
lines to inflation IeSs'3 per- 
centage points from 1997 to 
30102. The formula is based on 
Heathrow Terminal 5 being 
pven the go-ahead once the cur- 
rent public inquiry is complete. 

• The CAAS recommendations 
followed a six-month inquiry by 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, which also con- 
cluded that there was no case for 
breaking up BAAs monopoly 
over the three south-east air- 
portson public interest grounds. 

The new formula will reduce 
the landing charge per passen- 
ger at Heathrow from £4.64 to 
£4.02 over the next five years 


and represents a further soft- 
ening of the price curbs on 
BAAs monopoly over airports 
in the south-east. 

Under the existing five-year 
price control formula, which 
ends in April next year, the in- 
crease in charges has been 
capped at RPI-4. The charges 
account for 28 per cent of 
BAAs £l-25bn revenues. 

However the CAA has also 
recommended that BAA be al- 
lowed to raise its charges by 15 
per cent over the two years from 
1991-2001 to recover £55m of 
revenue that could disappear if 
intra-EU duty-free sales are 
abolished. 

In a market dragged sharply 
lower by fears of a Wfcll Street 
crash BAA shares were the 
star performer, rising 15p to 
493p as the City gave the 
thumbs up to the new pricing 
proposals. 

However, Sir John Egan, 
BAAs chief executive, said the 
new formula, which is in line 
with the recommendations of 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, was “clearly very 
challenging". 



Sir John Egan: New formula was 'less than we asked for* 


He said that BAA had asked 
to be allowed to raise its charges 
annually in line with inflation 
and recoup all the duty-free 
profits it stands to lose if the 
concession is abolished in 1999. 

“It is less than we asked for 
and could have implications 
notjust for BAA bat for our cus- 
tomers, both airlines and pas- 
sengers, and also our suppliers, 
not least because of the diffi- 


culties it poses for oar con- 
struction programme." 

The view among C5ty analysts, 
however, was that the new for- 
mula would not jeopardise 
BAAs £4.4bn investment pro- 
gramme over the next 10 years, 
the centre-piece of which is 
Heathrow’s Terminal 5. 

There will now be a one- 
month public consultation 
period, with the CAA announc- 


Photograph: Tom Pilston 


ing its final decisioa at the end 
of October or early November. 

Airlines that gave evidence to 
the MMC overwhelmingly 
backed BAAs call that it should 
be allowed a price control for- 
mula that enabled it to fond ma- 
jor investments such as T5. 

But local authorities and 
local resident groups wanted 
wider environmental issues to 

be considered. 


Directors who 
fail net £ 23 m 
as their reward 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

The rewards of failure for 
directors of the top 25Q British 
companies have soared in the 
first half of this year to £22. 8m, 
almost matching the £?3_7m 
paid in compensation for loss of 
office for the whole of last 
year. 

A survey by Pirc, the share- 
holder consultancy firm, found 
the total payout over the last 30 
months was £65 m. It said this 
could have been reduced if the 
advice of the Greenbuxy report, 
published a year ago today, 
had been followed. 

The Greenbuiy report 
pressed for a move towards re- 
stricting directors’ rolling con- 
tracts to a year or less, but it 


reasons for longer peric 
Anne Simpson, Pirc director, 
said: “The danger is that the ma- 
jority of companies are claim- 
ing to be the exception." 

Although three-year rolling 
contracts have fallen from 44 
per cent before the Greenbuiy 
report to 5 per cent of compa- 
nies surveyed, two-year con- 
tracts have more than doubled 
from 24 to 53 percent. One-year 
contracts have risen from 30 per 
cent in 1993-94 to 40 per cent 
Hie Pirc report also con- 
firmed widespread criticisms 
of long-term incentive schemes 


introduced as a result of the 
Greenbuiy report, many of 
which have easy performance 
targets and pay out enormous 
sums if they are frilly met 

Pirc found in an analysis of 31 
schemes that the long-term 
schemes offered rewards rang- 
ing from 50 per cent of short- 
term bonus to 400 per cent of 
directors’ basic remuneration. 
More than half failed to provide 
sufficient data to calculate the 
potential gains. 

The Greenbuiy report said 
performance targets should be 
stretching, but 42 per cent of 
schemes paid out in shares for 
below average performance. 

Few schemes disclosed their 
current ranking against the cho- 
sen comparator group of com- 
panies, making it impossible to 
assess whether the target was 
challenging. Some companies 
even paid out for eamings-per- 
share growth in line with eco- 
nomic growth. 

And while Greenbuiy said a 
three-year performance period 
should be foe minimum, this has 
become the maximum for more 
than 90 per cent of schemes. Of 
103 companies in the top 350 
with long-term plans, only 42 
have put them to a shareholder 
vote, as recommended 

Ms Simpson said: “There is 
a danger of long-term schemes 
becoming overly complex and 
failing in their purpose.” 


In Brief 


• Arizona state commissioners have overturned an agreement last 
weekend by the state’s securities regulators to sign a deal whh the 
Lloyd's insurance market that allows a £3-2bn rescue plan to be ex- 
tended to American members. Utah is also thought to have backed 
out The American Names Association said it expected the agree- 
ments with Lloyd’s to be challenged and stopped in public hear- 
ings in at least five other states including Connecticut and 
California. Lloyd’s said 33 states, representing 89 percent of the 
2,700 US names, bad signed or given indications that they would 
sign by today. 

■ The Investors Compensation Schtane, the safety pet for victims 
of fraud or poor advice, has declared in default Knight Williams, 

the financial advice firm, clearing the way for compensation claims 

worth up to £8m from at least 900 investors. 

Kjflkht Wffliams, which went into voluntaiy liquidation a year ago, 
faStd a mas of claims from investors, many of them elderly, al- 
leging that they had been missold highly expensive polities and were 
not propert y advised as to their risks. The company was fined £50,000 
by Fimbra, its regulator, in. 1994 but opposed clients’ compensa- 
tion daims. 

•Merrill lynch, which took over Smith New Court last year, said 
its second quarter net earnings of $433m (£278m) were the high- 
est quarterly figures in its history. The profit was 53 per cent high- 
er than the $283m posted in the same period last year. 



Campari, the sports and leisure __ _ 

Coopers & Lybrand were appointed 
tot liquidators to the group. Their ajsKrintmait was opposed by 
jail shareholders, but they were out-voted by W7,160 to 
9,271'at a meeting in London. Mr Kahn stud the UK assets erf 

stKXtp were small and secured credStars would efifectivefy be paid 

mi realisations from the Dutch arm, which has guaran^d thc 

__ i t r I n an Jiff r imt iTtmn I ilm 


erf which £2JSm is inter-company debt 

•The Chancellor Kennefh Oarke rejected calls from foe CBI to 
reduce the scope of the Private Finance Initiative, fa a report last 
week the employers organisation urged the Government to scrap 
thdfule requiring all Whitehall capital spending project to be test- 
ed against the PH saying it should only apply to schemes costing 
moretian £10m. But Mr Clarke arid a CBI amferenceitoheTOrf- 

ed to make the PFlavaflable to the widest extent posffl»e,TOUo- 

ing health and education schemes costing as Bale as £600000. 

•Banksonldhediscotir^edfronicanyi^ontiietrradfaoui- 

sowring of information teehnolcgy and other services if therm- 
ion of &e European Advocate General on a VAT case is confirmed 
by the European Court of Justice. The Advocate Genaal, whose 
opinion is usualfy fallowed by the court, has ruled in a Danish case 
that bantesboum pay VAT on sut* services asadmmsralkjc and 
data processing if they are. carried out by a third party* 


Goldsborough boss buys shares as bid fails 


MAGNUS GR1MOND 

Goldsborough Healthcare chief 
executive Graham Smith yes- 
terday went on a £984,000 
share-buying spree as bis com- 
pany fought off the £71 m bid 
from rival nursing home group 
Westminster Healthcare by a 
comfortable margin. 

Mr Smith’s purchases, which 
take his holding to 3 A- per cent, 
were accompanied by his mer- 


chant banking advisers SBC 
■%rburg. The bank spent £2.7m 
at the same 150p-a-share price 
to take a 4.1 per cent stake in 
the group. 

The buying came as the bid- 
der announced that by yester- 
day’s dose it had received 
acceptances covering 40.97 per 
cent of Goldsborough’s shares, 
well short of the 50 per cent re- 
quired, causing the bid to lapse. 

Westminster’s shares eaded 


up 3p at 298p, while Goldsbor- 
ough’s fell 3p to 145p. At yes- 
terday’s price, the 54-for-100 
share offer valued Goldsbor- 
ough at just short of I6Ip, com- 
pared with a cash alternative of 
156J 5p. 

The failure of the bid is sur- 
prising, given that the shares 
have never risen above the 
170p at which they were floated 
just over two years ago. There 
were suggestions yesterday that 


institutions were registering 
their dissatisfaction at the im- 
position of a truncated 21-day 
bid timetable by SBC Warburg. 

One source said: The insti- 
tutions don't want people to get 
away with this. Suddenly in the 
last few days this has come up 
a gain and again." 

The 21-day timetable was 
also a factor in Amec’s escape 
from the Norwegian group 
Kvaemer earlier this year, de- 


spite years of underperfor- 
mance at the group. 

Pat Carter, Westminster’s 
chief executive, described the 
failure of the bid as disap- 
pointing, but said consolidation 
in the industry would continue. 

Graham Smith, Mr Carter’s 
opposite number at Goldsbor- 
ough, said: “I think we won the 
argument that this was not an 
issue of consolidation but of di- 
versification." 


CBI shows 
backing 
for Labour 
strategy 

MICHAEL HARRISON 

The Confederation of British In- 
dustry wfli today come its clos- 
est yet to endorsing much of 
Labour’s plans for the economy 
when it unveils its business 
manif esto for the next election. 

The document. Prospering in 
the Global Economy , will bade 
New Laboar's strategy on in- 
flation, control of public pend- 
ing, independence for the Bank 
of England and rejection of 
penal rates of taxation. 

It will also endorse Labour 
leader Tony Blair's pledges on 
Europe, education and training 
and Investment. The two areas 
in which the CBI remains op- 
posed to Labour policy are so- 
cial legislation - in particular the 
imposition of a national mini- 
mum wage - and plans for a 
windfall tax on the utilities. 

However, even on the Social 
Chapter there are signs that 
Labour is moving closer to the 
business community with Mr 
Blairs apparent offer to oppose 
the extension of qualified ma- 
jority voting to proposals intro- 
duced by Brussels under the 
Social Protocol. 

Speaking before pubheatjon of 
the business manifesto, the CBTs 
director-general, Adair Turner, 
said there had been a great. deal 
of convergence on economic 
and industrial policy between 
Labour and the Conservatives. 

He insisted the CBI would not 
take sides before the election 
and would maintain political im- 
partiality, nor was the manifesto 
an attempt to second guess its 
outcome. Bat he conceded that 
a large number of companies 
were now working on foe as- 
sumption that a Labour victory 
was a “significant possibility 
but not a certainty". 

Mr Turner said it was impos- 
sible to ignore the shift in 
Labour policy which followed its 
renunciation of Clause Four 
on public ownership. 

The manifesto wD also call for 
Britain to retain its option on 
whether to join a single currency. 


Economy: PSBR figures expose fragile state of finances as Bank Governor tells MPs of his fears 


Borrowing rise 
puts Chancellor 
on the spot 


CUMULATIVE PSBR 


WANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The fragile state of foe gov- 
ernment's finances was exposed 
yesterday by figures showing 
that its borrowing, exdndmgpri- 
vatisation proceeds, was high- 
er in the first three months of 
this financial year than last 
-. It was an embarrassing 
to the Chancellors asser- 
tion that the shortfall between 
revenue and spending remains 
on a do* ward trend. 

The message was nibbed 
home bv Eddie George, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, 
who fold Mft on the House of 
Commons Treasury committee 
yesterday that foe" slippage in 
government borrowing made 
him "imcomfortable'’. 

'If foe Chancellor is com- 
fortable with that it must be be- 
cause he knows more about it 
than I do." be said. 

Yesterdavs borrowing fig- 


ures also led to a dash between 
foe Prime Minister and Labour 
leader Tony Blair in foe House 
of Commons on the eve of to- 
day's debate on the economy. 

Mr Blair asked Mr Major: 
“Do you recall promising the 
country at foe last election that 
you would balance foe Budget? 
How do you square that with to- 
day's further disastrous bor- 
rowing figures?” Mr Major 
replied that government bor- 
rowing would continue to falL 

Borrowing totalled £3.6bn in 
June, foe third month running 
where the gap between rev- 
enues and spending increased. 
The public sector borrowing 
requirement (PSBR) was £12bn 
in April-June, excluding pri- 
vatisation proceeds of £ljbn. 
This compares with £1 13bn in 
the same months last year. 

Tax revenues are now grow- 
ing in line with the Treasury's 
new-, lower forecast, although 
subdued due to the income tax 



George warns of 
growth threat 
to inflation 


fJSL' 


cut foal took effect in April. 
However, government spending 
has run ahead of plans so far this 
financial year. Spending by de- 
partments has grown 33 per 
cent year-on-year, compared 
with foe Treasury target of 1.8 
percent 

The Treasury said June’s fig- 
ure reflected the bundling of 
interest payments on govern- 
ment debt into June and De- 
cember, following the 
introduction of foe gilts strip 
market. This contributed an 
extra £800m to last month’s bor- 
rowing total. It had also ex- 
pected more VAT receipts to be 
brought forward as a result of 
changes to the paymenl-on-ae- 
count scheme for big paters. 

Most commentators said the 
disappointing PSBR figures 
would not necessarily derail 
tax cuts. 


The Governor of the Bank of 
England, Eddie George, 
warned yesterday that the Gov- 
ernment risks missing its infla- 
tion target if growth is as 
buoyant as it hopes in foe next 
18 months, writes Diane Coyle. 

Mr George's remarks raised 
the prospect of further dis- 
agreements over interest rates 
with Chancellor Kenneth 
Darke in foe coming months. 
Minutes of last month's mone- 
tary meeting, out today, are ex- 
pected to show that Mr Clarke 
ignored foe Governors advice 
in deriding to cut base rates by 
a quarter point 

Mr George told the cross-par- 
ty Treasury select committee of 
MPs yesterday he was more pes- 
simistic than the Treasury about 
the outlook for inflation as 
consumer spending picks up. 
Consumer spending growth 
above 4 per cent was •‘not com- 
patible with low inflation for 
very long", he said. 


“At some point it would mean 
that monetary policy would 
need to be tightened ... Quite 
at what point and to what ex- 
tent is something I could not 
speculate about.” 

Mr George said he was con- 
cerned, too, about the 
higher-foan -expected level of 
government borrowing. Interest 
rates would have to respond if 
borrowing stayed too high at a 
time when the economy was 
growing rapidly. 

The Governor defended foe 
Bank's record in forecasting 
inflation, criticised by the Chan- 
cellor recently. "We’ve been 
on the high side but we have 
been more optimistic on infla- 
tion than most outside fore- 
casters,’' he said. 

Mr George said the Bank 
shared the Treasury’s view 
about the general economic 
outlook, even if it disagreed on 
the prerise figures. There would 
be an acceleration in demand. 



Edtfie George: Interest rates 
would have to respond 

fuelled by consumer spending. 
Although foe Bank’s econo- 
mists did not expect a big up- 
turn in inflation, they' thought 
inflation would be “somewhat 
stronger" than the Treasury 
forecast beyond the end of 
1997. 

He added foal UK monetary 
policy' had not gained as much 
in credibility as he had hoped 
it would. 

“People in the financial mar- 
kets still have to be persuaded 
that we will stick to inflation at 
23 per cent," he said. 

Independence for foe Bank 
of England would improve 
credibility, he said, and help re- 
duce the ’interest rate premium 
the British government must 
pay to borrow money. 
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Sun Life has delivered the goods 

The Investment Column 


Buoyant first-half new business figures 
from Sun Life yesterday seemed to jus- 
tify the massive oversubscription of its 
epoDynaousparcnt's offer for sale last 
month. Unfortunately, while the in- 
surance group has delivered the goods, 
the slock market has noL Shares in Sun 
Life & Provincial have remained 
below their 235p placing price since 
their return to the slock market lasr 
month after a four-year absence. 

The group appears to have run into 
a host of problems, not the least in- 
vest or’ declining appetite for new 
issues. In such circumstances, an op- 
portunistic flotation will not be well re- 
ceived by investors and Sun Life bears 
all the hallmarks of opportunism. 

The group appears to have been 
thrown together over the last couple 
of years by its parent, the French in- 
surance group Union des Assurances 
de Paris, -which still owns 60 per cent 
of the equity. In 1994, the French paid 
£267m for UAP Provincial, a general 
insurer that also owns Exeter Bank. 
Then last year, UAP paid £527m for 
the outstanding 50 percent of Sim Life, 
the UK's fourth-largcst life insurer, 
which it did not own. The two were 
amalgamated with New Ireland, ari 

L Irish composite- insurer. 

[-*■ The whole lacked obvious coherence 
to City investors and it also had the un- 
happy effect of saddling Sun with a gen- 
eral business just as the insurance cycle 
turns down. To cap it all, the group was 
offering none of the takeover poten- 
tial that has been supporting the share 
price of others in the sector. 

That said, the shares may be worth 
a second look, as yesterday's 2p uptick 
to 22 lp acknowledges. Total new busi- 
ness sales, up 19 per cent to £144m in 
the first six months of the year, was a 
good result. It tends lo confira that the 
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A slash of that size has been too great 
a temptation for many a company be- 
fore and the indication that Aliders will 


life and pensions market is indeed re- 
covering from the blows over the past 
couple of years, it also shows that Sun's 
strength in the independent financial 
intermediaries sector is paying divi- 
dends again. The group's 8 per cent 
market share should eventually mean 
it is well placed in that market, which 
should do well as investors become 
more sophisticated and shy away from 
tied company representatives. 

The problem has been that Sun’s 
costs have been uncompetitive and it 
has lost market share, particularly to 
the mutual insurers. With luck, moves 
earlier this year to cut charges in 
areas like personal pensions, single pre- 
mium pensions and flexible annuities 
should correct that. Underwriting 
losses on general insurance and higher 


interest charges will hit this year. Prof- 
its could faO to £145m from Iasi year's 
£173m, but a forward yield of 5.6 per 
cenL may support the shares. Hold. 


Aliders safe after 
duty-free sale 


The planned departure of Adders' finance 
director, Tony ColJyer, in September 
was welcomed by analysis yesterday; not 
because he was bad at his job, but for the 
more convoluted reason that it probably 
means the company is not planning any- 
thing Loo risky with the £100m cash pfle 
it now sits on since selling its duty-free arm 
to Swissair last month. 


actually pay most, if not all of the cash 
back to shareholders was taken bull- 
ishly. The departure of Mr Collyer has 
also been taken to indicate a winding 
down of the head office function now 
that the group comprises no more than 
a chain of 13 department stores and 12 
Afiden At Home out-of-town sites. 

ft is a sad reflection ou the quality 
of many managements that share- 
holders prefer to have their money 
handed back to them to make their own 
investment decisions than to allow the 
managers they have employed to spend 
it themselves. But it is perhaps not sur- 
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cause they fee) they have to rather than 
because they have lighted on a genuine 
opportunity tend lo do so badly. 

If AUders hands back most or all of 
the cash in the form of a share buy- 
back, the effect on earnings per share 
should be beneficial. There is plenty 
of mileage in taking the money off de- 
posit and sharply reducing the number 
of shares over which any future earn- 
ings have to be spread. 

By itself (hat might not be enough 
to justify what looks tike a pretty de- 
manding rating on brokers’ admittedly 
tentative forecasts. But the shares at 
their current level are also underpinned 
by the trading outlook which, accord- 
ing to the chairman’s statement at the 
recent extraordinary meeting, is bright, 
with sales from established stores 
ahead about 13 per cent so far this year. 

The final reason for holding on is bid 
speculation. Without the drag of an in- 
ternational duty-free arm, Aliders 
might well be an attractive morsel to a 
larger retail group. Keep holding un- 
til the picture becomes a little dearer. 


Fledgling prepares for 
testing game of chance 


City Diary 


John Willcock 


AIM floats may be looking 
a bit frothy, and software 
companies with their first 
product sffl under develop- 
ment more frothy than most. 
That has not stopped 3i from 
lifting its existing stake in 
Glasgow-based Digital 
Animations, an “interactive 
entertainment software 
developer" which comes to 
market at the end of the 
month valued at £10.4m. 

The company’s first prod- 
uct launch next spring will be 
“Steel Legions”, a futuristic 
real-time game in 3D in 
which yon will be able to zap 
robots programmed with a 
variable range of human 
characteristics, including fear, 
recklessness and skill. 

3i will subscribe for an 
additional 33 per cent of the 
shares, lifting its holding (o 
nearly 20 per cent Let’s hope 
they’ve been programmed 
with financial foresight. 


Dan Wagner’s Maid, the on- 
line information provider, is 
listed in New York as well as 
London - where tech stocks 
have been badly hit by the 
current stock market sell-off. 

One of our intrepid 
reporters was receiving a 
presentation by Mr goer 
yesterday, and wondering if 



Steel Legions: Robots wH be 
zapped in the near future 


Maid had been badly hit, 
asked him: “Are you wearing 
your hard hat?” The ebullient 
32-year-old tycoon replied: 
“Oh no, I don’t worry about 
anything like that. We’re not 
looking to raise any money at 
the moment-” 

This did not stop Mr 
Wagner from remarking 10 
minutes later that Maid’s 
share price had fallen by 10 
per cent that morning - 
meaning he had personally 
lost around £5m in a couple 
of hours. 


Mr Whgner bought his 
girlfriend Suzy some Maid 
shares the other day. She 
should have insisted on 
diamonds. 


Hie high-profile launch of 
the Crest automated share 
settlement system on 
Monday has left the London 
Stock Exchange feeling sore. 
It wasn’t invited. As the 
Chance llor Ken Clarke and 
big-wigs from the Treasury, 
the Bank of England and 
SIB swigged champagne, the 
Ex ch an ge was notable for its 
absence. 

It was, of course, the Ex- 
change which developed the 
Ihuxus automated settlement 
system which bad to be 
scrapped four years ago at 
vast expense because there 
was no sign of it working. 

The Treasury handed 
development of a new system 
to the Bank. The Bank in 
turn has been smug about the 
successful launch of Crest this 
week. Pen Kent, the Bank's 
director originally in charge 


of the project, observed on 
ay that 


Monday that “the funniest 
press coverage of the launch 
I’ve seen has been the 
headline ‘Stock Exchange 
launches news settlement 
system’. " Meow. 
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Forward rates quoted to low ore at a rfccourrt subtract from spot t 
rata gjatadtowlo Ngharaatapraniksn; addtospotrate 

-Qatar rates quoted as redprocata. 

Fortfw fcaest toraijyi exchange rates ca 90891 123 3033 . 

Cate cost 3 Bp per mteute (cheap rata) 46 p other times. 
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Beauty in the beast: A bright light shone on the face of the void, 20,000 light-years from the Sun. And the scientists of planet Earth saw that it was good Photographs: ISO 

A mammoth guide to the galaxy 



CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor 

If may look like an elephant, but 
to astronomers this picture is ac- 
tually the dearest yet taken of 
the heart of the Milky Way - 
and they say that it shows our 
galaxy has a bright future - for 
a lew billion years, at least. 

They also Hope it will provide 
definitive data on just how- 
many stars there really are in 
our galaxy - a number now es- 
timated at 50 billion - and 
whether the mystery of “dark 
matter'*, thought to make up 
much of the content of the uni- 
verse but never seen, has been 
solved. 

The shape in the llrst picture 
- dubbed "the Mammoth" - 
shows an area near the core of 
our galaxy. 2 u.ln.ki light-years 
awav. where stars are just be- 
ginning to form. Because the 
pictures were taken with an or- 
riling telescope which Is sensi- 
tise to heal, the brighter areas 
are hotter - where gigantic 
Jus; clouds are collapsing in on 


themselves, the first step to- 
wards becoming a star. 

The second picture, of a 
region named “the Spider”, 
shows an area only 351) light- 
years from the centre of the 
galaxy, where stare are also be- 
ing formed. 

Because the Earth and Sun 
lie near the perimeter of the 
Milky Way, astronomers have 
always been intrigued by exactly 
what lies nearer the core, where 
the stare are much closer to- 
gether. Some theories have 
suggested there may be a black 
hole at the centre of the galaxy, 
or that the stars arc so dose to- 
gether they could spark each 
other into becoming super- 
novae. 

But they could not previous- 
ly sec what lay there because of 
the thick dust clouds lying be- 
tween us and the galactic core. 
These dust clouds show up as 
dark patches in the night sky. 

These first pictures from the 
SI bn t£M5ml Infrared Space 
Observatory ( ISO) telescope, 
released yesterday, can pcnc- 



The Spider: Hidden behind Sagittarius, this gaseous 
mass Is 350 light-years from the hub of the Milky Way 


tralc the dust - which Is trans- 
parent to heal, but not light - 
to “sec" areas of the galaxy that 
arc heating up. 

“This shows that the centre 


of the galaxy is predominantly 
full of hot. young stars," said 
Gerry Gilmore, in charge of the 
ISO project. "In a few billion 
years it'll become a boring. 


middle-aged, suburban grave- 
yard of a galaxy, because the 
stars will run out of fuel. But in 
the meantime it's going fine." 

The real usefulness of the pic- 
tures lies in the data they offer 
astronomers trying to take a 
census of the Milky Why. ‘This 
helps define how many stars are 
forming, and the structure of the 
galaxy,” said Dr Gilmore. “And 
that then means we can work 
out how long the galaxy will 
last." 

The pictures may also yield 
important information about 
dark matter - the invisible mass 
that theory predicts must make 
up most of the universe. “One 
of the big questions is whether 
there are clouds of dark matter 
at the centre of galaxies," said 
Dr Gilmore. “This is going to 
revolutionise our understand- 
ing'' 

Astronomers hope ISO will 
help to answer another press- 
ing, but difficult question: What . 
shape is the Milky Wry? The- 
ory has long held that it is a spi- 
ral galaxy, with the solar system 


located near the end of one of 
its two arms. But some have ar- 
gued -that it may. be «igar- 
shaped, or just a jumble of 
stars with no special shape. 
"We’re really looking forward 
to seeing the answers there," 
said Dr Gilmore. “Is there a re- 
ally dense cluster of stars in the 
centre? How many stars? We 
should know Uic answer in a 
couple of weeks.” 

The pictures were presented 
yesterday to an international 
meeting of astronomers in 
Birmingham. Dr Gilmore, who 
had seen the pictures for the 
first time early on Monday, 
said they provided “a whole new 
window on our understanding 
of the galaxy we live in". 


is excellent news for home- 
owners. 

“Steadily improving confi- 
dence. underpinned by stronger 
disposable earnings growth, jow 
interest rates and - highly af- 
fordable housing, should ensure 
that the .housing market 
recovery is sustainable" 

He added that if house prices 
rose by 5 per cent in the next 12 
months across Britain, as in- 
creasing numbers of experts 
predict, the vast majority of 
households would drop out of 
the negative-equity trap. 

The Woolwich survey is 
based on a separate report by 
Halifax Building Society last 
week, which showed that house 
prices had risen by 3.8 per cent 
nationally in the past three 
months. Price increases have 
been even sharper in the 


there is pot so much pressure 
for house price inflation over 
the next six months but equal- 
ly, prices should not start falling 
again." 

Some economists believe that 
a too- rapid rise in house prices 
in the rest of the year could T“ ' d 
to higher interest rates. 

Ian Shepherdson, UK econ- 
omist at HSBC Markets, said: 
"I am not surprised at the 
Woolwich figures because this 
is something we have been pre- 
dicting since last year. 

“This also proves that it is 
not necessary, as many lenders 
argued last year, for negative 
equity to be resolved before a 
recovery in the bousing mar- 
ket takes place. My guess is 
that negative equity should 
mostly disappear some lime 
next year." 
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Secret x-ray 
reveals the real 
McStone 




Heart of%^ 
Britain" 


Heart of Britain’- supporting Royal Brampton Hospital • the UK's specialist centre lor heart and lung disease. 


ACROSS |M 

Attributes of copyist in 
Anglo-Saxon (S) 21 

How much should one 
take from drunken sea- 23 
dog? (t») 

Author of "What to dnnk 25 
in Japan"? (41 
Amusement for string- 
plavers in New Orleans. 26 
say"? (4-(i> 27 

Anv spiders running 
about where pharmacist 2S 
works? (9) 

Dreary stuff from retired 

done incorrectly by 2 
women (5) 3 

Structures on 7 for 4 
divers, dippers etc (4-5) 

Ear-piercing is feeding an 5 
affectation (9) 


Al tempts to get retired 
cricketer on board (5) i 
Sought a is thought in it? \ 
(4) 

Tenor aged suffer, de- 6 
dining (10) 

Sketch by old cartoonist 
shows desire to avoid 7 

f iuWieiiy (3-71 
rish advanced driver (4) S 
Footballers taking a lot 
of heating? I hi " 15 

Pti»plc who lose weight 
stick together endlessly at 17 
mineraf resort (81 

DOWN 18 

One s job on the line? (7) 
Totally dry in the fall (9) 20 
Essayist brought home in 
triumph? (5) 22 

Posioxle. a guod idea at 24 
the time? (tijV) 



Deteriorated between 
eighty and ninety, we 
hear (7) 

Turf society has room for 
improvement (5) 

Giant oil-producer in his 
native city (7) 

A ret 1 felt, could have 
given extra lime (V) 
Mince-pic does crumble 
in passage (7) 

New quarrels in Straits? 
(7) 

The trouble with Ivinc? 

(7) 

Independent study (5) 
Love-game, perhaps - 
last in the series (5) 


JAMES CUSICK 

It's official. The people were not 
fooled. The Slone of Destiny, 
the mystical symbol of monar- 
chical' power that John Major 
has kindly offered to send back 
to its rightful owners the Scots, 
is the real McCoy. 

Or is it? Government papers, 
released for the first time since 
the precious stone was spirited 
north from beneath the Coron- 
ation Chair by zealous Scottish 
Nationalist students in 1950. re- 
veal the strength of concern 
over whether the returned rock 
might be a fake. That John Ma- 
jor could confidently announce 
he was handing over the real 
rock,stolen 700 years ago from 
Scone in Perthshire, was down 
to a secret scries of x-rays tak- 
en one evening in July 1973. 

Home Office officials and 
Westminster Abbey staff en- 
tered the Abbey after closing 
time and moved the Stone of 
Destiny, perhaps real, perhaps 
a classic con. to Poets Comer 
where they x-rayed it with a 
portable machine borrowed 
from the Ministry of Defence. 

But why did it take 22 years 
after the theft of the stone, to 
do the test? No answer was giv- 
en yesterday. 

What was on offer was an ex- 
planation, of sorts. During the 
stone's brief absence from 


Westminster it was rumoured 
that it had broken, and that a 
Glasgow stonemason, Robert 
Gray, had repaired it with three 
rods. The x-ray pictures taken 
in ihc abbey in "i 973 showed that 
there were three metal rods 
holding the rock together. The 
sleuthing also included rein- 
rerview ing the Abbey's clerk of 
works, who had travelled to Ar- 
broath in 195 1 to confirm that 
the stone being returned hack 
to London was the one on 
which Scotland's ancient kings 
had been crowned. 

A Home Office memo from 
the newly released files con- 
cludes that, given the result of 
the x-ray, “there could be no 
doubt that the stone in the 
Ahbey is the genuine Corona- 
tion Stone." The files also in- 
clude the letters sent to the 
Government over the past 
decades asking for Ihc Stone of 
Scone to be sent home. 

Precisely where that home 
will be. is to be left to the Scots 
themselves. In a model demon- 
stration of home rule, the Scot- 
tish Secretary of State. Michael 
Forsyth, said: “The Rime Min- 
ister’s announcement to Par- 
liament on July 3 has generated 
an enormous amount of inter- 
est ... I am eager that wc should 
focus now on the various crite- 
ria to be satisfied by the pos- 
sible sites." 


The Heart of Britain Book, 
on sale in October 1996, 
will feature the 300 best 
photographs sent in by 
people like you. Just take 
your pictures and send the 
best to us. 

Sporty or lazy, upbeat or 
quaint - it's up to you. 
There are nine sections in 
the book. Match one to 
each of your chosen 
pictures: 



^heart-pro^J 

^ Dixons 

For every film processed at Dixons, 
30p will be donated to 
Heart of Britain. 


Tomorrow's Britain • Animat Britain • Young 
Britain ■ Sporting Britain • Working Britain 
■Britain on the Move • Caring Britain • Good 
Time Britain • Beautiful Britain 

Each section winner will 
receive an Olympus Mju-1 
camera worth £129.99! 


• Photographic Competition Entry Form 
. I would H*o to Oiiter : 

1 D 3 photographs for the Heart of Britain Competition and enclose £2 
I C 1® photograph! lor the Heart of antam Competition and enclose £5 
| l agree to the terms and conditions detailed below 

I Name Age 

I 

■ — — Postcode 
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